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Preface 


Tue present edition of this book is the second of the extensive re- 
visions foreseen at the publication of the pioneer edition in 1935. The 
need for such a book as this is greater than ever. 


KIND OF BOOK NEEDED NOW 


The book needed is a text or reference aid to quick utilization of the 
literature of education, easily usable for class instruction or by the 
individual working alone. But the treatment now advisable differs 
markedly from that appropriate for the original text or for the first re- 
vision in 1941. Certain conditions call for a different presentation: 


l. Changed attitude toward library competence. There is now less need 
to make a case for the value to the educator of a working knowledge of 
library materials and techniques. 

2. Publication changes. No 1941 book could adequately guide any educa- 
tor through the maze of suspensions, dislocations, and changes in em- 
phasis in educational publications occurring during the World War II 
period and since. 

3. Professional shift. There has been a marked shift in emphasis from re- 
search to professional education in the Master's degree program and 
even on the doctoral level. This shift requires a simple, rigidly stream- 
lined treatment designed for all students in all professional educational 
institutions rather than for advanced graduate students in a limited 
number of educational research centers. 

4. Orientation. The orientation necessitated by the intense specialization 
that has developed within professional education is not complete unless 
it provides a background in educational bibliography similar to the legal 
bibliography background required in law schools. This statement holds 
even with the orientation or survey courses for acquainting educators 
with professional education as a whole—courses brought into being by 
the specialization. Every educator needs to be able to find important 
overview and detailed knowledge outside his specialty. 

Economy of time and effort. ‘There is far greater need than formerly 

of a treatment that will save the time and energy of overworked educa- 

tional faculty members and library staffs and eliminate unnecessary wear 
and tear on library materials and tools. Library facilities, the numbers 
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and quality of staf members, and holdings have not kept pace with the 
great increase in education course enrollments. . 

6. Individual responsibility. Crowded education courses and inadequate 
and widely scattered student housing demand that a student in educa- 
tion get what he needs from library materials in the briefest possible 
time. At best, he can count on having them for his individual use only 
for short periods. The authors have never known a time when what a 
student gets from education courses depended so much on his own 
reading. a 

7. Continuance of crowded conditions. The crowded courses in institu- 
tions for the education of teachers bid fair to continue for years. Com- 
petition for desirable educational positions with the multitudes of vet- 
erans who attended these institutions under GI allotm 
impossible for non-veterans who do not make 
preparation. 


ents will long be 
as extensive or even better 


CHANGES IN THIS EDITION 


The chief changes and 


improvements in this revision 
with the 194] edition, are 


» as contrasted 


1. The appropriate L 
1941 edition was organized largely 
professional students and research w 


panied by an Instructor's Manual and a set of Library Experiences to aid 
education students in acquiring mastery of techniques and familiari 
with library resources, The present revision combines these two objec- 


ibrary Experiences now follow each chapter. The 


as a reference book for advanced 
orkers in education, It was accom- 


tives. 


- All material on general techniques and sources is brought together in 
Part I. The 


approach is functional and reduced 
tials. Followi 


ing. The treatment 

es the t and “user effort” which is a primary aim 
of this revision, 

3. Part II, devoted to finding specific educational information, has likewise 
undergone considerabl i 


» Courses of Study, and Other Te: 


ces, wartime interruptions and c 
developments in educational literature are stressed 


vision. Older Sources still useful are retained. A 


‘aching Aids, 
hanges, and future 
in the present re- 
comparison of this 
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edition with the 1941 will reveal an amazing number of changes in 
these respects. 


The usefulness of the book has grown with the revision. Grouping 
related materials more closely makes the book a better reference. In- 
clusion of the Experiences greatly enhances the book’s usefulness for 
students. Significant working knowledges and skills in library utiliza- 
tion cannot be acquired without practice that is adequate in quality 
and amount. Studying the text carefully and doing the accompanying 
Experiences will enable a student to acquire a good general back- 
ground in library utilization without heavy demands on the time of 
librarians or instructors. When he wishes to improve only certain 
skills, he can select the Experiences and sections of them pertinent for 
this purpose. Incorporating the Experiences in the text will facilitate 
the student’s work. Even more important, it will help him to avoid 
the pitfall of attempting to acquire library mastery by merely reading 
or talking about that goal. 


HELPING ALL STUDENTS 


Teaching the techniques for locating and profitably using library 
materials is more difficult than ever at the very time such techniques 
are most needed by students of education. The best that can be done 
in many institutions is to require each student to show attainment of 
a working knowledge of these techniques on his own time. He can 
demonstrate this attainment by taking definite courses offered for that 
specific purpose; but the authors have never known of an institution 
for the preparation of teachers that made possible respectable attain- 
ment in such techniques for more than a fraction of its students. For 
the great majority of students, the only practical arrangement seems to 
be to have the students make an acceptable grade on a suitable test. 

Accordingly, the authors have prepared The Educational Library- 
Materials Proficiency Test in four alternative forms. For the relatively 
few students enrolled in satisfactory library-techniques courses using 
educational materials this test will serve as an excellent final examina- 
tion. It is suggested that all other senior undergraduates and all can- 
didates for graduate degrees in education be required to take the test 
as early as possible, using this text and notes or library materials of 
their own. They would thus take the test in a “natural” or “life” situa- 
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tion for a practical user of a library. Any student making a mark on 
the test considered satisfactory by the faculty, could be regarded as 
having satisfied the requirement. Students falling below that mark 


could be required to achieve it on another form of the test at some 
subsequent time. 


This edition lives up to the standards of the first two in the matter 
of being as good as the authors could make it at the time. The junior 


author will take increasing part, ultimately full responsibility, in any 
future revisions of the book. 


CA. 
A. J. B. 
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Part One 


BASIC TECHNIQUES OF LIBRARY UTILIZATION 


DIRECTIONS FOR LOCATING REFERENCES 
IN THIS BOOK 


Eacu numbered reference cited in this book is listed once with full bibli- 
ographic data, usually when first mentioned. Sometimes this listing comes 
immediately after the mention; sometimes at the end of the chapter in- 
volved. In this way references occur where they are most needed. 

Mention of the reference elsewhere is usually shortened by giving its 
number in parentheses. Examples: (132) signifies the whole reference 
with that number; (132 : 60) indicates page 60 of the same reference. The 
key at the back of the book instantly shows that Reference 132 will be 
found on page 309. Any similar number in parentheses that is clearly not 
the number of a section signifies a reference. 

References dealing with a particular chapter are naturally traceable 
through that chapter. 

A numbered reference can be traced 


through the Index if author, or 
organization issuing it, or titl 


e is recalled. In the Index, any page entry 
with the symbol (r) means a numbered reference with bibliographic data. 
Most references mentioned without numbers are similarly traceable only 


through the Index subject entries with which they deal. Full bibliographic 
data are usually not given for them. 


Introduction: 


REALIZING THE POTENTIAL POWER 
OF LIBRARIES 


Tue potential power of libraries surpasses that of machines or of the 
atom. Were all the libraries of the world destroyed, the power age of 
machinery and the atomic age would soon be things of the past. Only 
library materials contain the records, formulas, blueprints, theory, and 
information that would enable the present utilization of machines or 
atomic power to continue or increase. But if all the world’s modern 
machines and atomic laboratories were blasted to bits, and enough of 
its best libraries survived, the remaining library materials would en- 
able men in time to re-establish both the power age of machinery and 
the atomic age. The earliest re-establishments would be by those men 
or states that best knew how to locate and use the right library mate- 
tials, 

OF the practical sources of power for the educator, one of the great- 
est is in library materials. If he knows how, he can find available in 
print the best presentation of whatever he is looking for—inspiration, 
information, or directions for doing things. 

This vast library power is at the instant service of anyone who 
knows enough about the “Aladdin's lamps” of the library. These are 
reference books which include bibliographies, catalogs, indexes, and 
summaries. The educator with sufficient knowledge of these library 
tools and how to manipulate them efficiently has power corresponding 
to that of Aladdin in the old story. It is a power undreamed of by one 
without this library knowledge. The educator possessing such knowl- 
edge can put to work for his own needs not only the best minds of 
today but the best minds of past ages. 

Knowledge of how to locate educational information and data is the 
master key for the educator. It will enable him to unlock the doors to 
the important substations in the great library powerhouses. The signs 
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on some of these substations read: NEEDED FACTS OF ALL KINDS; HOW 
TO DO SOMETHING; TRENDS OF ANYTHING; SUPPORTING EVIDENCE; ALL 
ABOUT SOMETHING; RELATIVE VALUES OF REFERENCES; AVOIDING DU- 
PLICATION OF PREVIOUS WORK; READING FOR RECREATION. 

In contrast, the educator’s best efforts to use a library without suf- 
ficient knowledge of the available materials and techniques usually 
result only in a feeling of frustration. This feeling comes either from 
finding few or no library materials that he needs, or from being over- 
whelmed with a mass of references, nine-tenths of which turn out to 
be practically useless for his specific requirements. In both instances 
the futility is due to precisely the same thing: lack of a working knowl- 
edge of library materials and of methods of locating and using them 


easily and quickly. 


I. LIBRARY MATERIALS 


Library materials may be grouped under such classifications as 
books, periodicals, documents, manuscripts, pamphlets, pictures, clip- 
pings, films, maps, or leaflets. These in turn are classified by authors, 
titles, and subjects. The acquisitions of a large library may run into 
hundreds of thousands of items, classified under hundreds of main 
subject headings with thousands of subheadings. 
cial aids for locating all their materials quick 
and the ways to use them speedily is the 
this book. Subject headings used in cl 
tions are treated in Chapter III. 

This book stresses reference books, especially 


those particularly useful there. Reference materi 
for locating 


Libraries have spe- 
ly. Presenting these aids 
purpose of many chapters in 
assifying educational publica- 


those in education or 
als provide short cuts 
specific facts or information. These materials include: 
Dictionaries, encyclopedias, handbooks, yearbooks, annual reports, cat- 
alogs, directories, pictorial presentations, serials, indexes, and bibliog- 
raphies. Not only are the most important of these and 
scribed, but sources for locatin 
are given. 

The specific types of edu 
books are available include: 
date, names and addresses, 
textbooks, courses of study, 


their uses de- 
g and evaluating such reference works 


cational information for which reference 
Terminology, Statistics, status at a given 
biographic data, news, quotations, laws, 
trends, audio-visual aids, maps, graphs, 
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research studies, research under way, new books, book reviews, book 
lists, summaries, and abstracts. Sources for these are presented in de- 
tail. 

Special attention is accorded library tools for locating publications 
on any topic or problem at any date. Not only are periodical indexes 
treated at some length, but Chapter VIT is entirely devoted to The 
Education Index. The locating of books receives separate treatment 
from that for periodical references. Finding government documents 
and institutional or organizational publications in education often in- 
volves the use of other indexes. Chapters are devoted to the most 


important of these indexes. 


Il. LIBRARY-UTILIZATION TECHNIQUES 


Library-utilization skills can be developed only through the right 
kind of practice. Locating and profitably using educational materials 
from library sources involves skills or techniques as definite and as 
capable of high improvement under the proper laboratory instruction 
as the skills essential to driving a car, learning to swim, writing an 
article, or speaking in public. No one ever learned to do any one of 
these things by merely talking, listening, or reading about how to do 
it. Suggestions in a book like the present one should spare the user 
many mistakes. He will avoid more and greater mistakes and achieve 
far better results, however, if he supplements his reading of the text 
with significant laboratory “experiences” or exercises in the library. 
Accordingly, each chapter has a section entitled “Valuable Library 
Experiences.” While these will give maximum results only when 
taken under sufficient competent supervision, they will markedly im- 
prove the library-utilization skills of any student of education who 
does them faithfully by himself. 

This section (Section II groups the most important library skills 
under five headings listed with Arabic numerals. These skills will 
serve as a minimum list. A fairly extensive list, in many ways more 
helpful for individual needs, can be made by combining the selected 
items given in the two self-surveys which make up Sections JII and 
IV of this chapter. Later chapters treat the various skills in detail, 
both for all-purpose use and for application to materials that are dis- 
tinct types from the viewpoint of the library user. 
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l. KNOWING WHEN TO USE THE LIBRARY 


Uncertainty about when to use the library or particular materials is 
likely to arise in any one of three situations. In order of frequency of 
occurrence, these situations are: (1) The library user has a clean-cut 
question obviously answerable only by facts. (2) He is wrestling with 
an important problem so vague that he has thus far been unable to 
word it satisfactorily and define it clearly. (3) He needs to select a 
problem for study. All three situations involve the problems of avoid- 
ing unnecessary duplication of work, using the best techniques, in- 


terpreting the results correctly, and presenting these effectively in 
some kind of report. 


Discussion of the three situations and t 
constitutes this section. 

Locating Facts. This book stresses “how” and “where” to secure 
data for solving educational problems. It shows the reader how to 
n research problems one often 
s as formulating a good ques- 
g one’s findings with those of 
kind of educational research, 
f the data most useful for the 
in published or manuscript form. 
als exist in still other library doc- 
ho know where and how to find 


Defining a Problem. Much unne 
can be avoided by defining one’s pr 


heir four common aspects 


Keys to where to locate these materi 
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educator or student to select a special problem for study: (1) He may 
have a number of interesting problems but wishes to select the one 
that will be most profitable at the time; or (2) he may want to select 
a problem that will meet a specific requirement. For example, the re- 
quirement may be a talk at a teachers’ meeting or association, a pe- 
riodical article, a term paper, a master’s thesis, a doctor's dissertation, 
or a doctor of education project report. Whatever the problem, he can 
get much help from the appropriate library materials, aid often not 
procurable elsewhere. 

Avoiding Duplication. There is so much to be done in the field of 
education that it is a great pity to waste time and energy on something 
that has already been done adequately. This statement holds for prac- 
tical problems as well as for educational researches. ‘This book con- 
tains the information that, if properly applied, will substantially re- 
duce the time needed to answer this question of duplication. 

Finding Techniques. If an educator is to work successfully on any 
problem requiring more than snap judgment and hit-or-miss methods, 
he must do certain things. He must isolate the problem, set up his 
study, prosecute it with the best methods, interpret the results from 
it, and present them effectively. He may have covered all the needed 
procedures in some book or course on educational research. In this 
event, he will usually try to recall his knowledge from such sources, 
going back to his notes or to the references he already has. This step 
may be all he needs to do to achieve success in a field? problem. 
Often, however, it is not sufficient. It is seldom adequate in begin- 
ning a research study. The researcher will need to find research meth- 
ods appropriate to his study, and detailed treatments of such specific 
research techniques, in the library. f l 

Interpreting Results. It will always be far easier to obtain findings 
from data than to understand what these findings mean or imply. 
Achievement in interpreting research findings is largely a matter of 
native ability and fertility of useful ideas. However, the research 
worker can do much to insure success in interpretation if he will mas- 


* Throughout this book “peld” or “field situation” refers to the work of on-the-job 
educators in contrast to the work of those in training for such positions. Research 
connotes careful and intelligent investigation, whether part of the educator's profes- 
sional training, in connection with his field work, or similar study done by himself 
in the field, or work undertaken simply to advance knowledge about education. 
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ter what is given on interpretation in standard printed treatments of 
educational research methods and in published studies containing 
high-grade interpretation. ste 

Few studies, practical or research, can possibly have much mean- 
ing except as the results are interpreted in the light of the findings of 
others who work on the problems involved. Much the same holds for 
the methods of attack or of research employed—their scope and valid- 
ity are often best determined by comparison with the methods of 
others working on similar studies. 

Preparing a Report. The final step is the preparation of the report, 
paper, address, or article. Again the research worker or practitioner 
can turn to the library for assistance. Just as he will find treatments 
of various research methods, he will also find publications on the tech- 
niques for different types of writing. For example, he will find spe- 
cific techniques for preparing speeches, research reports, term papers, 
theses, and publicity materials; books on style and format, on tabular 


and graphic representation, and on manuscript preparation and proof- 
reading. 


2. SAVING TIME AND ENERGY ON THE MECHANICS 


Such saving releases conside 
phases of any study, 
saving: 


rable time and energy for the larger 
its thought and interpretation. To secure this 


(a) Go to the library only after definitely deciding just what is the 
purpose of the whole study 


or of the question on which you desire in- 
formation or data. 


Cb) Start searching for references only after you have devoted suf- 


ficient thought to where they are most likely to be and how they can 
be used best. 


A library user who does not follow these two wise procedures is 
certain to spend a great deal of time in unnecessary waiting and in 
retracing his steps. He could easily avoid the waste if he had ade- 
quate knowledge of the time- and labor-saving devices regularly em- 
ployed by successful library users. For example, they plan to clear up 
all the work that can be done in one part of the library before movin 
on to another place. In contrast, the 


novice “kids himself along” with 
the belief that, as the references pile up, he is making progress, In 
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reality he is no more advancing than is the investigator who tabulates 
statistics of a thousand useless cases. He tends to substitute the “sooth- 
ing routine” of hack bibliographic work for hard, clean thinking on 
what the library may contribute to his study. He gets bogged down 
in bibliographic entries because he has not kept his perspective by the 
“high-spotting” method of securing references, both for the whole 
study at the start and later for each section. 

An intended educational research often results only in a mediocre 
routine bibliographic job because the worker lacked knowledge of how 
to save time for the higher thought processes. He did only “ant” work, 
not the profitable human thinking and interpretation expected in a 
good research. The same lack produces all too numerous studies in 
which the bibliography was obviously worked up after the study was 
made and consequently could have had little or no influence on the 
thought involved. The function of a bibliography in a research is to 
give the researcher the proper stuff with which to do the necessary 
thinking and to provide the reader with citations to check the author's 
thought. 


3. SECURING A SATISFACTORY BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Any researcher needing library materials on a problem will wish 
to have as early as possible a bibliography on it that will satisfy his 
wants. He cannot secure this unless he knows the specific purposes 
for which a bibliography is used and what constitutes a good one for 
each of various purposes. He needs to know whether he requires a 
supporting bibliography, one for further study, one for readers un- 
familiar with the area, a selected bibliography, an up-to-date one, and 
so on, 
When such matters have been considered and the exact type of 
desired bibliography decided upon, the worker needs to know how to 
find quickly any such existing list of references. If there is none, he 
needs to know that fact speedily, and also how to make rapidly one 
that will suffice for his purposes. In either case, he ought to under- 
stand how to scout for references (Chapter X, Section III, 2, (a)), 
keep them organized, and make up his final bibliography. If he is en- 
gaged on a research, he should, in addition, know how to make up an 
exhaustive bibliography consisting of all the important references on 


the problem to date. 
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To keep perspective in accumulating references, the worker should 
be able to assemble quickly at the outset a short bibliography that will 
“high spot” all important subdivisions of his problem. He should pro- 
ceed similarly when he works intensively on any section of the whole. 
Otherwise, he will be smothered by a mass of references and fail to 
cover satisfactorily important areas of his study or of a given part. 

Knowledge of how to make an exhaustive bibliography within the 
time span involved in a particular research or in a section of it is nec- 
essary for several reasons. Without it, avoidance of duplication of 
other research is difficult. Without it, also, the researcher cannot be 
sure his methods of attack are sound or know what his findings really 
mean. 

To do successfully either a “high spot” or an exhaustive bibliog- 
raphy requires at least four specific skills. The worker must know how 
to draw up headings under which to look for references, and this in 
turn requires knowing where to get initial lists of headings. He must 
constantly keep in mind either the likely sources of needed informa- 
tion and data or the references that will tell him how to use them 
with profit and dispatch. He must know acceptable bibliographic 
forms that will be useful to him throughout his study and will not 


necessitate too much rewriting for insertion in the final bibliography 
of his manuscript. 


4. DOING EFFICIENTLY THE DIFFERENT KINDS 
OF READING REQUIRED 


Under the best of conditions, use of the library requires so much 
reading that the educator should try to cut reading down wherever 
possible without loss of efficiency. Often, however, even when he has 
been using libraries for years, he does not know such ways of cutting 
as these: Rapid scanning of bibliographies to “spot” promising ref- 
erences; equally rapid scanning of a book or an article to find if it is 
worth noting as a reference; fast skimming of a 
gist of it and to note the parts worth careful perusal; and severely criti- 
cal reading of important passages with due care for their setting and 
comparison with other documents in the same field. 

Knowledge of when and how to use samplings and short cuts is as 
essential in the reading phases of a stud 
tion. 


reference to get the 


y as in a statistical investiga- 
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For an extended discussion of the kinds of reading useful in work 
utilizing the library, see Chapter x 


5. EFFICIENT NOTE-TAKING 


Accurate and effective library reading requires certain knowledges 
and skills in note-taking, such as: When to take notes, particularly so 
as not to interfere with profitable reading; how to take notes on read- 
ing and references; how to keep notes organized for effective, easy, 
and rapid use at any time; and how to prevent the mechanics of note- 
taking from interfering with the thought and interpretive aspects of 
the study. 

For a full treatment of note-taking in connection with library mate- 


rials, see Chapter XI. 


Ill. SELF-SURVEY OF LIBRARY KNOWLEDGES AND 
SKILLS NEEDED BY PROFESSIONALLY ALERT 
SCHOOL WORKERS IN THE FIELD? 


DIRECTIONS 

ask yourself on each one: “Do I know 
to this question without waiting for 
and so work profitably in any library 


In looking over these items, 
how to find quickly the answer 
a library attendant to help me, 
at any time?” 


A. To Facilitate Professional Contacts or Advancement 


1. Where can I find the significant facts about a community or an insti- 
tution in which I would like to work or secure a position? 

2. Where can I obtain personal and professional information about a 
school superintendent or a college president whom I am to interview 


concerning a position? 
3. Where in the library can I quickly 


schoolman when I know only his position xan 
tendent of schools in Detroit, Michigan? The principal of the Peddie 


School for Boys? The clerk of the School Board in Tucson, Arizona? 
The director of the summer school at the University of Alabama? The 


president of Drake University? 
4. How can I find in which state: 
salaries, tenure, and pensions? 
_ *Many of the items in Section IV following are equa’ 
in connection with their major interests- 


find the name and address of a 
? For example, the superin- 


s educators in my field have the best 


lly valuable to field workers 
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. How can I discover what 1 would have to add to my present qualifi- 


cations to secure a teaching certificate in each of these states? 
Where at present are educators I have worked with whose recommen- 
dations written now would count most for me? 


. Who are the best three men in the country to give me further training 


in my field? 


. Where can I, at any time, find immediately the name of the specialist 


in the United States Office of Education who can be of most service 
to me in my professional work? 


. Do I know where to find immediately, at any time of the year, the 


opening date for the coming or present school year for the state 
university or another higher educational institution of my state? 
How can I find the trend of current opinion during the campaign 
for, and enactment of, some major piece of educational legislation in 
a given state? 

From what college did the present United States Commissioner of 
Education receive his bachelor's degree? 

Where can I find immediately the names and addresses of officers of 
the National Education Association for any given year? For example, 
the general secretary, the secretary of the department in my field, the 
director from my state? 

How can I keep up with prospective educational legislation, federal 
and state? 


In what year did a certain univer 


sity professor retire? What position 
does he now hold? 


B. To Further Growth in a Major Interest 


15, 


16. 


17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


21. 


Is there a guide to the professional literature in my area of major in- 
terest? If so, where is it and how may I secure a copy? If there is no 
such guide, what ought to go into one if I am to keep my eyes open 
and in the course of several years gradually build up one for myself? 


Which are the most useful three reference books for my area of 
major interest? 


What are the most im 
area of major interest? 
Which other magazines re 
major interest? 

Which journal contains the best news notes in my area of major in- 
terest? Which one has the best personal news notes for the area? 
Which yearbook as a series and which number of this yearbook to 
date are most significant for my area of major interest? 

How can I find the latest number of any given yearbook, say one on 


supervision, no matter what time of the year this question may come 
up? 


portant three periodicals specializing in my 


gularly carry news notes in my area of 


C. To Increase Efficiency 
29. How can I quickly 


. Where can I find names an 
. Where can I find a list of 


. Which are the best periodicals fo 


30. 


31 


32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36 


37. 
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Which series of publications of the United States Office of Education 
is of most interest in my area of major interest? What items of value 


in the series can I count on securing? 


. Which encyclopedia is best for use in my area of major interest? 
. Where can I find the statistics that count the most in my area of 


major interest? 


Other than the authors of textbooks I am using and the faculty mem- 


bers under whom I have taken courses, who are the present-day au- 


thorities in my line of educational work? 
d publication data on recent courses of 


study of interest to me? . 
all the textbooks available for work in a 


given subject at a given level? . 
r keeping up to date on a special 
isual Aids, Atomic Power, Aviation, Con- 


topic, for example, Audio-v. ¢ 
Printing, or Teaching of Mathe- 


sumer Education, Rural Sociology, 
matics? 
in the Classroom and in Supervision 


find such often-needed practical information as: 
(a) The requirements for voting in adjoining states? (b) The rules 
ican flag under all conditions? Ce) The exact 


for displaying the American : 2 y 
present relation of the United States to one of our outlying posses- 


sions? x 
account of a recent disaster? The 


How can I find in the library an 
subject of the next state debating league season? The theme of an 


educational association’s meeting held two years ago? Facts about a 
speaker at a convention about six months back? , , 
Where can I find sound evaluations of some interesting tests in my 
field that are energetically pushed by salesmen for the publisher? 
What are the best lists of educational films showing which films are 


Ke 

free, can be rented, or are purchasable? —— 

Where can I find information and pictures about authentic costumes 
a 


i istorici geant? 
for a school or community historical pag 
Where can I obtain a good study guide for teaching by means of 


Tow a find most quickly a picture of some specific recent hap- 
i 1? Cb) non-sc ool? 
ee ae a study guide for a flm soon to be shown in my 

community? 

Do I know how to 
course-of-study subjects, 
common fly, or flag of Japan? 


to find illustrations for school, thesis, textbook, or 
such as bamboo, disease germs carried by the 


14 
38. 


39. 
40. 


41. 


= 


42. 


43, 


44, 


45. 
46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


50. 


51. 


52. 
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Where can I locate a life of James Watt or of General Eisenhower 
readable by children of the fourth grade? 

Where can I find whether a certain film is good for school use and in 
which grades? 

Where should I look to find the most recent good articles on: Tele- 
vision, nuclear fission, new alloys, uses of plastics, book clubs, teach- 
ers’ workbooks, soilless plant culture, anthropoid ape intelligence, 
draft board activities in World War I, employee selection, or changes 
in the relation between capital and labor? 

What are good standards for conducting a poll on public interest in 
a topic? 

Where can I locate free teaching materials on such topics as the 
manufacture of rayon, consumer education, meat substitutes, housing, 
soil erosion, or electrification in rural areas? 

We are considering installing audio-visual equipment in my school. 
What are the best forms of installation for our particular needs and 
what will they cost? 

What library guide describes the services available to my school in 
the nearest museums? 

Where can I find helpful reviews of films released some time ago? 
Where can I obtain a schedule of radio programs especially suitable 
for schools? 

Where can I find the meaning of recently introduced or popularized 
terms? Words like “goon,” “gadget,” and “boondoggle”? Expressions 
like “frame of reference,” “climate of opinion,” and “implementing a 
directive”? 

Where can I locate such items as the following: (a) Map showing 
density of population in various states? Cb) Map showing election re- 
turns in the last presidential election? Cc) Chart showing acceptable 
school organization for a community? For a state? (d) Graph com- 
paring relative ability and effort of various states or communities to 
support education? 

Do I know how to locate quickly a picture of a former president of 
the United States when he first attracted national attention? Of a 
noted educational leader now dead? Of the present head of educa- 
tion in the United States government? 

Where can I quickly locate a quotation: On the value of thorough- 
ness in school? To show humorously that janitors in the school are 
paid more than the teachers? Appropriate for a talk on what the 
public expects from teachers in the way of observable conduct? 

Do I know how to read and interpret accurately the maps and graphs 
I need in my work? 

Do I know how to locate quickly in a library pictures of such diverse 
sorts as these: The most recently published portrait of Ralph Tyler 
or some other prominent educator? “The Man with the Hoe”? The 
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famous picture of the Marines raising the flag on Iwo Jima? An 
allegorical representation of education? A schoolhouse in colonial 
days? A schoolhouse recently erected in a city comparable to mine? 
Pupil safety patrol? Nursery school practice? The International 
House at the University of Chicago? 

53, How can I find the author and complete poem beginning: “Men 
look to the East for the dawning things”? 

54. How should I proceed to find biographic data concerning a notorious 
person not included in the usual sources of brief biographies with 
which I am familiar? 

55. Where in the library can I quickly find facts concerning the educa- 
tion of: A certain European dictator or national leader? An ex-presi- 
dent of the United States? A contemporary leader in American poli- 
tics? A man known throughout the world? 

56. Can I find a poem on a school topic or interest to use: In teaching? 
In a talk to all the janitors of the school system? In an address to a 
service club like Rotary or Kiwanis? For some special educational 
occasion? 

57. How can I locate brief biographies of those who have achieved con- 
temporary success: In the theater? In television? In the Central 
States? In New York City? In Norway? In science? In the United 
Nations? In Canada? 

58. Where can I get immediately full bibliographic data on several texts 
which had only a few of the necessary items in the advertisements 


59, Where in the library can I find an adequate brief biography of a 
Of a minor living educator? A former Ameri- 


can lawyer now dead and not nationally known? An ancient Greek 


poet? The first European to print with movable type? 
the frst book that used the word America? 
60. Where can I find information about a living American who did not 


come into prominence until about six months ago? 


D. Miscellaneous Knowledges and Skills of Importance 


61. Where should I look for the most recent bibliography on an educa- 


tional problem in which I am interested? On a non-educational 


problem? 

62. Do I know which kinds of library reading are almost a waste of time? 

63. Do I know how to increase my speed in reading? 

64. Do I know when and how to skim in library reading? 

65. What is the fastest procedure for running down a periodical article 
published two or three years 2g when I am uncertain of the au- 
thor’s name, the title, or the kind of treatment, and the library staff 


have no time to do it for me? 
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68. 
69. 
70. 
TL 


72. 


73: 


TA. 
75. 


76. 


TT, 
78. 
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Where can I locate a good cartoon depicting the unfairness of 
cutting salaries that are paid to teachers while maintaining or even 
increasing the salaries of janitors, policemen, firemen, and other 
public employees? ; 
How can I find who wrote a certain book not possessed by the library 
when I know only the book's title, and the library staff have no time 
to look it up for me? 

How can I find when a given text was first published so that I can 
determine whether it is a new book or a revised edition? 

What is the quickest way to find the age of some well-known living 
writer? 

Do I know where to find one or two good statements telling what a 
book is about? 

Where can I find whether a new edition has been published of a 
certain book? 

How can I find the regulations in my state which answer the follow- 
ing questions: (a) How many hours constitute a full public school 
day? (b) Can a public school board discipline a young woman 
high school teacher who goes to non-school dances with a high school 
boy? Çe) Is Armistice Day a legal public school holiday? (d) Can a 
public school board dismiss a teacher who becomes deaf during the 
year? (e) Can pupils take religious instruction from ministers inside 
the school building on school time? Outside the school building? 
Do I know how to find the address of the publisher of any book, no 
matter when published, when I cannot see a copy of the book? Of 
any periodical? 

In what library tool can I most quickly find the price of any book I 
wish to purchase that was published at least a month ago? 

Do I know how to find all the books by a certain author or all those 


available on a certain topic in the library I am using, and how to get 
their call numbers? 


Do I know how to locat 
cals of different dates? 
How can I tell whether a book I wish to use contains plates? 

The bibliographic data I have on a certain book I used some time 
back are incomplete or doubtful. For example, I lack the publisher's 
name, the publication date, or the number of pages. I need full and 
accurate data at once. The book has been lost or will be in use for 
some time by someone else at a distance, and will not be returned 
for a week. Do I know how to complete the data by looking up the 
book in three different places in the card catalog so that I will not lose 
time because others are using some of the drawers? 


e quickly articles in non-educational periodi- 
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IV. SELF-SURVEY OF LIBRARY KNOWLEDGES AND 
SKILLS NEEDED BY EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH WORKERS * 


DIRECTIONS 


In looking over these items, ask yourself on each one: “Do I know 
how to find quickly the answer to this question without waiting for 
a library attendant to help me, and so work profitably in any library 
at any time?” l 


A. 


79, 


80. 
81, 


82. 
83. 


84. 
85. 


86. 


87. 
88. 


89, 
90. 


91. 


93 


* Many of the items in Section III, preceding, 


To Improve Planning Procedures 


Do I know what decisions must be made in planning effective work 


with library materials? 


What order of procedure is best in work with library materials? 


Where can I find a treatment of the heads under which to draw up 
an outline for my proposed research or dissertation? 

Do I know how to do the kinds of reading necessary in successful 
research with library materials? 

Do I know how to read when dealing with a typical problem situa- 
tion? 

When is it advisable to ha 
Do I know how to do the f 
making a bibliography? 
Do I know how to read for critic 
ence? 

Will my proposed study seriously 
How can I find out whether my pro 
other institution? 

Do I know how to sa 


library materials? 

Do I know how to draw up a schedule of the kinds of library mate- 

rials I shall need on my problem so that I shall not miss any im- 

portant sources? 

How may I make up 

references on my pro 

look in the library resources I consult? 

. How shall I take down references so that I shall not have to do much 
of the work over again? 

- Do I know how to set up a g0 


ve assistants read for me in the library? 
ast scouting necessary in the early stages of 


al review or evaluation of a refer- 


; duplicate previous work? 
blem is being worked on at some 


ve time on the mechanical phases of work with 


shall not miss valuable 


a list of headings so that I 
where to 


blem simply because I do not know 


d system of note-taking in connection 


are also highly useful to educational 


researchers. 
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with my dissertation, including checking and evaluating my present 
practice in taking notes? . i 

If my problem requires a questionnaire, where can I get a list of 
names of likely persons to whom to send it? Of non-educational 
names, such as engineers, government officials, health officers, or par- 
ents? Of educational names, such as city school supervisors, deans of 
schools of education, directors of bureaus of educational research, or 
curriculum specialists? 

Do I know the meaning of abbreviations commonly used in pub- 
lished researches, such as: cf., L.S., op. cit., supra, vid.? 

Just what will I have to do and what will I have to pay in order to 
discover and borrow a book on my problem available in other librar- 
ies? How can I find which libraries have it? 

Where can I find, or make up, a list of all the books, including text- 
books, ever written by any given author, and how can I bring the list 
up to date? 


B. To Expedite Finding Library Materials 


98. 
99. 


100. 


101. 
102. 


103. 


104. 


105. 


106. 


Do I know how to locate materials on my problem most expeditiously 
in any kind of book likely to bear on it? 

Do I know how to locate bibliographies on my problem: (a) One 
which is a brief overview? Cb) A complete one? (c) One covering 
periodical articles? (d) The latest one in print? Do I know how to 
bring these up to date? 

How can I locate library materials that will help me to evaluate my 
work on my problem: An old educational book? An old non-educa- 
tional book? A recent educational book? A recent non-educational 
book? A textbook? An old periodical article? A recent periodical 
article? 

Where can I obtain information that will give me help on how much 
emphasis to place on the writings of a living educational author? 
ha are the best indexes for periodical articles relative to my prob- 
em 

Do I know whether the periodicals important to my problem are 
covered by The Education Index? (If they are, that index will save 
me the time needed to discover and gain access to unbound copies 
or annual volumes of each periodical I need.) 


107. 


108. 
109, 


110. 


MI: 


112, 
113. 


114. 
LS, 
116, 
117. 


118. 


119, 
120. 
121, 


122, 
123, 


124, 
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know which name to look for in searching within a list of references 
of a given date? 

Where can I sce copies of certain old periodicals that the library I 
am using does not have but that I need for my problem? 

Do I know how to locate the most recent book on my problem? 
How can I locate data on a very recent book on my problem when 
the data I have found so far are incomplete and possibly inaccurate? 
Do I know the headings under which to look for materials on my 
ducation Index or any other index for periodicals? 
mes of a periodical after I leave this 
libraries near me will have these 


problem in The E 
If I wish to use certain volu 
library, how can I find which 
volumes? 

What series of publications wi 7 
practically any American book published in my lifetime? 

At any given date, which numbers of The Education Index, the 
fewest possible, must I use to be sure of covering all it has to con- 


tribute on my problem? , 
Which is the nearest library that has a periodical needed in my work 


but not taken by the library I am using now? — Ep , 
Where can I get a list of recent publications in English issued in 


foreign countries? , = 
In what one reference can I get a complete list of the publications 


of almost any publishing company? ; ; 
How can I locate a research on my problem from the following typical 
fragmentary data? I recall seeing the article and substantially what 
it contained, but I do not know who wrote it, when it was published, 
or in which periodical it appeared. 

How can I complete references that must be full for my purposes? 
For example, as found, some references lacked data on publishers, or 
prices, or numbers of pages, Or publication dates. . 

Where can I find the latest expressions of informed opinion on some 
educational problem I would like to solve? OF popular opinion? 
How can I locate a brief history of the subject of my problem, or a 
full history of it, and find materials for bringing these up to date? 

In working on my problem, what law books should I consult to 
locate: (a) Statements of educational principles (much law repre- 
sents “crystallized custom”)? (b) Data on aspirations and ideals 
Csome legislation represents only aspirations and ideals)? 

How can I locate the crucial statistics on my problem? 

Where can I locate government documents (federal, state, or local) 
pertinent to my problem, published at different dates, say before 
1900, from 1930 to 1940, or within the Jast month? 

What indexes should I use to be sure of covering all the resources of 
the United States Office of Education for my major field or for my 


problem, at any necessary dates? 


Il give me full bibliographic data on 
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125. Which indexes should I use to be sure of covering all the resources 
of National Education Association publications of value for my prob- 
lem? ; , 

126. Which series of the publications of the National Education Associa- 
tion is of most interest to me on my problem? Where can I find, or 
get the data for building up, a list of the numbers in this series that 
will be up to date and also include numbers scheduled for the future? 

127. Do I know how to find the distinction between terms often carelessly 
used interchangeably, such as: curriculum and course of study; stand- 
ards and criteria; breakdown and analysis of data; educational strat- 
egy and educational tactics? 


C. To Facilitate Writing Up a Research 


128. Do I know a good book covering all important problems connected 
with writing up a research effectively? 

129. On writing up my problem, I wish to know: When I should use cer- 
tain visual presentations, the best forms of them to use for my 
purposes, and how to draw them so they will be approved by the 
readers involved. Do I know how to do these tł 
Charts? Maps? Graphs? 

130. Do I know how to write up in acceptable final form all kinds of ref- 
erences for library materials that I originally found in all sorts of 
forms? 


- Do I know the meaning of commonly used proofreading signs, for 
example, 9| ? O? stet? #? 
132. In preparing a manuscript, do I know the distinction between several 
asterisks (***) and several dots Gera 


133. I wish to select an attractive title for a book I am writing. How can 
I determine whether the title I wish to use has ever been used for a 


book before? 
134. Do I know how to indicate in a manuscript that certain words are 
to be set in italics or in boldface type when printed? 
135. Do I know how to make an index that will be of maximum usefulness 
but will require a minimum of time and energy to prepare? 


hree things for: 


The following suggested library experiences will enable the reader 
to test his ability to apply practically what he has read in this Introduc- 
tion. Until he can go through such experiences to the satisfaction of 
himself and/or his instructor, his reading of the Introduction will not 
appreciably increase his command of the library materials and tech- 


niques there treated. This holds true also for the individual chapters 
and their sections of Experiences, 
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VALUABLE LIBRARY EXPERIENCES 


E-1. In the two self-surveys (Sections III and IV), check the questions 
you think you should know how to answer. 

E-2. Then check with some other kind of symbol each of these questions 
that you can now answer. 

E-3. What percentage of the questions you should be able to answer can 
you now answer? 

E-4. On which library knowledges and skills that you need are you now 
strongest? On which weakest? 


Special Note: If you have your own copy of this book, check in it. If 
you are using a library copy, to avoid defacing it or interfering with similar 
use of it by others check on slips as explained in Chapter XI, Section IV, 


second paragraph. 


i ip e 
nal 
S.CERT., West Bengal 


ee | aa 


Chapter I 


GENERAL SUGGESTIONS FOR LIBRARY 
SEARCHING 


I. KEEPING PERSPECTIVE IN LIBRARY WORK 


Tue first thing to do in planning a search for library materials is to 
get a perspective by finding the relationships between the important 
parts of the job. The reading of this chapter can be used to illustrate 
what is meant. Before reading further than this paragraph, examine 
the five main headings of the chapter, all beginning with Roman 
numerals. This procedure will provide a perspective of the chapter. 
Then come back to Section I. First glance through it to find the re- 
lationships between the italicized parts. Then read the section as care- 
fully as you consider necessary. Next read the remaining sections 
with their subsections in the same way. Following this procedure with 
other chapters will enable you to keep your perspective much better 
when you have occasion to read them. 

In any library work, intelligent planning in advance will save the 
searcher much unnecessary mechanical labor. Unless one plans ahead, 
he is likely to seek hastily the needed items in places that he knows 
have many references, without considering whether these references 
would bear directly on his topic or problem. He realizes too late that 
the particular references required could not possibly be where he be- 
gan looking. Sometimes, when working for the first time in a certain 
library, the searcher will find himself in need of a dictionary or an 
encyclopedia but will not know where these books are located. Oc- 
casionally, in going through current issues of a familiar periodical, he 
will discover that he must have the issues of ten years earlier but is 
totally ignorant of where the older volumes are kept. Often much 
time is lost in waiting for a library attendant to answer such questions. 

It is easy to avoid these and similar difficulties, No amount of rou- 

22 
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tine library activity can produce what a little efficient thinking or plan- 
ning can bring about in a short time. 

The library user needs to keep perspective not only in his planning 
but also throughout his search. Nearly always at the outset he feels 
he is in one of two predicaments. Either he believes there is little or 
no literature easily available on his problem, or he is overwhelmed by 
great numbers of apparently pertinent references. If he finds himself 
in the first difficulty, it usually is because he does not know the right 
headings under which to look (Chapter III) or the proper indexes to 
use (Chapters IV-VII). He frequently will be in the second dif_- 
culty, with numerous references threatening to swamp him. In either 
case, selection of a reasonable number of good references requires in- 
telligent planning and preservation of perspective at all costs. A work- 
ing knowledge of such matters will greatly decrease mental strain and 
markedly raise the quality of results in library searching. 

To retain mastery over library materials, the searcher must first de- 
cide just what kinds of references, and how many, he must have. This 
decision requires that a clean-cut question be answered, as shown in 
Chapter II, Section II. Only after such a decision is made does it pay 
to consider where the desired kinds of materials, and individual ref- 
erences within the various kinds, are likely to be found. Such deci- 
sions as this can profitably be made only in their proper setting as part 


of a plan for the whole undertaking. 


Il. DETERMINING WHAT LIBRARY MATERIALS 
ARE NEEDED 


dge from any sources, including pertinent 


Using present knowle 
order, as far as seems advisable, the 


chapters of this book, carry out in 
following Four steps: 


l. HAVE CLEARLY IN MIND WHAT YOU INTEND TO DO WITH THE 


ANSWER TO YOUR QUESTION 

One should ask himself: “What would I do with the answer to my 
Original question if I had itp” Answering this query will often clear 
Up a purpose that before was annoyingly vague. The procedure given 
here is that habitually used by a good reference librarian when some- 
one comes to him with a vague question. 
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This step is highly important because, to anyone familiar with the 
kinds of questions that arise, it at once indicates the TYPE of question 
and consequently some of the details to be sought for that type. Dif- 
ferent types and subtypes of questions require different procedures for 
further sharpening of the inquiries. A reference librarian can hel 
here if the user will take him into his confidence and let him know 
exactly what he wishes to do with the answer, A good reference li- 
brarian considers the relation between an inquirer and himself as con- 
fidential as that between a doctor or a lawyer and his client. 

As soon as one has a clear idea of the kind of library work needed, 
the procedures treated in Chapter II will ensure effective use of the 


library. 


2. DETERMINE THE TYPE CAND SUBTYPE IF ANY) OF YOUR QUESTION 
AND USE THE CLEARING UP PROCEDURES ADVISED 


Six types of questions, with examples and advisable measures for 
clearing up each type, are defined below. 


Ca) Fact Type: “Where can I find a certain fact?” 


1) Meaning Type of Fact: 
pression I have been una 


Examples: Co-recreation 
polarized subject, E, S. P, 


Clearing up procedures: If the question does not already carry its clues, 
find out exactly where the word or expression occurred and, if possible, see 


the passage in which it turned up. Thus, of the examples above, “co-recre- 


ation” already carries a clue in the first syllable. For the other items, the 


passages of original occurrence would indicate that “sigma scores” pertains 
to statistical description of testing: “gobbledygook” is current slang; “frame 
of reference” is used in social studies; “polarized subject” is a term in cur- 


ticulum revision; “E. S. P.” is an abbreviation using the initial letters of a 
three-word term in psychology. 


“What is the meaning of some word or ex- 
ble to run down in an ordinary dictionary?” 


, Sigma scores, gobbledygook, frame of reference, 


2) Numerical or Statistical Type of Fact. 


Examples: What is the cost of living a 
munity? How many teacher-training 
positions during a certain period? What is the average salary for elemen- 
tary school teachers in a certain state? In a certain year in a certain state, 
how many college students were GI’s? Which has more people, Los 
Angeles or Detroit? 


Clearing up procedures: What are the exact characteristics of the statis- 


t a certain date in a certain com- 
graduates in a given state secured 
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tics desired? Must they be governmental or non-governmental, current or 
old, primary or derived, published or unpublished? Clearing up such 
matters will usually indicate which agency is most likely to collect and 
issue the figures sought. Sometimes it is necessary to clarify some term in 
the question, as in the inquiry about Los Angeles and Detroit. No one 
can possibly answer this question until he knows whether city limits or 


metropolitan areas are meant. 


3) Historical Type of Fact. 

Examples: Who was the originator of the American Youth Congress? 
When and where were the earliest nursery schools started? Who was the 
first person to use the clinical case-study method in guidance work? What 
was Pestalozzi's influence on American education? Why did junior col- 
leges develop so rapidly in California and so slowly in the Northeastern 
states? 

Clearing up procedures: If the question i 
examples in the preceding paragraph, every effort should be made to make 
it so. As to effects, always remember that Causal relationships are the hard- 
est of all things to establish. For instance, a high statistical correlation 
might conceivably be found between the size of sunspots and the scholar- 
ship averages of Phi Beta Kappa jnitiates at a certain university over the 
years. This correlation would not mean that the variations in scholarship 
Were caused by the sunspots or that they caused the spots. 


s not already as definite as the 


4) Exact-Wording Type of Fact. 
Examples: (a) What is the wording of Washington's admonition to the 
merican people about entangling alliances? (b) Just how runs the old 
quotation about God's mills grinding slowly but finely? Cc) Give a quota- 
tion to use in a humorous comment implying that government workers sel- 
dom exert themselves enough to perspire- Cd) Just what did the President 


say in a certain broadcast that was the subject of much subsequent dispute? 


Ce) What is the text of a given law or ordinance, e.g., requirements for 


4 teaching certificate in a neighboring state, or the number of hours per 


ay a teacher must be on duty? f ; 
(a) requires knowing whether the 


Clearing wp procedures: Question juires ) ; 

are statement or the quotation in its full setting is desired. If one wishes 
: - eC Tet? 

to answer question (b), he will soon be conjecturing that “God's” may 


really be “gods.” He will have little chance of success on question Cc) 
until he realizes that the humorous slant will have to come from himself, 
not from any book of quotations. The start on question Cd) must include 
determining the date of the broadcast as accurately as possible. In question 
Ce) the name of the state is probably definitely known; there must be 
equal definiteness at the outset about the level of school, with subjects 
for a high school teacher, for which certificate requirements are sought. 
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In a question involving legal provisions, as Ce) does, settle at the start 
whether the essential stipulations of the provision or the exact words are 
really needed. , SEIE 

In practically all questions of this type, the inquirer must count on 
having to cite authority, giving all the details needed to check his ac- 
curacy on the exact wording sought. 


5) Uncertain Proper-Name Type of Fact: “Where can I find something 


that involves a proper name I do not know, am doubtful about, or am 
sure is incorrect?” 


Many questions of other types may involve proper names and still not 
fall in this category because the names are accurately known. A question 
of this type may even include in its wording one or more proper names 
known to be correct and still involve uncertainty about other proper names, 
as in several of the following items. 

Examples: (a) Who is the author of Mathematics for the Millions? (b) 
Give a list of all the books by John Dewey. (c) What is the title of the 
book by Mrs, Lindburg (spelling uncertain but the wife of the famous 
aviator is meant) that predicted that Russian and German views of gov- 
ernment and social organization would become increasingly influential in 
other countries, even in the United States? (d) Give the name and address 
of the firm in New York City that breaks down taxes on various commodi- 
ties from start to consumption, for instance, bread. (e) Who are the mem- 
bers of a certain committee in a certain organization? (f) Give the name 
and address of Susie Smith’s summer camp for girls. (g) What is the tele- 
phone number of a prominent person in a large city when the chances 
are that the searcher has the first name misspelled or the initials wrong? 
Ch) Who is Dorothy Canfield Fisher’s publisher? Ci) Who are the writers 
of the many mystery stories under the name of Ellery Queen? (j) What is 
the real name of the movie star So-and-So? (k) What is the first name of 


a prominent person whose last name only is knoy 


wn to the searcher and 
who does not live in the searcher’s city, so a telephone directory cannot be 
used? 


Clearing up procedures: Get the name in full 
possible, by any means available. Often it is desirable to jot down a few 
items of information about the person or organization possessing the name. 
In question (g), for instance, one knows that the name must be located in 
a telephone directory. If the man’s street address or his exact occupation 
can be discovered from other sources, his name can be quickly located in 
the telephone directory. On many questions of this type the reference 


librarian can quickly give the full proper name correctly spelled. If he is 
not available at the time, the right chapter of this book h 


that will enable one to settle such matters for himself. In the case of some 
of the questions, one can find the full name and correct spelling in the 
reference in which the answer is found. The tight chapter of this book will 


and correctly spelled if 


as suggestions 
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direct any alert searcher to the proper reference for answering any ques- 
tion in the preceding paragraph. Other pertinent chapters give directions 
for verifying the proper name as soon as one has secured the right refer- 


ence. 

Cb) How-to-Do Type: “Where can I find how to do a certain 
thing?” 

Examples: (a) Teach a child to enunciate clearly. (b) Organize a com- 
munity council. (c) Catalog a school library. (d) Trace a school- or 
a businessman who has moved to another town. (e) Write 10,000 in 
Roman numerals. (f) Coach six-man football. 

Clearing up procedures: Find out just what is to be done; then consider 
whether changes in methods of doing it have been marked of late. Ex- 
ample (e) concerns something that people have known how to do for over 
a thousand years; therefore even an ancient book would help one to secure 
the answer. We have also known how to do (a) and (c) for many years, 
so old treatments would be satisfactory. Examples (b) and (f) are so 
recent that they can be expected to improve or change a good bit, and so 
on each of them one would need a discussion as up to date as possible. 
Example (d) is obviously not written up anywhere and will require one’s 

thinking cap” or that of the reference librarian, especially since the post 
office will not give any such address to an inquirer. 

Cc) Trends Type: “What are the trends in such-and-such an ac- 
tivity?” 

This type often requires statistical facts and sometimes one will want 
Predictions for the future. 

Examples: What are the tendencies in college entrance requirements? 
How much training are new elementary school teachers likely to be re- 
quired to have in the next five years in a certain state? How well have the 
increases in teachers’ salaries kept pace with the increases in cost of 
living? 

Clearing up procedures: Decide how far back one needs to go to be sure 
of getting reliable trends and how much reliability the implied prediction 
about the future must have. Then use the procedures of (a), 2), pre- 
ceding. 

Cd) Supporting-evidence type: “What evidence or argument can I 
find to support something I wish supported?” 


Examples: Employing married women teachers; 
building; starting a curriculum-revision program; 
of 100 per cent promotion. 

Clearing up procedures: Start agai 
Controversial matter. If one wishes to 


campaigning for a new 
or introducing a plan 


n and realize that each of these is a 
be accurate, the real question in each 
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case is: “Where can I find the arguments and evidence for and against 
the proposition?” 


Ce) All-About Type: “Where can I find out ‘all about’ so-and-so?” 


Examples: Progressive education; training in honesty; the St. John’s Col- 
lege Plan; the Iowa I. Q. experiments; or the Adler list of good books. 

Clearing wp procedures: If one is frank with himself, he will admit he 
seldom really wishes to know “all about” the topic. His exact purpose 
can be found if he will get down to business and answer for himself such 
questions as these: Will a bird’s-eye or overview treatment do? Do I need 
an exhaustive treatment? If so, should it be a single long one or an ex- 
tensive bibliography? Is a history or an evaluation of the matter necessary 
for my purpose? How up to date does the treatment have to be? As to 
reliability of treatment, will opinion do for my needs? Must I cite re- 


searches in evidence? Do I wish to establish or certify the standings of 
the writers used? 


CE) Evaluation-of-Reference Type: “How reliable is such-and-such 
a reference?” 


Examples: What is the best single reference on the direct method of 
teaching foreign languages or on organismic psychology? For which profes- 
sional magazines should a given educator subscribe? What is the general 
ranking of a certain high school or college? 

Clearing up procedures: These are the same as Ce) preceding, on extent, 
date, and language, publisher for a single reference, with special reference 
on reliability. If one secures the help of a librarian on this question he 


cannot expect him to advise a selection that will incur enmity toward the 
library, however sound that advice might be. 


Cg) Duplication-of-Previous-W ork Type: “Has this ever been 


worked out and written up before?” 


Examples: Library skills needed by a college freshman; attitudes of ele- 


mentary school children toward some social problem; the relative values of 


individual experiment and demonstration methods in science laboratory 
teaching. 


Clearing up procedures: This type must be defined as sharply as possible, 
for most things are sure to have been covered before in some measure, per- 
haps fully for some phases. One cannot realize too soon that this type of 
searching requires so much labor and accuracy that this text or any 
similar books and the help of a librarian can seldom do more than show 
where to run down the desired information. In particular, if one plans to 
work on a doctoral dissertation problem, he cannot expect anyone but him- 
self to go through the long and arduous labor of searching to see that the 
problem has never been used for a dissertation. 
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3. RECALL JUST HOW THE QUESTION AROSE 


This step will frequently clear up the question. If the question 
came up in a document, going back and examining the pertinent pas- 
sage in its documentary setting will often greatly speed up such clarifi- 
cation. 


4. EXAMINE THE QUESTION TO SEE WHAT CLUES IT CARRIES TO ITS 


ANSWER 

examination often made when the three pre- 
duced results. An alert searcher would early 
question as a matter of common sense. 
ds indicating cross references. If it 
he specific passage may give helpful 
er. Beyond these simple prescrip- 
less be specific. 


This step refers to the 
vious steps have not pro 
have looked for clues in his 

The question may contain wor 
arose in a document, looking up t! 
clues to where to look for the answ 
tions, it is impossible to generalize here, much 


Ill. DECIDING WHERE THE MATERIALS WILL BE FOUND 
IN THE LIBRARY 


sions as to just where desired library ma- 


terials are most likely to be found will depend upon the searcher’s 
knowledge of a great variety of sources. One can never have too much 
of such knowledge, whether he acquires it from this book or else- 
where. In planning for library searching at any stage of his career, for 
any possible purpose, the searcher should start with whatever infor- 
mation on sources he has or can acquire quickly. On this basis, a 


Specific and a general suggestion can be given here. 
The specific suggestio: locating each important kind 


n: For help in 
of library material, use the appropriate headings in the table of con- 
tents of this book. Start by examining the headings and trying to dis- 
cover which chapter is likely to contain information on the kind of 


material desired. When the most likely chapter has been selected, run 


through it rapidly for specific hints or directions. 
The e aiiin a View library searching from the standpoint 
of the references themselves. This attitude will be especially helpful 


on those numerous occasions one starts his search with only the 


barest clues or hints about th els sure will in the end 


Success in preliminary deci 


when 
e materials he fe 
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be most valuable for his purposes. Even an inexperienced searcher 
who seriously considers where the desired references and data are 
most likely to be will have a good chance to find them. But even the 
most brilliant student who starts out to hunt hidden references, think- 
ing only of himself and his needs, unwilling or not knowing how to 
imagine where the publications or manuscripts are, is very unlikely to 
find the desired items. He will hardly ever find them unless he can 
call on some library staff member with the ability and time to do the 
searching for him. 

This general suggestion and the information in this book will en- 
able you to locate quickly a certain reference when you start with such 
vaguenesses as these: Remembering what the study was about but not 
being able to recall its title or author; recalling having read a review 
of a publication, but not having the faintest notion where, and not 
being able to place the time except within a certain five-year period. 


IV. SAVING TIME AND ENERGY IN THE LIBRARY 


The following procedures will help reduce time and work required 


in the library. 


l. RECALL AND UTILIZE WHAT YOU NOW KNOW THAT WILL HELP 


Many persons waste much time and energy in library searches be- 
cause they fail to apply the resources and knowledges they already 
possess. These may even have been acquired by accident, and for- 


gotten. Skimming pertinent sections of this book will expedite recol- 
lection. 


2. WORK BACKWARD FROM THE PRESENT WHEN SECURING REFER- 
ENCES 


Later bibliographies are likely to cite earlier ones and repeat many 
of the references. 


3. SECURE OUTSTANDING REFERENCES COVERING ALL IMPORTANT AS- 
PECTS OF THE PROBLEM OR TOPIC BEFORE READING THEM 


Often a glance through available titles will show that some of the 
references are practically duplications and that a later reference sums 
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up many earlier ones. For full treatment of this procedure, see Chap- 
ter II, Sections VII and VIII. 


4. srarr READING FOR THE WHOLE OR ANY PHASE WITH A BIRD'S-EYE 
VIEW OR OVERVIEW REFERENCE IF POSSIBLE 


This procedure, elaborated in Chapter X, Section II, 3, will give a 
perspective and a feeling of mastery of materials not obtainable in any 
other way. 


5. USE ALPHABETICAL ARRANGEMENT OF REFERENCES WHERE IT PAYS 


Many library procedures involve the use of the card catalog, book 
catalogs, indexes, and other library tools, all of which are alphabeti- 
cally arranged. Arranging his reference cards alphabetically for the 
time being will enable the user of any one of these tools to secure his 
references or data in the least possible time. It also saves much time 
and energy to put references on individual cards or slips. These can 
be arranged in any order at any time. 


6. TAKE DOWN ALL AVAILABLE DATA ON A REFERENCE WHEN MAKING 
THE FIRST COPY OF IT 


Going back to get correct spelling, number of pages, date of publi- 
cation, and the like, will take many hours more than the recom- 
mended procedure, if one has many references. It is easier to get the 
full data when the publication containing them is in hand.. One fre- 
quently finds, on returning to supply missing data, that the publica- 
tion is in use or temporarily displaced. On a certain large biblio- 
graphic undertaking, failure of assistants to follow this prescription, 
despite all the cautions and exhortations of the director, who could be 


with the group only a fraction of the time, increased the work at least 


twenty per cent. ' 


7. OBSERVE LIBRARY ETIQUETTE AND THE RULES OF THE LIBRARY 


Just as observance of social etiquette saves time in the long run and 
avoids useless difficulties with other people, so does observance of li- 
brary etiquette save time and temper for all concerned. It pays big 
dividends to ascertain the rules of the library with regard to the use of 
any materials one needs in his work, provided one observes the rules. 
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If formal rules are not posted or published, observe the golden rule. 

Be considerate of the library staff. They have the difficult task of 
keeping track of innumerable details while striving always to be pleas- 
ant and helpful. They become weary of well-doing, just as other peo- 
ple do. To get the maximum of rapid service from them, show an 
understanding of their difficulties, cheerfully abide by their necessary 
rules, and try to avoid foolish and unnecessary questions and requests. 
The information in this chapter will equip you to get along most of 
the time without such questions and requests. The remainder of the 
book will equip you to get along practically all the time without them. 
Both statements assume that the information will be rightly used. In- 
telligent questions and cheerfulness will always secure cheerful aid 
from librarians, however hard pressed they may be. 

To these rules for being considerate of others might be added: 

Return a book as soon as you are through with it, even though un- 
der the rules you could keep it a week longer. This procedure is es- 
pecially helpful when fellow students are using the same books on the 
same work. 

Be fair about keeping a book that must be used by others. If the 
average time for students on a certain reserve book is two hours, no 
student can take more than that time except from the hours belong- 
ing to other students. 

Return a book as near to its re 


gular place as the library instructions 
permit. Libraries vary on the Pp 


ractice of returning books, especially 
reference volumes. One may be expected to replace a reference book 


on its shelf or to leave it for an attendant to replace. Either system 
will work only if generally followed. 


8. AVOID WASTING TIME AT THE LOAN DESK 


Many libraries require fifteen minutes or more to secure a book 


from the stacks during rush hours. If stack books are needed, plan to 
avoid idle waiting or “time killing” while the books are being located 
by the library attendants. If stack books must be used frequently, try 
to get a general permit giving access to the stacks. If you do not own 
such permit, bring along enough work to keep busy while waiting for 
books. This time can also be used for very effective planning of future 


work. If you have a special desk or table in the library, try to have the 
books delivered there. 
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9. WHEN UNABLE TO FIND A BOOK IN ITS PROPER PLACE IN THE LI- 
BRARY, REPORT THE MATTER TO THE LIBRARIAN AND BEGIN WORK 
ON SOMETHING ELSE 


This difficulty will arise frequently in these years of overcrowded 
libraries, even in the best of them. Hence one should always plan to 
have other work to do while waiting for the librarian to locate the mis- 
placed volume. Trying to locate it often resembles the proverbial hunt 
for a needle in a haystack. 


V. KNOWING THE LIBRARY TO BE USED 


On first entering a library in which one intends to work seriously, 
locate important sections and services. Specifically, this procedure 
means finding the exact location and use of such facilities and services 
as: Card catalog, general reference section, room or section devoted to 
one’s major subject, periodical room, reserve room, stacks, and loan or 
delivery desk. 

In small libraries the matter of location presents no problem. In 
large institutions inquiry of a library attendant or the information desk 
is usually advisable. A large library may have special facilities, such 
as special cataloging rooms and separate reading rooms for different 


departments. 
tide and rules that the library publishes, dis- 


Note carefully any gz 
ee Jan ils, and follow the suggestions given. These 


plays, gives out, or sell 
helps have been developed through long years of experience to enable 
e most efficient way. 


users to do their library work in th 
l. The card catalog merits separate treatment—all of Chapter IV of 


this book. 


2. The reference section or room contains the na a paan 
sources comprised in reference books to which Chapter is devoted. 
By means of the books and the general and special indexes, one can 
find here specific facts and information or track down the general pos- 
sibilities in any particular area. Next to the card catalog, this section 
should be of most value. On many problems, it will help more than 
the card catalog. In the preliminary stages of a research, its materials 
will be indispensable. 


Usually reference-room materials cannot be taken from the room. 
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To make the most of time with them, note the system of numbering, 
the shelving, any special card catalog, and the like. 

3. If you intend to do much work in the section or room devoted 
to your major field, you should get acquainted with its arrangements 
at the outset. Saunter around to find the general setup, any special 
card catalog, the call numbers and location of stacks devoted to certain 
topics or particular types of materials, and the like. Note if the room 
contains materials other than books, for example, periodicals, institu- 
tional catalogs, or laws. 

4. The periodical section or room may have a variety of materials 
and any one of several arrangements. It will have the periodically 
published items, commonly called magazines, and the indexes for 
these (Chapters VI, VII). It is also likely to have the serial publica- 
tions of the federal government (Chapter XVI), particularly those of 
the United States Office of Education (Chapter XV). It may have 
newspapers (Chapter XXII). It may also have files of pamphlets, 
brochures, illustrations, and similar items not released periodically. As 
for arrangement, it may have on open shelves the current issues and 
also recent bound volumes. Or bound volumes may be kept in closed 
stacks accessible only through an attendant. In most libraries, current 
issues may be taken out only for periods when the library is not open, 
and bound volumes never. 

5. The reserve section or room contains those library materials kept 
for certain users. Such materials are used by many persons, but so are 
reference books, However, no one usually needs to work on a ref- 
erence volume long enough to handicap seriously other users, particu- 


larly when he can get his information from any one of several ref- 
erence works. Reserve books are generally us 


ed by many persons 
within a given period, say by a large class for two weeks, at the end 


of which time there is a test on the books, Unless the books are placed 
on reserve with the time that one person can use them strictly limited, 
not all required users have a chance to get a volume when it counts. 
Most libraries do not permit reserve books to be taken from the room 
except during periods when the library is not open. 

Since the time one can have a reserve book will at best be short, get 
clearly in mind the arrangement of the reserve room and the proce- 
dures for procuring its books quickly. ‘The books may be shelved by 
call numbers (Chapter IV), by subjects, by instructional classes, and 
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the like. They may be on open shelves or accessible only through an 
attendant. One can save much time if he knows and abides by such 
essential arrangements. 

6. In the stacks are kept most of the books of any library. While 
these are the volumes least in demand at all times by most readers, 
ones important for the user’s special problem or topic may be here. 
Unlike reference or reserve volumes, any stack books of interest have 
the added advantage of a time limit of a week or more. 

A list of all the library's books for one’s needs is available in but a 
single place, the appropriate sections of the card catalog. ‘Those sec- 
tions give very little information about the contents of the books and 
little or nothing concerning their values. But browsing through the 
corresponding stacks will bring much to light on the relative values of 
the books for various needs. Moreover, it will help one to decide 
which volumes to take out for further reading. These advantages hold 
even though the stacks at any one time contain the publications that 
are in least demand. The most sought-after books will be in the ref- 
erence and reserve rooms if they are not out on short-term loans. 

Noting the library call numbers for books in the area of one’s in- 
terest is even more important when one is browsing in the stacks than 
when using the card catalog. These numbers are easily obtainable 
from several references in the card catalog (Chapter IV) or from the 
books on the shelves of the stacks being examined. 

Most libraries issue special stack cards under definite regulations to 
users who need access to the stacks for personal examination of many 
books. If one needs to go to the stacks, he must secure such a card. 
Results from its use will depend largely upon the extent to which the 
rules and regulations laid down by the library are observed. The li- 
brary staff will cooperate as much as this observance merits. 

7. The loan or delivery desk issues stack books. The library will 
require a user to fill out a form giving such items as name of author, 
title of publication, and call number. All such information can be ob- 
tained for each book from its entry in the card catalog. 

8. Taking advantage of any special non-reading helps of the library 
will pay big dividends. The library may offer to groups of various 
sizes: Library orientation meetings; tours of the facilities as a whole or 
of certain departments; meetings for discussion of the professional lit- 
erature of certain subjects, such as social studies or visual education; 
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conferences on the effective use of certain library tools, such as the 
card catalog, periodical indexes, or reference books; or film showings 
on the same items. By watching the schedule of such opportunities 
one can easily seize those of value to him. If there is a library con- 
sultant or reader’s adviser to give individual help, it will pay well to 
find what can and what cannot be secured from his services. 


VALUABLE LIBRARY EXPERIENCES 


E-5. List, in descending order of importance for your library needs, the 
suggestions of this chapter that are new to you. 

‘The items may be new in the sense that you do not recall learning 
of them before, or in the sense that you have not realized their 
possibilities for saving time and energy in your library work. 

The easiest way to make the list is to start by writing, 
card or slip, each item as it occurs to you. To facilit 
have the cards or slips of uniform size. The cards ca 
ranged in order of importance without further writing, 


E-6. For a week try to put into practice in whatever library work you must 


do as many of the items in your list as seem applicable to the par- 
ticular jobs. 


(a) Which ones worked well? 
Cb) Which ones did not work well? What changes in your pro- 


cedures would you make so that these, too, would work well? 


on a separate 
ate handling, 
n then be ar- 


Chapter II 


PROCEDURES IN LIBRARY 
SEARCHING 


Tue gencral procedures to be used in searching are a great aid to an 
alert user of the library. They are particularly helpful in maintaining 


perspective. 


Any practical grasp of general library procedures depends upon the 


knowledge and experience of the reader at the time. The novice in 
locating library materials must regard this chapter as he would his 
first reading on a most important problem or topic in science, religion, 
or government. His first reading may give him only a vague impres- 
sion of the meaning and implications. But as he acquires more knowl- 
edge and experience with library materials, both meaning and impli- 
cations will become noticeably clearer with each re-reading. Finally 
he will have a satisfactory and useful comprehension of the whole. If 
the library novice will proceed in the same way with this chapter, as 
time goes on occasional re-reading of it should give him an increasing 


mastery of library searching. 


I. DESIRABLE ORDER OF PROCEDURES 


The treatment of procedures here and throughout the book can- 
Not escape one handicap in presentation. A library searching problem, 
like problems in many other fields, cannot be solved except by keep- 
mg several procedures in mind simultaneously. In contrast, a book 
Presenting a solution to such a problem cannot give several steps at 
the same time. It must present them consecutively. Consequently, 
about the procedures advised here or elsewhere in this book, three 


things must be understood: 
37 
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1. The procedures may not be altogether mutually exclusive. 
2. Occasionally several of them must be kept in mind at the same 
time. 


3. They are in general most profitably carried out in the sequence 
given. 


In any specific library search, one immediately encounters two 
problems: What procedures are advisable? In what order should these 
procedures be undertaken? 

On small, routine, or repetitive undertakings, these two problems 
may seem to give little or no trouble. Even then, unless one con- 
siders them, he may miss the most important references or waste a 
great deal of time and energy. 

On any large or unfamiliar library undertaking, one cannot under- 
stand or solve satisfactorily the two problems without library knowl- 
edges and skills equivalent to a fair mastery of the minimum essen- 
tials in this book. But considerable understanding can be gained 
from a bird’s-eye treatment here. In any event one will frequently 
need some kind of check list of desirable procedures arranged in the 
most profitable order. 

The best such list is one for a research involving library reading 
which can easily be adapted to non-tesearch reference work by drop- 
ping out the steps not there necessary. A complete research with 
library materials would involve the twenty procedures in the follow- 
ing check list. Opinions may differ as to the precise order in which 
the procedures may most profitably come. Long experience indicates 


that the order which is given here is the most desirable one in nearly 
all cases. 


To retain perspective, it is desirable t 


as possible here. But each has in pare 
ments in this book for use when it n 
l 


o present these steps as briefly 
nthesis citations of fuller treat- 
eeds to be looked up in detail. 


CHECK LIST SHOWING THE MOST PROFITABLE 
ORDER OF PROCEDURES IN A STUDY 
WITH LIBRARY MATERIALS 


DIRECTIONS: In any planning for library searching, 
of these procedures. Unless absol 


need to be followed, do it at its P 


account for every one 
utely certain a given procedure does not 
roper time. 


STEP 


STEP 


STEP 


STEP 


STEP 
STEP 
STEP 
STEP 
STEP 
STEP 
STEP 
STEP 
STEP 
STEP 
STEP 
STEP 


STEP 


STEP 


STEP 
STEP 


Ww 


an v 
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. Setting up an index for 
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. Reading to locate a problem. Often unnecessary, particularly 


with a field problem. 


. Making sure there is no serious duplication of previous studies. 


Applies to most studies. Why work out the whole problem when 
it has been adequately solved before? Do not, of course, spend 
excessive time on this phase unless working on an extensive re- 
search, e.g., doctoral dissertation. (Chapter XXIV, Section V) 


. Obtaining techniques for delimiting and setting up the problem. 


Often necessary on field problems and practically always on re- 
searches. (Section II of this chapter) 


. Delimiting and setting up the problem. It is generally a sheer 


waste of time and effort to start searching for library materials 
needed to solve the problem until you know precisely what the 
problem is. (Section II of this chapter) 


. Deciding on the kinds of materials on the problem needed from 


library sources. (Section III of this chapter) 


. Deciding under which headings to look for references. (Section 


IV of this chapter) 


. Selecting bibliographic forms to use in taking references. (Sec- 


tion V of this chapter) 


. Itemizing the publications and library tools likely to list refer- 


ences of the needed kinds. (Section VI of this chapter) 


. Making a “high-spot” or short over-all bibliography. (Section 


VII of this chapter) 


. Conducting an exhaustive search for references. Necessary only 


for the more elaborate researches, (Section VIII of this chapter) 


. Setting wp an index for filing references. (Use headings for 


working outline given in Section II of this chapter.) 


. Filing references. (Section IX of this chapter) 

. Locating and using the chosen items. (Section X of this chapter) 
. Skimming references. (Section XI of this chapter) 

. Selecting certain references for closer study. (Section XI of this 


chapter) 


. Reading references, especially the selected ones. CSection XI of 


this chapter) 


. Taking notes on readings that bear on specific phases of ie 


study. (Chapter XI, Section IV) 

filing reading notes. The index of Step 
11 may be used for this purpose if organized by topics or prob- 
lems; if arranged by authors, it will be the poorest possible or- 
ganization for reading notes. (Chapter XI, Section IIT) 

Filing reading notes. (Chapter XI, Section IID , 
Annotating references. Necessary only for formal annotations of 
references that will appear in the final manuscript. CChapter 


VIII, Section VII) 
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I]. DELIMITING AND SETTING UP THE PROBLEM 
(Step 4 of Section I) 


For any extended study, first make a working outline of the 
project. 

Use questions rather than topics for as many parts of the outline as 
possible. This device will enable you to get at the heart of the matter 
quickly. A topic is like a hook. Merely by looking at the hook, one 
cannot tell whether a hat, an overcoat, a dress, or a towel is to hang 
on it. In like manner, the use of topics in outlining is very indefinite 
and encourages shallow thinking and evasions. In contrast, as soon as 
one formulates a clean-cut question, he will know exactly what type 
of answer should hang on its hook. 

To word a clean-cut question, employ terms with such exact mean- 
ings that others will understand it clearly. This direction requires 
that one know the meanings of the terms he uses. To achieve such 
clarity, avoid as much as possible the use of terms in their vague popu- 
lar meanings. Instead, try to use terms that can be defined “oper- 
ationally,” by the way one arrives at them. Example: The general 
public supposes that all I.Q. ratings measure, and consequently mean, 
the same thing. But actually an I.Q. measured by one scale may not 
have at all the meaning of an J.Q. measured by some other scale. 
In speaking of “a Binet I.Q.” one operationally defines his term, for 
there can be no doubt about the meaning of an I.Q. measured on the 
well-known Binet intelligence scale. Similarly, no one can answer 
the question, “Are the teachers of Blank City overloaded?” until he 
has some definite set of standards for a normal working load for a 
teacher. 

Outline the project, using some such list of questions as the follow- 
ing, and jot down tentative answers for them: 


(a) What is the exact title of my problem or topic, as well as I can 
now word it? 

This title can be given either topic or question form. The latter 
is not especially important here because it can be given as the first 
question under (b). 


(b) What are the best questions I can now ask about my problem? 
The best set will consist of a main or over-all question and impor- 
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tant subquestions. When the main question is answered satisfactorily, 
the problem will be solved. The answers to the subquestions should 
add up to give the answer to the main question. However, a difficulty 
arises here, namely, that one cannot word his main question satis- 
factorily until he has asked the subordinate questions. Accordingly, 
use the following procedure. 

Ask all the significant questions you can about the problem, putting 
each on a separate card or half sheet of paper, and then try to organ- 
ize them. You will be able to think through a problem better if you 
do no reading at this stage. However, if you have serious difficulty in 
thinking up questions, reading a single bird's-eye or overview treat- 
ment of the area of your problem (Chapter X, Section II, 3) will help. 
Reading at this stage may easily become an alibi for not getting down 
to the business of making out questions. 

Avoid trying to think of questions in any logical order. Trying to 
achieve such an order at this stage is likely to result in a superficial, 
mechanical list of trivial questions. However, write down questions 
just as they occur. When no more significant ones come to mind, 
spread out on a table those you have listed. Study them and gradu- 
ally make a tentative organization. You may have to try several. The 
process of arranging these questions will bring additional good ques- 
tions to mind. In the end this procedure should produce the main 
question and the chief subordinate ones arranged in a good working 
order for the purpose of making an outline as specified in the first 
paragraph of this section. 

Consider the outline thus formulated as a tentative one for begin- 
ning the study. It should not be regarded as static or confining. Con- 
tinued work will project into the study new questions and new ideas 
of organization until you are finally ready to delimit the field and 
revise your outline for a definite attack on the problem. For such de- 
limiting and revision, the loose-leaf form advised will reduce copy- 
ing to a minimum. If you find it difficult to settle down to this final 
attack, set a definite time by which you will stop changing and stick 
to the decision. If the first outline is made on cards or half-sheets as 
advised, you can easily revise your outline whenever necessary. 


Cc) Just what things do I need to do to answer the questions in 


Cb) above and thus solve my problem? 
Note that these are different things to be done. One can easily 
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make the error of saying that he is going to do one thing with several 
types of materials. Example: “Find the latest books, researches, peri- 
odical articles, editorials, government documents, etc., on my prob- 
lem.” This sentence gives only one thing to be done—“to find.” The 
remainder of the sentence merely enumerates different library mate- 
tials to be found. In other words, avoid unprofitable “enumeritis.” 


CD Just how do I propose to carry out the things I need to do 
in (c)? 

Put another way, what methods would one use in doing the things 
he needs to do? These should not amount to another string of things 
to be done, co-ordinate with the procedures of (c). Example: Sup- 
pose one of the items in (c) is to find out whether parents consider 
the local school lunch hour of proper length. This question suggests 
a definite thing to be done. But-before one can hope to do it, he must 
consider how he will do it—by interviewing the parents, by sending 
them a questionnaire, or by discussing the matter with them at a 
meeting, 

For some problems one cannot answer this question profitably 
until he considers what library materials will be available. That is, 
in answering the question, one must at the same time hold in mind 
question (e). This fact is nothing to worry about; see the first para- 
graph of Section I of this chapter. 


Ce) What specific kinds of library materials do I need if I am to 
carry out the things to be done in (Cc) in the ways specified in (d)? 

Use the list of important kinds of such materials given in Section 
III, following. Note that kinds of library materials are called for. This 
question does not specify library tools like the card catalog or periodi- 
cal indexes, which only enable one to find references within kinds or 
groups of materials. Nor does it imply references within a given kind 
of material. 


The answers to questions (a) to (e) will constitute a tentative 
working outline for a project. Construct this outline in loose-leaf 
form, with each significant question starting at the top of a new sheet, 
so that modifications in parts and changes in position will be easy, By 
shifting the sheets on the table, you can see your whole outline at 
once, and thus find it easier to keep a perspective. 
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Use the following check list to test whether the outline has covered 
all important phases of the problem. This list has for many years 
proved successful in passing judgment on educational proposals, par- 
ticularly those involving a considerable number of people. 


CHECK LIST FOR SECURING COMPREHENSIVENESS 
IN THE OUTLINE FOR ATTACKING 
AN EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM 


Be sure your outline includes every item listed, or justify the omission 
of each item not covered. 


Pupils. Someone to be taught. 

Curriculum. Something to be taught. 

Teaching personnel. Someone to do the teaching. 

Buildings or rooms. Some place in which the teaching is to be done. 
Methods of teaching. How the teaching is to be done. 

Equipment and instructional materials. Something to teach with. 
Organization. Administrative setup and supervision to take care of large 


numbers of learners. 
Finance. Most improvements require consideration of how they are to 


be financed. 
Evaluation. Checking, measuring, or otherwise testing how well the 


proposal works or can reasonably be expected to work. 
Securing adoption of the proposal. Any work with pupils, teachers, 
officials, or the public necessary to “put over” the proposal. 


The procedures of Section I here advised are for outlining a job 
to be done, not for writing up something already done. An outline 
for a write-up is something different. In some instances it may be 
possible to draw up a working outline that will be substantially fol- 
lowed in the final write-up of the study. Example: A historical study 
of the type that must be written up in strictly chronological order. 
In most cases, however, it is best not to make the write-up outline 
until one knows what he has to present and the points he intends to 
establish or stress. A write-up outline prepared at the start of a project 
is usually so wooden and mechanical or so prejudiced that it prevents 
Original and other really profitable work later. i 

For both working and write-up outlines, keep "i a : oose- 
leaf form as described in Chapter xI. One can ee shift such notes 
from their places under the working outline to their proper positions 
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under the write-up outline. They can be shifted within the organiza- 
tion of the write-up outline as it changes from time to time. No other 
form of reading notes has any such advantage. 


III. DECIDING ON THE KINDS OF MATERIALS 
NEEDED FROM LIBRARY SOURCES 
(Step 5 of Section I) 


To make this decision, use the following list of questions. For 
nearly every item you should ask the additional question: “Are old, 
fairly recent, or up-to-date references required?” 


(a) Do I need overview treatments? 
1) Merely one brief encyclopedia-type of article? 
2) Merely one extensive treatment, as in a book or monograph? 


Cb) Do I need a bibliography? Short? Extensive? Exhaustive? Book- 


lists? 
Cc) What kind of content material do I need? 
1) Biographic data? 11) Names, lists of? Per- 
a) Dead persons? sons? Places? Institu- 
b) Living persons? sions? Firms? 
2) Book reviews? 12) Philosophical treat- 
3) Criticisms? ments? 
4) Current practice, de- 13) Portraits? 
scriptions of? 14) Researches? 
5) Dates? a) Abstracts or sum- 
6) Definitions? maries? 
7) Editorial comment? b) The researches? 
8) Facts? 15) Statistics? 
9) History of the matter? a) Original? 
10) Illustrations (pictures)? b) Derived? 


When you are sufficiently experienced, you will make this decision 
offhand for all questions with which you have enough acquaintance. 
A competent library staff member will do the same thing for all ques- 
tions similar to those frequently submitted to him. You can acquire 
sufficient experience by skimming this book and doing some of the 
suggested Library Experiences. Until you are that far along, it will 
help to glance through the Table of Contents and the headings in 
the treatment of Reference Books (Chapter XII). It will be well also 
to glance through the headings within a likely chapter for a particular 
kind of reference. 
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IV. DECIDING UNDER WHICH HEADINGS TO LOOK 
FOR REFERENCES 
(Step 6 of Section I) 


Make a list of topical headings for use with the card catalog, periodi- 
cal indexes, indexes of books, etc. The length of the list will vary 
with the extent of the project. The list for a simple problem may be 
carried in the head. The list for a more extensive project should be 
written out, according to the suggestions of Chapter III. 


V. SELECTING BIBLIOGRAPHIC FORMS TO USE 
IN TAKING REFERENCES 
(Step 7 of Section I) 


Before attempting to take down many references, lay out a correct 
mechanical procedure for copying. Here are two safe possible pro- 
cedures: 

l. Take entries exactly as you find them. You can take them either 
by copying or by clipping if they come from a personal copy of an in- 
expensive publication. If you clip, two copies of the publication will 
enable you to have clippings from both sides of the pages. 

2. Employ a uniform bibliography card. Use of such a card will 
force you to put down all available data on a reference. The Alexan- 
der Universal Bibliography card is intended for this purpose and is 
explained in Chapter XI. Do not confuse the final form of references 
with the form for this step. Putting references in shape for the final 
manuscript or for publication requires such care for details that ac- 
quiring a perspective will be almost impossible if a final form is at- 
tempted at this stage. 


VI. ITEMIZING THE PUBLICATIONS AND LIBRARY 
TOOLS LIKELY TO LIST REFERENCES 
OF THE NEEDED KINDS 
(Step 8 of Section D 


Jot down the likely places for finding good references; for example, 
bibliographies in books or periodical articles, or separately published 
bibliographies with which you are already familiar. Even guessing is 
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better than no planning. The discussion of Scouting (Chapter X, Sec- 
tion III, 2) will be helpful here. 

Occasionally, you may recall a reference that will be all you need 
at the start for a certain kind of material. Example: A reference giv- 
ing the history of work done on your problem to date, or perhaps such 
library tools as Monroe and Shores (70),! the card catalog, or a 
periodical index (see Chapters VI, VII). If you force yourself to 
specify places of the first group as much as possible, you will be prac- 
ticing a very desirable procedure, that of utilizing former knowledge 
throughout your planning. 

Unless you have otherwise acquired the equivalent knowledge, you 
can itemize with full satisfaction only after skimming this book and 
doing some of the suggested Library Experiences. 

After deciding which items in a given kind of library materials are 
most likely to have the answer sought, rate the items in order of 
amount of time and effort required to obtain the answer. 

An experienced librarian or library user will frequently decide off- 
hand on the items within a given kind of library materials from 
knowledge accumulated by experience or from consulting the card 
catalog of the library. You can do likewise up to the limit of your ex- 
perience, but it is impossible to remember all items so they will im- 
mediately come to mind when needed. For handling such questions, 
these two procedures may help: 

1. See if any guide or handbook for the particular field exists. Try 
to locate this guide through the suggestions of Chapter IX, or with 
the help of the reference librarian. 

2. If answering the question seems to require books not likely to be 
found at once through the library catalog, periodical articles, or library 
tools and indexes for particular purposes, consult the appropriate chap- 
ters of this book. This direction is given because not all issues of 
indexes indicate their full possibilities in the instructions for using 
them. Example: The Education Index explained its possibilities at 
length in the first three-year cumulation but gives very little such in- 
formation in current numbers or cumulations. 


*The number in parentheses designates this item in the system of numbered 


references throughout the book. The system is explained opposite the first page of 
the Introduction. 
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VIL MAKING A “HIGH-SPOT” OR SHORT OVER-ALL 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 
(Step 9 of Section 1) 


Starting serious reading in references from this kind of bibliography 
will greatly help you in keeping your perspective. Five such refer- 
ences will be far more useful if thus set apart than if buried in a 
— items that for your immediate needs are essentially so much 
trash. 

In a short study, the high-spot bibliography may well be the only 
one you need. In an extensive study, you will need one such bibliog- 
raphy for the whole, and one for each important phase. 

Make the high-spot bibliography by inspection of titles quickly 
found, following the procedures of Section VIII but not attempting 
to do the exhaustive searching or copying of titles required for them. 


VIII. CONDUCTING AN EXHAUSTIVE SEARCH 
FOR REFERENCES 
(Step 10 of Section I) 

To make this search, go as far as seems advisable with these three 
procedures: 

1. Look up promising references under likely headings in the places 
listed, with the procedures of Section VI, getting only the minimum 
number needed for the desired purpose. 

Example: Suppose you want a brief history of your educational 
specialty up to a few years ago. If you have come across a historical 
chapter or section of a general book on your specialty, you can regard 
that as sufficient at this stage and proceed immediately to hunt refer- 
ences on the other phases. If you need a full treatment of the history 
of your specialty and have found a single title indicating such cover- 
age, you can likewise regard that one reference as satisfactory now. 
You could conjecture that each of these references would include a 
bibliography. 

2. Take the most likely references for a given purpose, judging by 
titles only. 

When you have in mind the items on which you need materials and 
the kinds of information you need, it is easy to retain or to throw out 
most references at once simply by using their titles. Example: A very 
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recent bibliography is far preferable to an older one because the former 
is likely to cite earlier lists. 

3. Skim the titles of possible references on a phase of your subject 
as a group before copying any of them. 

This procedure will partially avoid wasteful duplication. If you 
have all the lists of references for the whole study, you can use the 
same procedure for all references on it as a whole. Both procedures 
apply to lists of promising titles in The Education Index (Chapter 
VII) or in any other source. On the whole, however, it is best not 
to spend too much energy trying to cast out duplicates, for at this 
stage this procedure requires more time and effort than the results 
can possibly warrant. You may save energy by taking all likely ref- 
erences as you find them, trusting that unnecessary duplicates will 
be discovered in your filing. 


IX. FILING REFERENCES 
CStep 12 of Section 1) 


1. Keep references filed as you accumulate them, under the head- 
ings of the worx1nc outline. 

If you will do such filing regularly, not only will you keep your 
perspective, but you can at any time quickly spot the subproblems or 
subtopics on which you lack references and so need to concentrate. 
Note that the outline here mentioned is not the outline for the final 
write-up of the work. See the next to last paragraph of Section II. 

2. Filing all reference cards in one long alphabetical list by authors 
is a marked deterrent to keeping a perspective of the study as a whole. 

Some writers on bibliographic methods advocate such alphabetical 
filing for the purpose of casting out duplicates easily. In the judg- 
ment of the present writers, gaining perspective is far more important 
than avoiding duplication. They therefore advocate filing references 
under the headings of the working outline, trusting that alphabetical 


arrangement by authors under a given heading will show up duplica- 
tion sufficiently. 


X. LOCATING AND USING THE CHOSEN ITEMS 
(Step 13 of Section I) 


This step frequently requires the use of indexes, reference books, or 
other special library tools. Each will have its own directions for using 
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it effectively. Chapters in this book give information on all such 
library aids; however, locating the specific items, even with the help 
of the foregoing, will be expedited if the library has organized its aids 
to answer questions quickly. The reference librarian can explain such 
aids in the library being used. They may include: Separate card 
catalogs or files for reference books, materials classified chronologi- 
cally, bibliographies of bibliographies, public school textbooks, courses 
of study, pictures, records, radio scripts, local graduate theses, etc. 

1. Search in the chosen items in order of likelihood and economy of 
effort until the answer is found or manifestly cannot be found there. 

This search in books and similar materials will be largely conducted 
through their tables of contents, lists of illustrations and statistical 
tables, and indexes. Students often report that they cannot find the 
answers in books which presumably contain such answers. Almost in- 
variably two causes have produced their failures: (a) They did not 
look under the right headings or index entries; or (b) they had not 
taken pains to learn the organization of the reference book consulted. 
The remedy for the latter difficulty is obvious; that for the former 
is to think of the most important likely index entries before consult- 
ing the index. Failures with periodical articles are usually due to 
similar careless reading. Section XI and Chapter X will help with 
this difficulty. 

2. If the answer is not found in the foregoing search, go back over 
the preceding steps and take the next most likely sources. 

This step sometimes requires a new start on the problem from the 
beginning or from some one step. A restatement of the problem may 
provide the missing clues, or a re-examination of the many possible 
sources may suggest more likely ones. 

If retracing these steps once proves futile, consult the reference 
librarian. If he cannot find the answer, he is likely to know a librar- 
ian or expert in the field from whom the answer can be obtained by 


telephone or correspondence. 


of the general searching procedures to actual 


questions cannot be given here for lack of space. However, a full ap- 
plication to six sample questions of interest to educators can be found 
on pages 412-417 of the 1941 edition of this book. Your library 


probably has a copy of that edition. 


Extended application 
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XI. LIBRARY READING PROCEDURES 
(Steps 14-16 of Section I) 

How much reading and what kinds of reading to do are always 
difficult problems for a beginner in using the library. They must 
not be forgotten even by experienced library searchers. Unless one 
watches closely, he will, at the end of the time set aside for securing 
references, finish with a lot of unsatisfactory items, or with titles ade- 
quate for only one or two parts of his plan, perhaps those most incon- 
sequential to his whole purpose. 

To avoid such difficulties, read little while collecting references, and 
employ these procedures: 

1. Read only titles and brief annotations until the working outline 
has been covered as well as it can be from these two types of materials. 


2. Fill in gaps in references for the headings of the working out- 
line thus: 


(a) Skim the titles already found to see which references are likely 
to contain treatments that fit under headings for which r 
ences are lacking. 

Cb) Skim the corresponding likely books or articles, noting as sepa- 
rate references for the gaps any pertinent pages, chapters, or 
chapter or sectional bibliographies. 

Cc) Try to fill gaps still existing in important places by a further 
search in sources for specialized materials. 

3. Skim all documents about which there is the slightest doubt as 

to pertinency, but only to see if the references are worth keeping. 

For further discussion of reading and note-taking, see Chapters X 
and XI. It is sufficient here to point out that, to keep your perspective, 
you should be sure that your reading proceeds from a bird's-eye view 
to the detailed treatments. This plan holds for the problem as a whole 
at the start of reading on it. The plan holds true as well for intensive 
work on any phase of the problem, once that stage is reached. 


efer- 
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E-7. List in two parallel columns: 
(a) The procedures advocated in this chapter that you have usually 


employed in library searching when they would be applicable. 
Cb) The procedures you have not been using. 


E-8. 
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In your next small library searching project, employ as many of the 
procedures listed in your (b) column above as seem profitable. 

What specific improvements in your library searching, as com- 
pared with similar former work, did this change in methods produce? 


. In the next extensive library search you need to make, employ as 


many of the procedures listed in your (b) column above as seem 
profitable. 

What specific improvements in your library searching, as compared 
with similar previous work, did this change in methods produce? 


Chapter Il 


SELECTING HEADINGS FOR SEARCHING 
FOR REFERENCES 


I. NEED FOR A LIST OF HEADINGS BEFORE SEARCHING 


In collecting references for any purpose, start with a tentative list of 
headings under which to search. Such a list markedly reduces the 
danger of overlooking good references and saves the searcher much 
time and energy. This holds for searching done with standard library 
tools but it is far more necessary when one must use poorer compila- 
tions of references. 

No one can tell offhand where the compiler of an index, catalog, 
or bibliography will place references on a given topic. The organiza- 
tion is the product of the compiler’s way of thinking about topical 
classifications and about the reactions of users. Despite all efforts at 
uniformity by library associations, different compilers may still think 
as differently about some headings as they do about education, re- 
ligion, or politics. Heading variations in standard library indexes nat- 
urally tend to decrease in time. But even in the best library tools the 
searcher cannot avoid heading difficulties when he must employ in- 
dexes covering many years. Example: References on penal educa- 
tion published in the late 1930's must be sought in the cumulations 
of nine important contemporaneous indexes under ten headings. 
But none of the indexes used half of these headings. Even in a 
single index, troublesome variations may occur over the years as 
compilers and their classifications, or the interests of users, change. 
Example: Evaluation and Adaptability, now main headings in The 
Education Index, did not become so until 1935 and 1942 respectively. 

Typical savings in time and energy resulting from early use of a 
good list of headings are: (1) The searcher can often and with as- 
surance clean up all his work with one index at one sitting. (2) Pre- 
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paring the list reinforces his early outlining (Chapter I, Section II) 
so that he notices without effort pertinent references, or clues to them 
in sources, that would otherwise have gone unheeded. 


Il. HOW TO MAKE A LIST OF HEADINGS 


The procedures of this section, reasonably well followed, will pro- 
duce a satisfactory list of headings for any type of library searching, 
from the most elementary to the most complex. 

For a short simple search, take only the steps that seem advisable 
for the particular undertaking and pursue each only as far as is 
clearly profitable. 

For extensive or exhaustive searching, take all the steps in order and 
in each proceed until the results no longer warrant the effort. 


Step 1. Have clearly in mind just what the topic or problem is and 
just what kind of bibliography is desired. 

If the problem is a sharply worded question, answerable by a single 
fact or item or a definite set of these, nothing more is necessary on this 
point. For most other problems, an outline of the limits needed will 
prevent great waste of time and energy by keeping the searcher on the 
track, 

For a small bit of searching, make only a rough outline and rapid 
decisions, spending no more time on them than is profitable. In such 
a case, you may be able to do and keep all in your head without any 
writing. 

On an extensive study, no work on headings should be started until 
a good working outline for the whole undertaking has been written 


out. (See Chapter II, Section II) 


Step 2. List as many headings for your precise needs as you can 
think of in five or ten minutes. 

(a) Make each heading as definite as possible. Example: In seek- 
ing arithmetic courses of study, look for Arithmetic as a main heading 
with Courses of Study as a subhead under it. Arithmetic is more 
definite, since it is only one of many subjects having courses of study. 

Cb) Allow for reasonable two-way possibilities. Example: Educa- 


tional Psychology or Psychology, Educational. 
Ce) Include terms popularly considered synonymous. Example: 
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Ability Grouping or Homogeneous Grouping; Secondary Education 
or High Schools, even though authorities regard junior colleges as 
a part of secondary education. In this substep, Dictionary of Educa- 
tion (71) will be very helpful. 

(d) Consider whether the term in question is likely to be a sub- 
heading of a more comprehensive popular classification. Example: 
Schools under Education; Costs under Finance or School Finance. 

Ce) Think of the functional relationships of one heading to an- 
other. Example: School Finance, Taxation, and Expenditures; or 
Public School Administration, Elementary School Organization, and 
Secondary School Organization. 

CE Unless interested only in current status, spend little time con- 
sidering recently coined terms or those that have lately acquired radi- 
cally new meanings in the work of a few educators. It usually takes 
several years for such innovations to get into standard library index 
headings. 

On a problem with which you have had experience, Step 2 will 
require little effort. You may even be able to work out and keep the 
list in your mind without feeling the need of writing anything down. 

For a problem on which you have not previously worked, write your 
headings on separate cards or slips and arrange them alphabetically. 


Step 3. Extend on cards the list secured by following the last para- 
graph of Step 2, with additional likely headings from suitable exist- 
ing lists. ' 

In using other lists, proceed from the simpler and shorter to the 
longer and more complicated. 

The reason for making your own list in Step 2 instead of going di- 
rectly to the other lists is that your job of using them involves a high 
degree of selectivity. You will find and use only sections or items from 
lists containing many other entries. First preparing your own list will 
insure your knowing where to start looking in other lists. The pro- 
cedure here is similar to that for finding someone’s telephone number 
without knowing his name. If you know approximately what his name 
is, you can find it in the regular listing by trial and error. If you know 
his vocation or institutional connection, you may be able to find his 
name in the proper section of the classified telephone directory. You 
cannot find his number yourself, say when Information cannot be 
called on the phone, unless you have some clue to start with. 
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(a) Under a likely subject heading in the library catalog, examine 
the card for the book that seems best for the problem. All catalog cards 
for this book may indicate several headings as cross references; its au- 
thor card elsewhere in the catalog almost certainly will give them. 

Cb) Next examine the pertinent sections of the index of the book 
found through step (a). 

(ce) Then use the most recent paperbound number of the appro- 
priate periodical index. 

For a strictly educational problem, use The Education Index. 

For a problem “on the fringe of education,” take the most appropri- 
ate other periodical index (9-49), supplementing with Hirshberg (3) 
if necessary. 

For exhaustive searching on an educational problem, continue with 
Voegelein (1) and/or Pettus (2) and go backward through a few cu- 
mulations of The Education Index if necessary. On a “fringe” prob- 
lem, use similarly the index of The World Almanac (68) and possibly 
two or three other periodical indexes. 

Names of likely authors form a useful extension of the list of head- 
ings, particularly for a “fringe” problem. An author's name will usu- 
ally have far fewer references than a topical heading and its subdi- 
visions—sometimes an important consideration. Using an author's 
name is of course most profitable to searchers sufficiently acquainted 
with the names of the best writers in the area of the problem. Less in- 
formed searchers can ask the reference librarian to suggest names of 
authors. 

New terminology, if found at all, will appear in various forms such 
as the following: As thoroughly established main headings with sub- 
headings; as cross references in clothbound cumulations of indexes, 
but not in paper-backed numbers; as references under more general 
headings without subdivisions; as cross references to more general 


headings which have no subheadings. 


Step 4. Alphabetize your final lot of cards and copy them as a list 
on one sheet, if possible, using double spacing and including alter- 


nate forms. 
The single sheet will enable you to, see your whole list at one time 


and so keep your perspective. The alphabetical order is for conven- 
ience when using indexes and catalogs, the headings of which run 


alphabetically. The double spacing will permit you to insert addi- 
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tional useful headings discovered later when working with the ref- 
erences. The alternative forms will save time and prevent you from 
overlooking items, e.g., Buildings, School or School Buildings. 

For extensive work, use carbon or mimeographed copies of the final 
list to facilitate convenience and thoroughness. Use one copy for 
each index or catalog canvassed. As soon as the desired references 
under a given heading have been secured from a publication, check 
off the heading on the copy of the list used for that publication. Go 
down the headings alphabetically. This method is especially helpful 
when assistants are taking references. 


Call Number 
1. Voegelein, L. B. List of Educational Subject Headings. Colum- 
bus, Ohio: Ohio State University Press, 1928. 337p. 

Gives all headings and cross references under their topics 
alphabetically arranged. If the user can think of any topic 
bearing on his problem, Voegelein’s treatment of that topic 
will give him plenty of good headings and cross references. 
Headings closely follow those of The Education Index in its 
early years; Voegelein was its first editor. The book is expen- 
sive, not always available in libraries, and now out of date on 
some terminology. 

2. Pettus, Clyde. Subject Headings in Education. New York: 
The H. W. Wilson Company, 1938. 188p. 

Requires more time than Voegelein, since the user must first 
look up a probable topic in the index, which will refer to a 
numbered section giving headings and cross references on that 
topic. Has some headings not found in Voegelein. Much 
cheaper than Voegelein, more likely to be available now, and 
more up to date. 

3. Hirshberg, Herbert S. Subject Guide to Reference Books. 
Chicago: American Library Association, 1942. 259p. 

Selection of reference books covered by Mudge (65) and 
Shores (64), with some not treated by the Winchell Supple- 
ments to Mudge. Pages ix—xii have alphabetical list of headings 
from Abbreviations through Zoology, useful for “fringe” 
searches but not for educational ones since such headings as 
Colleges, Schools, or Universities are not listed. 


1At the left of each reference cited in this way throughout this book, space is 
available for the call number and any other locational data for the reference in the 
library used. Putting down such data the first time a reference is used will save 
much time in any later work with it. The owner of a copy of this book can enter 
the data in it. Librarians can have the data entered for librar 

This heading will not be repeated with other references, 
will always be there. 


copies. 
ut space for the data 
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E-10. Take the next problem or topic on which you need to collect in the 


library a few references to books and periodical articles. In your 
searching, apply as many of the techniques treated in this chapter as. 


will be profitable. 


What specific improvements over similar searching done before 
you read this chapter did you achieve? 


. Take any problem or topic of interest to you on which you need or 


will later need to look up a fair number of references in the library. 

(a) Without reading beyond this chapter, write out a list of not less 
than five nor more than ten headings under which you think 
library tools will list the needed references. Not more than one 
of these headings may be the name of an author. 

(b) See which of your headings are used in likely library tools or 
publications and notice the other headings of special value for 
your purposes used by each publication. 

Use as many of these publications as seems sensible, defi- 
nitely justifying the use or omission of each of the following: 
Library card catalog, index of a book treating the problem, 
The Education Index, Monroe and Shores’ Bibliographies and 
Summaries in Education, The World Almanac, Readers’ 
Guide, The New York Times Index, Bulletin of the Public 
Affairs Information Service, Bibliographic Index. Consult the 
index of this book for descriptions of each of these publications. 

Ce) What specific improvements over similar searching done before 
you read this chapter did you achieve? 


Chapter IV 


LOCATING BOOKS. THE LIBRARY 
CARD CATALOG 


Tecunigues for locating books quickly are basic because these publi- 
cations furnish the library user with his most accessible, often his most 
valuable, information and data. A common-sense working definition 
of “book” is “any separate publication or document treated and cata- 
loged as a segregated item.” Thus, allowing for local variations, the 
card catalog of any library may be expected to list all its holdings that 
are handled individually—regular books, reprints of periodical articles, 
many pamphlets, possibly even theses and dissertations still in manu- 
script. 

Books and periodical articles have markedly different values for the 
library user. The values of periodical articles ordinarily not afforded 
by books are given in Chapter VI, Section I. It is sufficient here to 
note two values of books not usually found in periodical articles: (1) 
A book’s length permits more extended coverage of a topic. (2) A 
book’s treatment is usually more conservative, better digested, and in 
clearer perspective to important related matters. Example: An out- 
standing educator has what strikes him as a brilliant new idea. In his 
enthusiasm he explores its possibilities at length with an advanced 
class. Some months later he devotes a whole address to it at an edu- 
cational association meeting. He then makes the address into a pe- 
riodical article. But his book published a few years later gives the idea 
only a page or two or even fails to mention it. After sufficient reflec- 
tion, he has given it its appropriate place in his over-all scheme of 
relative values. 

From the standpoint of searching, books needed by the library user 
are of two classes, each requiring entirely different locating tech- 
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niques: (1) Books in the library where the searcher is working. G2) 
Books not there. For the great majority of his problems, he needs only 
books of the first class. He may think he will never need any of the 
second class. If so, he does not know how to find the titles of the best 
books for his purposes, now or on later special studies. The larger the 
library, the better and more up to date its holdings; and the faster it 
buys and catalogs new publications, the less he will need books out- 
side it. But if he aspires to get rapidly to the bottom of his problems 
and obtain the best results from their solution, he will at times find 
that the library he is using does not have certain of the books he needs 
most. He can get access to them only by buying them himself, if in 
print, or by borrowing from other people or other libraries. He can- 
not wisely risk buying unless he knows pretty well that the books 
contain what he wants. He may not know which individuals have 
the books, or feel hesitant about borrowing from the owners. He can- 
not borrow from other libraries unless he can find out which ones 
have the books and will lend them. 

Locating books in the library one is using must be done through 
its card catalog,’ which accordingly receives nearly all the space of this 
chapter. Finding books outside the library (or libraries) being used 
requires such different techniques as to merit separate treatment in 


Chapter V. 


I. GENERAL NATURE OF THE LIBRARY CATALOG 


The term catalog signifies a condensed list of word entries that cor- 
responds item for item with objects found elsewhere. A library cata- 
log then would be one that lists library objects of various kinds. ‘There 
could be a separate library catalog for each different kind of object, 
and good libraries often have a number of catalogs corresponding to 
as many different kinds of library materials. By long usage, however, 
“the library catalog” refers only to publications issued singly and not 
handled as serials. 

The card catalog bears much the same relation to its library of pub- 
lications that the index of a book does to the contents of the volume. 


1 Microfilm catalogs, proposed or installed in some of the largest libraries to save 
space, require special attendants, intricate appeal to magnify entries for readers, 
and expert instruction for users. Such catalogs will be too s dom encountered by 


readers of this book to warrant description an discussion here. 
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The entries in the card catalog enable one to think about and locate 
the corresponding books. The entries in the index of a book allow 
him to think about and find the pertinent treatments in that single 
publication. 

The outstanding advantage of the library card catalog is its compact- 
ness, which enables one to get and keep in mind the names of many 
items impossible to deal with directly. In this it resembles a mail- 
order catalog. A short description of each article sold appears in the 
firm’s catalog according to a system of classification which helps the 
prospective customer to select quickly the items he needs. Similarly, 
a library card catalog lists and describes in small compass for the bene- 
fit of prospective users of library materials the corresponding books. 

The card form has great advantages over the printed catalogs origi- 
nally used by libraries. It can be used much faster. It greatly reduces 
the chances of overlooking items. It tremendously facilitates the in- 
sertion of new items. When an entry must be removed or given a 
new place, or when a new entry is to be inserted, the section involved 
does not have to be withdrawn from circulation. The cards stand 
much harder wear than do printed pages. If results are considered, 
the card form is cheaper. Such advantages outweigh the fact that at 
any one time there can be only one copy of any section of the whole 
library card catalog. As any given book will usually have three differ- 
ent entries—author, title, and subject—the cards for it may be in three 
separate drawers, at least one of which is likely not to be in use. 

The items on a card in the library catalog are determined by two 
functions of the library. The first function is to answer such typical 
practical questions as those given in Section III. The second function 
is to serve as a merchandiser of a huge collection of books, who can- 
not possibly render satisfactory service without extensive and accurate 
description, order, stock, and transportation systems. This function 
can be compared with the work of a mail-order house. 

The mail-order firm must first of all have its stock so classified and 
housed that employees can locate quickly any one of the numerous 
kinds of articles sold. Such locational command over the articles re- 
quires a system of symbols so extensive and intricate that a given com- 
bination of symbols can stand for only one of the million or more 
kinds of articles in stock. Employees can find an article in stock, do 
the paper work on its sale, and trace it through its transportation, only 
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when they have the proper symbols for it. The mail-order catalog de- 
scribes each article, and gives the symbol combination which desig- 
nates it and it only. A customer can decide from the catalog whether 
or not he wishes a given article, but no order for it can be filled un- 
less the right symbols or the page on which it is listed is given. If the 
symbol combination is not known, employees can do little. In fact 
they can only guess at what is wanted, write the customer for a better 
designation of symbols, or conduct a blind search for something that 
can be substituted. All three procedures waste time and energy. 

To assist the prospective purchaser in making a choice, the mail- 
order catalog gives specifications and descriptions of the various arti- 
cles. In the case of the library card catalog it has been found im- 
practicable to include a detailed description and evaluation of each 
book on its respective card. This card, however, does give the items 
listed in Section II,4, following. 

For all such functions and procedures, the library is essentially like 
the mail-order firm, with one significant difference. The library lends 
materials, while the mail-order house sells goods that it hopes will 
never come back. Its lending service gives the library a lot of business 
on returned books that the mail-order firm will strenuously try to 
avoid. The library must take back and return to their exact location 
on the shelves the numerous borrowed items. This necessity means 
even greater dependence upon the catalog symbols for each book if 
the next users are to be quickly served. 

All such statements about the card catalog for books apply largely 
to any special catalogs for particular types of materials that the library 
may install. When the searcher knows he must use a particular sort 
of item, he can find a given reference faster in a special catalog than 
in the regular book catalog because he will have to examine far fewer 
cards. Various libraries have many separate special catalogs devoted 
to materials such as: Reference books; reserve books; periodicals; news- 
papers; master’s theses; doctoral dissertations; term papers; bibliogra- 
phies prepared by students; pictures; phonograph records; motion pic- 
tures or other audio-visual materials. A special catalog can no more 
work without a proper system of symbols than can the book card cata- 
log. Every item in the special catalog has its own peculiar set of sym- 
bols, a combination that cannot possibly represent any other item in 


that library. 
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Il. DETAILED WORKINGS OF THE CARD CATALOG 


This section should not be read until Section I has at least been 
skimmed. 


l. KINDS OF CARDS 


To answer typical practical questions for any user, the catalog has 
for each book at least two cards and frequently more, each card in a 
different place. These cards are filed in the catalog alphabetically ac- 
cording to the information given on the top line—author’s name, sub- 
ject treated, or title. If all three forms are used, every book will have 
three cards which will often be in different catalog drawers. 

Instant access to one of the cards for a given book can be counted 
on by any informed user. Rarely will all three drawers containing its 
cards be in use by others at the same time. 


(a) Author Card 

This entry is the main card for a book and gives the most complete 
information about it. The card enables one to find whether the library 
has a book by a given author, or to get bibliographic data on a book 
possessed by the library when he knows only the author's name. For 
many new books only a temporary author card is filed until the per- 
manent Library of Congress or Wilson Company printed cards can be 
inserted, 

Author cards are filed last name first, as in a telephone directory, 
for example, Stoddard, George Dinsmore. 

For a book of joint authorship, a card is made out for each author 
listed on its title page. When each chapter of the book is written by a 
separate author, the name of the editor or chairman responsible for 
the volume is used on the author card, and sometimes writers of sepa- 
rate chapters are allotted author cards. 

- An association, committee, government department, or society re- 
sponsible for a publication may also be considered as author. In this 
case the official name of the organization is used without changing the 
order, e.g., United States National Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion; National Education Association; American Association of School 
Administrators; California Department of Education; United States 


Office of Education. 
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The real name of an author using a pseudonym goes on the author 
card, to which a card bearing only the pseudonym will give a cross 
reference. Example: Twain, Mark Cpseud.), see Clemens, Samuel 
Langhorne. If the real name is known, go straight to that author card. 


Cb) Subject Card 


This card insures that the reference will be listed under its proper 
heading with all other books coming under that subject. If the book 
falls under several subjects, an entry for each subject will be listed in 
the catalog. The extent of this additional listing depends upon how 
much cataloging service the library can muster. 

The labeling of subject cards enables them to be filed easily in the 
proper sections. Headings run from general to specific. Examples: 
Psychology, Applied; United States—History, twentieth century. 

For a book about an author, his name is considered as a subject and 
placed on the card with last name first. Authors of such books are 
given author cards bearing their names in the usual order. 

Filed with the subject cards may be cross-reference cards which di- 
rect the user to headings used by the library other than the heading 
that it may have occurred to him to look under. Often at the end of 
the cards for a given subject there will be a “see also” card which gives 
other headings under which cards for additional phases of the subject 


may be found. 


(ce) Title Card 

Such an entry enables one to discover whether the library has a 
book whose title he remembers only approximately. He may have no 
further information on the book, or he may know the author's sur- 
name but not his other names or initials. Example: Knowing that a 
certain author’s name is Smith would be of little help in locating his 
book within any reasonable length of time, whereas even an approxi- 
mate knowledge of the title of Smith’s book would probably enable 
one to find it right away. : 

In filing title cards, the 


garded, as are their foreign equivalents. 
Failure to find a title card for a book does not necessarily mean that 


the library has no copy of the publication. The book may have been 
cataloged only under its author or subject. 


initial articles A, An, and The are disre- 
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2. ALPHABETICAL ARRANGEMENTS 


Gaining speed and accuracy in finding all the important items in 
the card catalog depends upon understanding its alphabetical arrange- 
ment. 

Guide éards which project above the regular reference cards in the 
tray help you to find your way through the maze of author, subject, 
and title cards, particularly where a section has subdivisions. These 
guide cards are used freely to indicate where the regular cards of one 
heading end and a new heading begins. By no means is there a guide 
card for every author or subject. The guide cards merely serve as a 
thumb index to the general alphabetical arrangement. 

Subdivisions running alphabetically and usually provided with sub- 
ranking guide cards are found under any section large enough to need 
subdivision. Example: The National Education Association is sub- 
divided into commissions, committees, councils, and departments— 
from Department of Adult Education to Department of Vocational 
Education. It also has sections for Joint Committee and Research Di- 
vision publications. 

All cards with the same heading or within the same subdivision— 
author, subject, and title—run alphabetically according to what is on 
the second line of the card. 

Cards for books about an author come after cards for books by him. 
The former have his name as a subject label typed at the top in red 
or all capitals. 

All names beginning with Mc or M’ are filed as though they begin 
with Mac. 


All names beginning with St. or Ste. are filed as though starting 
with Saint or Sainte. 

All cards beginning with a word that is the same as the initial sylla- 
ble in another word are filed before the latter. Example: New York 
before Newton. 

The label on the outside of the drawer enables the user to find 
quickly the drawer he needs from the scores or hundreds that make 
up the catalog. One finds the right drawer just as he does the right 
page in a dictionary, by guessing the approximate location and then 
reading labels closely. The numbering on the drawers makes correct 
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replacement easy; it is helpful in locating a drawer one may need to 
return to later. 


3. CALL NUMBER 


A call number is the combination of symbols described in Section 
I as corresponding to those used by a mail-order firm for each salable 
article. If the call number symbols are correct, no other publication 
in the library can possibly have just the same combination. The call 
number is usually written or typed in the upper left-hand corner of 
each catalog card for the book and on the outside of the book to help 
locate it on the shelf. 

The call number has two symbols, a class mark and an author mark. 
The class mark is usually placed above the author mark. 

The class mark is used to help place the book in an elaborate set of 
classes and subclasses covering all books, the classification being by 
subjects. Under this intricate system all books, even those in a very 
minor subject division, are given the same symbols, marked accord- 
ingly and shelved together so that they can always be located quickly. 

One of two systems of subject classification is used by most libraries 
—the Dewey decimal system and the Library of Congress system. 

The chief classifications of the Dewey system, with enough sub- 
divisions and sub-subdivisions to show how it works, are given at the 
end of this chapter. The complete classification is of little practical 
value to the ordinary user of an educational library. The cataloger of 
a library using this system must conform to it with such modifications 
as are uniformly adopted by that library. All such changes must be in 
line with the original system or there will soon be serious difficulties. 

The Library of Congress system employs a combination of letters 
and figures for its call numbers. It is not used in educational libraries 
nearly so often as is the Dewey system. Its adherents claim that ex- 
pansions and modifications in crucial places are easier when it is used. 
However, the tremendous expense involved in changing from one of 
these systems to the other practically insures that a library will retain 
the system under which it started. For the class marks of the main 
classifications and sample subdivisions of the Library of Congress sys- 
tem, see the end of this chapter. Information concerning the com- 
plete system is of little interest except to a cataloger in a library using 
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it, but such information can be found in a series of bulletins issued 
by the Library of Congress. 

Local additions to standard symbols for class marks are often used to 
render quicker service. Examples: “R” may indicate that the book is 
in the Reference Room and “f” that the book is of folio size. 

The author mark is the part of the call number which enables the 
library staff to locate or shelve a book quickly in its proper section. 
Several shelves of publications may have the same class or subject 
mark. The first part of the author mark is the initial letter of his last 
name. As there are a great many books in the same subject class with 
the same initial letter for author, numbers are appended to the letter 
according to a distribution system which makes the author names fall 
alphabetically. The library user need know no more than that the 
author mark is B 1, B 11, B 93, or the like and that in hunting for 
books on the shelf, he will first find the B’s and then has only to look 
along the shelf until he comes to the books with the right number ad- 
joining the B. 


4. ITEMS OF INFORMATION ON A CATALOG CARD 


The amount of information about a book obtainable from the card 
catalog will depend upon whether the library has a printed card for 
it. If there is such a card, the information given will depend upon 
whether the card was printed by the Library of Congress or by The 
H. W. Wilson Company. The information given on these two types 
of cards is shown by “x” in the tabulation on page 67. 

If there is no printed card for the book, the items given on its cata- 
log cards are determined by the policy of the library. 

If the library buys only one printed card for each book, it is cus- 
tomary for this to be used as the author card. The library may or may 
not type on all other cards representing this book all the printed in- 
formation given by the single bought card. Thus, whenever all possi- 
ble card catalog information about a book is desired, look for its author 


card. If the library buys all its catalog cards, all card entries for a 
book will give the same information. 


5. SPECIAL DEVICES IN THE LIBRARY CARD CATALOG 


A library may have additional aids of its own in its catalog. Exam- 
ples: Colored guide cards to direct the user to a special place for all 
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or some of the copies of a book, say the reserve room; a letter prefixed 
to the class call number to indicate a book's location in the library or 


its branches. The card for a very recent acquisition may show that 
the book is available but that the cataloger has not yet completed and 


filed the regular cards for it. 


ITEMS ON THE TWO MOST WIDELY USED TYPES 
OF PRINTED CATALOG CARD * 


Library of Wilson 


Item Congress Cards Cards 

Author's full name, same for joint authors x x 
Author's birth year x z 
Bibliography, if any indicated x x 
Call number, Library of Congress system X 
Call number, Dewey Decimal system x 2 
Call number used by library in which card occurs 

(typed or written by the library) 
Contents by thumbnail description or quoted 

evaluation x 
Copyright year, indicated by ‘‘c’’ if no publica- 

tion year given x x 
Copyright code number for book in government 

list x 
Headings, record of all used or advised for this 

book x or 
Illustrations, if any indicated x x 
Maps, if any indicated x x 
Order code number for ordering cards for the 

book x 
Pages, number (Roman for preface and other 

front matter, Arabic for book proper) % x 
Publication date of book, year only x x 
Publication date of card, code number x 
Publication place, city (state if necessary) x 
Publisher, name (Wilson shortens to familiar 

form) $ x 
Series, if any, in which book appears x x 
Size, height in centimeters x 
Tables or tabulations if any indicated x x 

x x 


Title, full 


* The location of such of these items as apply to the book, A Cultural History of Educa- 
tion, by Butts, is indicated in the reproduction of the author card (Library of Congress 


system) and the title card (Wilson system), on page 68. 
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Call Number ; : 
Used by the Author Birth Year Subtitle Edition 


Library 


Place of 
Publication 


370.9 
B9Bc 


Publisher 
Butts, R. Freeman, 1910- 
| A cultural history of education; reassessiy: our educa: 
tional traditions, by R. Freeman Butts... Ist ed, New York 
and London, McGraw-Hill book company, in 
ix, 720 p. front. 23} cm. (Molf-tithe: McGraw Hill 
cation) 

“Selected references” 


Title 
Publication 


Date 


Pages 


Size (Height) Series 


in ebi 


P 057-076, 


Bibliography. 


Record of Other 
Headings Under 
Which Book May 


1. Educatton—Hist. 1. Title. 


LA11.B8 


370.9 


Be Found Order Code 
Library of Congress 148077) Number for 
This Card 
Call Number, Date of Card Call Number, 
Library of Code Number Dewey System 
Congress System 
LOCATION OF ITEMS ON AN AUTHOR CARD 
Library of Congress System 
Call Number 
Used by the Author Subject Heading Birth Year Subtitle 
Library 


EDUCATION—HISTORY, Publisher 


370.9 Butts, Robert Freeman, 1910- 


Title 5 feati 
Cultural history of education; reassessing our educational Liars pee 
a traditions. McGraw 1947 
ge: 726p front (MeGraw-Thill ser in education) — 
E a ee ee I—Series 


An historical interpretation of culture and education in Europe and 


America. Tt is based on the conviction that education is an essential 
part of the culture in which it receives its meaning from the 
culture, and in tore helps ba fot miiy the culture. The 

primary aim has been to aud in the revitalizing of the historical approach 

to educational problems ee sees 

Selected references: 657-76 


Description 


Bibliography 


Record of Other 
Headings Under 
Which Book May 
Be Found 


1 Education—History t Title 370.9] 


Call Number, 
Dewey System 


(W) Tho H. W. Witson Company 


Card Publisher 


LOCATION OF ITEMS ON A TITLE CARD 
Wilson Company System 
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Explanations of such extra aids may be conspicuously posted in each 
catalog drawer or nearby; if not, ask a library staff member. 


III. PRACTICAL QUESTIONS ANSWERABLE 
BY THE CARD CATALOG 


This section can be profitably used only if you have read the pre- 
ceding sections of this chapter or have otherwise acquired the same 
information. 

In any work with a card catalog, start with the author's surname 
and initials and the full title of the book, if these items are obtainable 
with reasonable effort. They will often enable you to infer the sub- 
ject heading. With all three items, you have three possibilities for 
looking up the data on the book, probably in three different drawers, 
one of which will usually be free. 

Typical questions answerable with the card catalog follow. Apply 
the questions listed below to any problem not completely covered here. 


(a) Does the library have a certain book by this author? Any book? 
Which books? 

Step 1. Unless the author's name is unusual, get his full name or 
at least his surname and initials the easiest way possible. The surname 
must be correctly spelled. Find the source where the author’s name 
was first obtained, for example, in The Education Index (Chapter 
VII), in a directory, in the membership of a committee, or from a 
librarian. 

Step 2. Look for author cards with that surname, as in a telephone 
directory. If the surname is unusual, you can usually tell without the 
author’s initials whether or not you have the right name. 

If the surname is a common one, quickly run through the author 
cards with that surname to find those whose first name begins with 
the correct letter. If you have only the author's initials, special pre- 
cautions are necessary. Suppose the author is J. D. Smith. The first 
name might be James, Jeannette, John, or Julia. It is therefore neces- 
sary to examine all Smith cards that have initials or first names begin- 
ning with J. Disregard the second initial until a card with the title 
sought is found. Thus it pays to get the author's name as fully as 


possible in advance. 


Step 3. If you are looking for a particular book, run through the 
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author cards for its author until the first significant word in the title 
appears. 


(b) Does the library have a certain book about this author? Any 
books? What books? 

Follow the procedures given under (a), remembering that all cards 
for books about the author will come after the cards for books by him. 
In most libraries the former have the author's name typed in red at 
the top as a subject. 


(c) Does the library have a book with a certain title? 

Step 1. If the author's full name is known, proceed as in (a) since 
that will be faster than looking up the title card. 

Step 2. If the author is unknown and the title uncertain, make the 
title as complete as possible with present resources, including the li- 
brary staff. If you are unable to get the correct title and author name, 
you can only guess until you get results or decide to give up. 

Step 3. Once the title is complete, look for it in the card catalog, 
starting with its first significant word. 


Cd) What books does the library have on a certain subject? 
Step 1. Look for that subject as a heading. 
Step 2. If the subject is not found used as a heading, try synony- 


mous terms or headings obtained through the procedures given in 
Chapter III. 


Ce) How can missing bibliographic data on a certain book be 
found? 


If the author is known, proceed as in (a), 2. 

If the author is unknown but the title is known, follow the proce- 
dures given under (c) to find the title card. If that card does not give 
the needed data, its corresponding author card will. The author name 
is sure to be on the title card. 

If the date of publication is known, even approximately, The Cu- 
mulative Book Index (6) will give results much faster, especially for 


a large number of references. It will also give the information for 
books not in the library being used. 


CE) What is the call number for a certain book? 
Proceed as in (a) or in Cc), whichever is easier, depending upon 
whether only the title or only the author's name is known. 
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Cg) What are the call numbers for books on a certain subject or 
subjects? 

Anyone needing to look over library shelves should know such call 
numbers for the subjects of most interest to him. Reference and stack 
books are likely to be shelved according to such numbers. Remember, 
however, that the shelves at any one time show only the books not 
then in use by anyone else. The only way to list all the library’s books 
on a topic is to follow the procedures given under (d). 

The easiest and simplest way to answer question (g) is to consult 
the librarian, not the card catalog. Ask him to recommend some book 
giving most or all of the class marks used by that library’s system. 

If the call numbers are needed before the librarian is available, try 
the following: 

Step 1. Proceed as in (d) until the right section of the catalog is 
found. 

Step 2. Take down the class marks which seem to occur most fre- 
quently, after glancing through a considerable number of cards in the 
section. 

Step 3. Look at the lower part of the title cards or the back of the 
corresponding author cards elsewhere, depending upon the cataloging 
system used in the library, for other headings under which these are 
cataloged. You can look up these headings and thus enlarge your list 
of useful call numbers. 


Ch) How old is a certain author? 

Any catalog card for any book written by this person may show his 
birth year; the author card certainly will. See (a), preceding. The 
author card will also show the date of the author’s death if the catalog 


is kept up well. 


Gi) What is the full name of any author? 

Any author card for this person will show his full name. See (a), 
preceding. However, if this person is an educator and writes for pe- 
tiodicals, looking up his name in The Education Index (Chapter VID 
will be faster, since The Index will list fewer authors with his sur- 


name. 

G) When was a certain book published? 

Any catalog card for the book will have this date. Find that card 
the easiest way possible by the procedures given under (a) or (c). 
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Library of Congress cards will give the date of the first printing, which 
is the same as the copyright date; where the Library of Congress card 
has been adapted to the particular copy possessed by the library, the 
latest imprint date will be given. The imprint date is later than 
the copyright date, which is found on the back of the title page of the 
book. The date on a typewritten catalog card is the imprint date un- 
less it is accompanied by “c” to denote copyright year. 


Ck) Who published a certain book? 
Look up the title card as in (c), preceding. 


C) How can you find a forgotten title when the author's name is 
known? 

Look through the proper author cards, found as in (a), until the 
desired title is located. 

For further help in understanding the card catalog, ask the refer- 
ence librarian to recommend a book explaining the catalog system 


used by the library. 


IV. DEWEY DECIMAL SYSTEM OF LIBRARY 
CLASSIFICATION 


NUMBERS AND HEADINGS OF MAIN DIVISIONS AND OF VARIOUS SUBDIVISIONS 
OF MOST INTEREST TO EDUCATORS 
000 General Works 
100 Philosophy 
200 Religion 
300 Sociology (General) 
310 Statistics 
320 Political Science 
330 Political Economy 
340 Law 
350 Administration 
360 Associations and Institutions 
370 Education (General) 
371 Teachers, Methods, Discipline 
372 Elementary Education 
373 Secondary, Academic, Preparatory 
374 Home Education, Self-Education and Culture 
375 Curriculum 
376 Education of Women 
377 Religious, Ethical, and Secular Education 
378 Colleges and Universities 
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379 Public Schools, Relation of State to Education (General) 
379.1 Public School System 
379.2 Illiteracy, Instruction of Illiterates, Compulsory 
Education, etc. 
380 Commerce, Communication 
390 Customs, Costumes, Folklore 
400 Philology 
500 Natural Science 
600 Useful Arts 
700 Fine Arts 
800 Literature 
900 History 


V. LIBRARY OF CONGRESS SYSTEM OF LIBRARY 
CLASSIFICATION 


SYMBOLS AND HEADINGS OF MAIN DIVISIONS AND OF SAMPLE SUBDIVISIONS 


A General Works—Polygraphy 

B Philosophy—Religion 

C History—Auxiliary Sciences 

D Universal and Old World History 
E-F America 

Geography—Anthropology 

H Sociology 

I Vacant; left for expansion 

J Political Science 

K Law 

Education (Generalities) 
LA History of Education 
LB Theory of Education, Principles and Practice of Teaching. 


School Government. Administration 
LC Special Forms, Relations, and Applications of Education 
LD-LG Universities. Colleges. Schools 
LD United States 
LE America (except United States) 
LF Europe 


LG Asia, Africa, Oceania 
LH College and School Magazines and Papers; Student Periodicals 


LJ Student Fraternities and Their Publications 
LT Textbooks 
LT 105 American, Early or Before 1900 
LT 109 American, Early, ete. 
LT 129 Scandinavian, Early, ete. 
LT 205 American, 1800 to 1850-70 


p 
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LT 305 American, 1850-70 on 
LT 340 Norwegian, etc. 
LT 501 Textbooks for Radio 
LT 1001 Special Subjects 

Music 

Fine Arts 

Vacant; left for expansion 

Language and Literature 

Science 

Medicine 

Agriculture—Plant and Animal Industry 

Technology 

Military Science 

Naval Science 

Vacant; left for expansion 

Vacant; left for expansion 

Vacant; left for expansion 

Bibliography and Library Science 


NxM E<CHnDOVOZE 


VALUABLE LIBRARY EXPERIENCES 


E-12, What are the most important three new ideas or pieces of informa- 
tion about the library catalog that you have learned from reading 


this chapter? Why do you consider them so important? 
E-13. USING ONLY THE CARD CATALOG: 
(a) Find out when Newton Edwards was born. 


Cb) Get the correctly spelled full names of two educational writers 
from these data: Both have surnames something like Angel- 
heart, Engelhart, Inglehardt. One of the other names of the 
first writer is Max. One of the other names of the second writer 


begins with L. 


Cc) Find out who is author of Our Children Are Cheated. 


Cd) Get the title of the latest book in your library having Paul R. 


Mort as sole author. 


E-14. If you had to answer again questions like those in E-13, what 


changes would you make in your procedures? Why? 


Chapter V 


LOCATING BOOKS OUTSIDE 
LIBRARY USED* 


Some of the best books for successful solving of many important ed- 
ucational problems are often not owned by the library being used. 
This difficulty must always be reckoned with, even in libraries with 
the greatest aggregations of educational books. It is particularly trou- 
blesome when the evolution or history of a matter must be thoroughly 
investigated. The needed items may be out of print. There may be 
only a small number of copies scattered through collections known 
only to a few library experts. The items may be manuscripts or rec- 
ords of which there is but a single copy. The difficulty is universal 
when very recent books, especially those just off the press or about to 
come off, are needed. 

Applied to books not possessed by the library, as the practical situa- 
tion increases in complexity, best may mean: The most likely books of 
which one now knows; the most promising titles one can find in the 
time available for discovering their identity; those indispensable for 
one’s needs; or the most suitable books in existence anywhere. 


I. IDENTIFYING REFERENCES NEEDED AND COMPLETING 
BIBLIOGRAPHIC DATA FOR THEM 


l. RECALLING REFERENCES ALREADY KNOWN 


However simple or involved the problem of locating such books 


for a specific purpose, start with the titles now known. A little time 
devoted to canvassing deliberately present resources will give the 
searcher a good chance to recall several likely titles, even ones tem- 
* The first draft of this chapter was read and criticized by Mary B. Brewster, 
Head, and Ida Cohn, Junior Librarian, Reference Section, New York State Library. 
The final draft includes most of their suggested improvements. 
75 
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porarily forgotten. He may have come across them in standard edu- 
cational treatments in books and periodicals, bibliographies Cespe- 
cially annotated ones), authoritative book lists for specific purposes, or 
the most recent reviews and advertisements in the book sections of 
Sunday newspapers. He may have picked up promising titles from 
an instructor, a librarian, from library tools, public lectures, or the 
radio. Often he will still doubt whether he has enough titles or the 


really best ones for his purposes, and will feel the need to discover 
still others. 


The procedure for completing bibliographic data for books outside 
the library is the same as that for any book reference, with these ex 
ceptions: The local library catalog does not list the publication; the 
book itself is not available when the bibliographic data must be com- 
plete enough to locate it elsewhere; price and publisher are important. 
The completion procedure for books published since 1910 is given 


in Chapter VIII, Section IV. 


2. DISCOVERING ADDITIONAL BOOK REFERENCES 


The procedures here are the same as those for finding and taking 
book references given in Chapter VIII, Section III, with a single ex- 
ception: when all books in English printed in a given period are to be 
canvassed. In this event, the procedures for the various publication 
dates are as follows: 

Last week or so: Use Publishers’ Weekly (7). 

Recent, month or more ago: Search back through The Cumulative 
Book Index (6) until it joins on to the supplements of The United 
States Catalog (5). 


More than a few years back: Use The United States Catalog and 
supplements. 


COMPLETE CHRONOLOGICAL SEQUENCE OF BOOK 
LISTINGS FOR THE UNITED STATES 
Before 1875 
See the preface of The Uni 
catalogs compiled during the ni 
1876-1910 


ted States Catalog (5) for early book 


neteenth century. 


4. American Catalogue of Books. 1876-1910. New York: Office 
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of the Publishers’ Weekly, 1876-1910. 9 volumes, with differ- 
ent dates. 

Aimed to list all books (with certain exceptions) published in 
the United States and available for purchase at the date of the 
particular volume including them. Full description in Mudge 


(65). Since 1910 superseded by The United States Catalog (5). 


1898-1928 


5. The United States Catalog (4th ed.). New York: The H. W. 


Wilson Company, 1928. 

Most complete list of American books published from 1898 
to 1928. Tried to list all books in print in United States then, 
books in English by Canadian firms, and English books imported 
by American firms. 

Preface lists early book catalogs compiled in the nineteenth 


century. 


1928-1932 
First supplement of 4th edition of The United States Catalog. 


1933-1937 
Second supplement of 4th edition of The United States Catalog. 


1938-1942 
Third supplement of 4th edition of The United States Catalog. 


1943-1945 
Fourth supplement of 4th edition of The United States Catalog. 


1945 to Date Cor since the last supplement of The United States Catalog) 


6. Cumulative Book Index. New York: The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany. Monthly. 

Lists all books in the English language, no matter where pub- 
lished. Cumulates the numbers irregularly but for six months in 
July, and annually in December. 

Cumulated ultimately into supplements of The United States 
Catalog, which in turn are cumulated in the next edition of that 


catalog. 


Last Few Weeks (since last number of The Cumulative Book Index): 


7. Publishers’ Weekly. New York: R. R. Bowker Company. 
While this weekly has been issued for many years, there is 
little need to use it except for the few weeks indicated. By its 
use, one can come down to the current week. Covers only books 


published in the United States. 
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Complete catalogs of all books published in other countries are listed 
for the important items with descriptions in Shores (64). Mudge 
(65) has these and still other catalogs. The listings go back as far as 
records of printed books extend. 

All the references given in this section have additional notes in 
Mudge (65) and Shores (64). 

The procedure for completing bibliographic data on book references 
discovered by following the directions given in this subsection 2 is 
the same as the completion procedure given at the end of subsection 1. 


II. DETERMINING THE LOCATION OF COPIES 
OUTSIDE THE LIBRARY USED 


A faculty member is very likely to have recent books in his specialty 
long before the library buys and catalogs them. If its funds are lim- 
ited, faculty members will have many valuable older books that the 
library does not possess. Particularly is this the case if a faculty mem- 
ber reviews books for periodicals. The free copies sent him for review 
will often be kept with his personal professional books and made 
available to his students. As such books are not officially owned by 
the library, it will not catalog them. 

To locate any book in other libraries to which the searcher cannot 
go, consult the reference librarian. Such locating depends largely 
upon the searching tools possessed by the local library. A copy of such 
a book will certainly be in the Library of Congress, and probably in 
the searcher's state library. It may be necessary to write the state li- 
brary to find out. If one has access to the Union Catalog, it will show 


which other libraries have the book. The reference librarian can ad- 
vise on this matter. Or see: 


8. Downs, Robert B., editor. Union Catalogs in the United States. 
Chicago: American Library Association, 1942. 409p. 

_Comprehensive coverage of general history, 1942 status, tech- 

niques, policies, administration, and future planning for regional 


union catalogs and the national Union Catalog in the Library 
of Congress, 
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III. PROCURING BOOKS FOR USE 


Going to another library at a distance may be warranted when it 
possesses enough books not available at home. If your work is not too 
pressing, take advantage of other libraries when making trips for other 
purposes. The senior author of this revision has done just that with 
the libraries of St. Lawrence University and Cornell University and 
the New York State Library when he had occasion to go through their 
cities. 

Purchasing a book is easily possible once the reference for it in- 
cludes publisher and price. It can be ordered locally or direct from 
the publisher. If, before ordering, you want more assurance than your 
present knowledge and the bibliographic data for a book can give you, 
look up evaluations of it by the procedures outlined in Chapter XIII, 
Sections II and III. 

To procure a dissertation or other document privately printed, check 
to see if the name of a distributor is given on title page or copyright 
page. Writing to the printer, whose name may appear on these pages, 
is sheer waste of time since he would have turned over all copies to 
the author or a distributor. Try to locate the author's address through 
some book like Who’s Who in American Education (161) or some 
recent article by him. 

For clearer presentation, borrowing possibilities and procedures are 
described separately in the following section. 


IV. BORROWING FROM OTHER LIBRARIES 


On many educational problems, especially researches, the searcher 
has great borrowing possibilities if he knows how to secure “inter- 
library loans.” In borrowing from a library to which he cannot go in 
person, he must proceed through his local library. A distant library, 
with the exception of some state libraries in their own states, will not 
lend to an individual without direct claim on the library as a regular 
constituent—faculty member, student, or alumnus. You may be re- 
garded as a constituent of your state library, which may make direct 
loans to teachers and other government employees in your state. For 
regulations governing this latter service, write the reference librarian 


of the library concerned. 
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For all except experienced library borrowers or trained librarians, 
securing interlibrary loans is much like getting competent medical or 
surgical service. In the case of illness, one should know what can 
reasonably be expected in the way of relief, where to go for hospitaliza- 
tion, what the fees will be, and the like. He also needs to know how 
and where to find reliable medical men competent in the field in- 
volved. Then he needs to consult them and follow their advice or de- 
cide what to do in case he disagrees with them. Similarly, a borrower 
needs to know what he can expect in library loans, where the needed 
documents can be found, and under what conditions and at what cost 
he can borrow them. The first person for him to consult is the ref- 
erence librarian where he is working. He should follow his advice 
and otherwise let him handle his case for him. 

Anyone who expects to borrow more than one or two publications 
from another library should have certain fundamental information on 
the possibilities and procedures generally obtaining for interlibrary 
loans. In this way time and energy will be saved for all concerned. 
The subsections of this section give such information briefly. 


l. GENERAL CONDITIONS COVERING INTERLIBRARY LOANS 


Such loans are in general operated under a code of practice laid 
down by the American Library Association. Each individual library 
may modify these rules. The Library of Congress has its own set of 
rules embodied in a memorandum. For access to the latest revision of 
the code or of the memorandum, see your reference librarian. 

For readers of this book, the most important facts about interlibrary 
loans are: 

(a) Lending is strictly from one library to another. 

(b) Lending is restricted to materials not easily procurable else- 
where. This limitation rules out easily purchased and current publi- 
cations. No library is expected to lend items which the borrowing 
library also has or which can be borrowed from collections that are 
nearer. 

Ce) Researchers and students are expected to undertake only 
studies for which they have the necessary library facilities. No library 
is under the slightest obligation to aid a person who starts a study for 


which the bulk of the material will have to be borrowed from distant 
libraries. 
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(d) Materials that would be irreplaceable if lost or unduly injured 
by transportation cannot be borrowed. 

Ce) Any library has the right to refuse to lend materials whose loan 
would interfere with their use by the library's regular constituents. 

CE) Periodicals, either as single copies or in bound volumes, are 
procurable only rarely by interlibrary loans. The searcher’s reference 
librarian will know of any possibilities. 

Cg) Specific requests with full bibliographic data for particular 
books will receive attention long before vague and indefinite requests 
needing research by the librarians in identifying the material or in 
selecting items that might be valuable. 

Ch) The length of time materials may be borrowed is usually ten 
days or two weeks, with one renewal if the items are not in demand 
at the lending library. 

G) Transportation charges both ways are to be paid by the bor- 
rower to the library through which he does the borrowing. 

G) Music may be borrowed on the same conditions as books, but 
if copyrighted it cannot be used for public performances except in con- 
formity with the copyright law. 


2. STEPS TO BE TAKEN BY THE INDIVIDUAL BORROWER 

The following steps taken in the order named will bring the speed- 
iest results: 

(a) Make sure that the request comes clearly within the scope of 
interlibrary loans, as outlined in subsection 1, preceding. 

Cb) Copy in full all bibliographic data in the place the reference 
was found, making note of that place in case you have to return for 
checking. 

All the bibliographic data there may be important later; for exam- 
ple, a master’s thesis in manuscript written at the University of 
Michigan probably can be borrowed only from the library of that in- 
stitution. The only other library that might possibly have a copy for 
lending is the library of the United States Office of Education (Chap- 
ter XV, Section IV, subhead Theses, etc.). If either the “ms” or the 
“University of Michigan” item is omitted in taking down the refer- 


ence, there is little likelihood of locating the document easily. 
is not in the local library. 


Cc) Be sure the document 1 
Cd) Verify and complete the reference to include as many of these 
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items as possible: author's full name, or at least his surname (cor- 
rectly spelled) with initials; title accurately stated; date of publication; 
publisher or place of publication; edition, if a particular edition is 
needed. 

For verifying and completing the reference: 

On modern American books use The Cumulative Book Index (6). 

For older books, consult the reference librarian. Mudge (65) lists 
catalogs for looking up such books. 

If a Library of Congress author catalog is accessible and the author 
is known, use of this catalog is the quickest possible way to verify a 
reference. It cannot be employed unless the author's name is known. 
In case of joint authorship, this catalog lists only under the name of 
the first author given in the book. The catalog is accessible in the 
Library of Congress at Washington, and in some large libraries, e.g., 
Columbia University Library. 

Ce) Do everything that can be done in the local library to find out 
which libraries are likely to have copies of the document desired. But 
let the local library conduct all correspondence with other libraries. 

For anyone who can go to Washington, the national Union Cata- 
log in the Library of Congress will afford the best help on possibilities 
in other libraries. Some other large libraries have duplicates of parts 
of this catalog, e.g., Columbia University Library, 

Cf) Then take the data thus far accumulated to the proper official 
—usually the reference librarian—of the local library. Let him make 
all other arrangements, including those for transportation both ways, 


which you as the borrower must pay. 
s 


3. COPYING INSTEAD OF BORROWING 


When only short sections of large or non-lendable books are de- 
sired, copying or photostating may be advisable. It may be cheaper to 
have the sections copied by typewriter or photostat than to pay trans- 
portation charges both ways on a large volume. All large libraries do 
such typing and photostating at reasonable rates. The photostat avoids 
possible errors in copying. Both methods produce a copy that the user 
may keep, and both can easily provide several more copies. Both are 
useful for reproducing periodical articles that cannot be lent. The us- 
ual cautions about securing permission to reproduce copyrighted or 


unpublished work should be observed. 
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V. PRACTICAL QUESTIONS ABOUT BOOKS NOT 
LISTED IN A LIBRARY CATALOG 


This section should not be used before reading Section I, 2, pre- 


ceding. 
l. WHAT ARE THE TITLES OF ALL THE BOOKS BY A GIVEN AUTHOR? 


(a) Get the author's full name or at least his surname and initial, 
in the easiest way possible. Any author card for any book by this au- 
thor in the library card catalog will give the full name, which must 
be correctly spelled. 

Cb) Look under the author's surname in the tools of Section I, 2, 
preceding that together will certainly cover the years when his books 
were being published in first editions. 

Cc) Observe the precautions of Chapter IV, Section III, (a), Step 2. 
i) are as applicable to printed catalog entries as they are to catalog 
cards. : 


2. WHAT CONSTITUTES COMPLETE BIBLIOGRAPHIC DATA FOR A GIVEN 
BOOK? 
Full data, comprising the items given in Chapter VIII, Section IV, 


may be found by the procedures given there, or in the entry for the 
book in the library tools listed at the end of Section I of this chapter. 


3. WHAT IS THE PRICE OF A CERTAIN BOOK? 

The list price may be found as follows: 

Ca) Get the publication date and the author's full name or the ex- 
act title of the book in the easiest way possible. Any author card for 
that author in the library catalog will give his full name. 

Cb) Look under author name or book title in the part of The Cu- 
mulative Book Index (6) that covers the book’s year of publication. 


4. HAS A GIVEN TITLE EVER BEEN USED FOR A BOOK? 
Search back through The Cumulative Book Index (6) as far as ad- 
visable, looking for that title or one worded similarly. Publishers’ 


Weekly (7) can be used for the most recent weeks. 
This procedure is exceedingly useful when selecting a title for a 


new book. 
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VALUABLE LIBRARY EXPERIENCES 


DIRECTIONS. Use only the procedures and references given in this chapter. 
E-15. Find the title and publisher of Allan Nevins’ latest book. 


E-16. What is the title of the latest yearbook of the American Association 
of School Administrators, a department of the National Education 
Association? 


E-17. Find the publisher and price of the cheapest edition of Carl Sand- 
burg’s Life of Lincoln. 


E-18. A list of all the books written by a certain American professor who 
has been an authority on education in foreign countries and on 
comparative education is desired. His surname taken orally sounded 
like Candle or Kendall. One of his initials is thought to be E or I. 
(a) Find the professor's full name and prove it is right. 

Cb) For the date at which this Experience is done, list, beginning 
with the most recent, the minimum number of volumes or 
issues of the library tools named in this chapter needed to find 
the titles of all the books written by this professor. 


Chapter VI 


LOCATING PERIODICALS AND 
OTHER SERIALS* 


Tue term serial is defined by Shores as “any publication issued se- 
tially or in successive parts more or less regularly.” This definition 
covers periodicals; newspapers; government documents; association, so- 
ciety, and institutional publications; annuals such as directories, year- 
books, and almanacs; and ephemeral material, e.g., pamphlets. 

Only periodicals and pamphlets will be treated here. The other 
items receive separate treatment in the appropriate chapters; each 
item may be easily found through the index. 


I. SPECIAL SERVICES OBTAINABLE FROM PERIODICALS 


Periodicals give much more up-to-date treatments than books pos- 
sibly can. Especially is this true for current questions in education, 
economics, industry, politics, science, and technology, and for research 
findings in any area. 

Many subjects not adequately discussed in books receive satisfac- 
tory treatment in periodical articles. This holds true particularly for 
topics of temporary or local interest, or for small or obscure ones. 

For determining contemporary opinion and status, present or past, 
periodicals of the proper dates are the best sources. 

An up-to-date, bird's-eye or brief overview treatment is much more 
likely to be found in a periodical than in a book. Reference books of 
course stress such treatments, but many of those available in any li- 
brary are out of date. Chapters in books may give such treatments in 


* The first draft of this chapter was read and criticized by Mary B. Brewster, 
Head, and Ida Cohn, Junior Librarian, Reference Section, New York State Library. 
The final draft includes most of their suggested improvements. 
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the area of the searcher’s interest but he is likely to find them only by 
chance. They cannot be located with certainty by any definite library 
procedures. In contrast, the corresponding treatments in periodicals 
can be easily and quickly located by anyone who understands the 
pertinent indexes. 

Similarly, numerous specific practical searches, terrifying or impos- 
sible for the uninformed, are easy for anyone who knows the essen- 
tials for the proper periodicals and indexes. Accordingly, these essen- 
tials will be presented before the procedures for typical practical 
searches given in Section XI. 


II. PERIODICAL INDEXES 


Adequate treatment of almost any educational topic or problem re- 
quires knowledge of the pertinent periodical references of importance. 
The only sensible and quick way to locate these references is through 
the right periodical indexes. 

The function of periodical indexes is the same for the magazine ar- 
ticles they list as the function of the library card catalog (Chapter IV) 
and the catalogs of Chapter V for their respective books. Like book 
catalogs, periodical indexes can make their references available by au- 
thor, title, or subject. Not all periodical indexes, however, use all 
three forms of listing. 

A thorough study of samples or all of the articles in one periodical 
over a long period of time is sometimes advisable. In this event, the 
searcher can assume that the publisher issued some kind of index at 
the end of each volume but he cannot be sure where it will be. Some 
publishers issue a group of indexes in the last number of the periodi- 
cal, and some issue the indexes separately, Some librarians bind or 
paste indexes at the front of a bound volume; others put them at the 
back. Indexes in the bound volume can of course be used for the pe- 
tiod to be covered. If the volumes do not contain such indexes, a gen- 
eral index covering the periodical can be selected from Section IV. 
The general index will have the advantage of showing articles from 
other periodicals but the disadvantage of requiring much more effort 
than an index for the one periodical of interest. Before using the 
volume indexes for a large number of volumes of one periodical, make 
sure there is no special index covering long periods for that magazine. 
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A number of periodicals have issued such special indexes. Examples: 
that for the first twelve volumes of Review of Educational Research 
(100) issued in 1944; and the two indexes for the old Educational 
Review which combined with School and Society in 1928, covering 
volumes 1-25 and 26-50 respectively. All such indexes, being sepa- 
rate publications, will be listed as books under the name of the pe- 
riodical in the card catalog of any library having them. 
The value of any periodical index depends upon six factors: 


l. SCOPE 

This means the amount and kind of material covered, number of 
periodicals indexed, whether books and other separate publications are 
included, and the like. 

Most periodical indexes cover only selected serials and make no pre- 
tense to complete coverage of all periodicals in the field. But the se- 
lection is that of experienced librarians after consultation with users. 
Any changes in the list of periodicals covered are made only after can- 
vassing both groups. Hence no individual educator can expect to 
compile as good a selection by himself. 


2. LENGTH OF PERIOD COVERED 
For example, Readers’ Guide (40) has been running twenty-two 
years longer than The Education Index (Chapter VID. 


3. COMPLETENESS OF INDEXING 
The Education Index, for example, covers many periodicals com- 

pletely and for others includes only certain articles. 

4. QUALITY OF INDEXING 


This means the kind of entries and fullness of information. Some 
some give abstracts. An index may have 


indexes give only references; 
bject; by subject and title; or by subject 


entries by author, title, and su 
only. 
5, CONVENIENCE OF ARRANGEMENT 

A frequently cumulated index saves much time compared with one 
which seldom or never cumulates. 
6. PROMPTNESS OF ISSUE 

The Education Index, issued monthly 9 t 
June and August, is of course always much 
coming out only once a year. 


imes a year except March, 
more up to date than one 
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HI. HOW TO SELECT AND USE A PERIODICAL INDEX 


This section cannot be profitably used before reading Sections I and 
I, preceding. 

Step 1. Get clearly in mind the topic, question, or problem of in- 
terest. 

Step 2. Be sure a periodical index is needed. On this Sections I and 
II, preceding, will help. 

Step 3. Decide which index (or indexes) covers the field of interest. 
For this step select the names of likely indexes from Section IV, fol- 
lowing. Then check the list by reading the notes on them in Section 
VI, following. 

Step 4. Decide which years to include and take from the list made 
in Step 3 indexes that will cover these years. For this Step 4 use Sec- 
tion V, following. 

Step 5. Find which indexes in the final list made in Step 4 are in 
the library being used. Those available will probably be in the refer- 
ence room or periodical division. 

Step 6. In using any index, note which periodicals it covers. If it 
does not include periodicals essential to your needs, you will have to 
use some other index or the bound volumes of these periodicals sep- 
arately. However, any index covering a periodical is, for most pur- 
poses, far easier to use than the bound volumes of that periodical. 
Reference 53 will show the index covering a given periodical. Any 
index is responsible only for the periodicals it claims to cover, but these 
may not be the same at different dates. Example: A certain educa- 
tional researcher got into serious difficulty by overlooking this fact. He 
counted articles in a given index on a certain topic at different dates. 
As the number of articles decreased by this count, he was sure interest 
in the topic had decreased and published his findings to that effect. 
But he did not know that many of the periodicals listed in the early 
number of his index had been transferred to another index before his 
second date. Had he taken the same two lists of periodicals and used 
proper indexes for the two dates, he would have found the truth, 
namely, that interest in the topic had increased. 

Before deciding that a given periodical is not covered by the index 
used, examine the list for all likely placements of the periodical's name. 
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In the alphabetical listing used in a periodical index, a periodi- 
cal will be placed according to the way its name is clipped, turned 
around, and so on, for entering in the list. Examples: At this writing 
The Education Index has The Journal of the Association for Educa- 
tion by Radio under A for Association, but has The Journal of Edu- 
cational Psychology under J for Journal; Readers’ Guide has The An- 
nals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science under 
A for Annals but Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution under S for Smithsonian. 

Step 7. Read the directions for each index when using it for the 
first time and plan to get references with the least effort. This proce- 
dure includes deciding whether to look for references under authors or 
subjects. It also includes making a list of likely headings if references 
are to be sought under subjects (Chapter III). 

Step. 8. Wherever possible, take the smallest number of index cu- 
mulations to cover the necessary years. This step will reduce work. 

The most widely used periodical indexes are those of The H. W. 
Wilson Company, kept up to date by paperbound numbers for each 
month or similar short period. Then occasionally may come paper- 
bound cumulations, next clothbound annual cumulations, and later 
clothbound cumulations of three or more years. The numbers and 
cumulations vary for the different indexes, but each paperbound num- 
ber will show on its front cover which preceding paperbound issues 
can be discarded. Each clothbound cumulation shows on its cover the 


years it treats. 


IV. CLASSIFIED LIST OF SELECTED ABSTRACTS 
AND PERIODICAL INDEXES 


The following list includes only items likely to interest most educa- 
tors. For other indexes and for those covering foreign periodicals, 
consult Mudge and supplements (65). The number in parentheses 
following name of index signifies reference in Section VI, following. 


Agriculture: The Agricultural Index (9) 
Art: Art Index (13). See also Industrial Arts 
Bibliography: Bibliographic Index (14) 
Biography: Biography Index a5) 

Biology: Biological Abstracts (16) 
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Book Reviews: The Book Review Digest (17), Technical Book Review 
Index (47) 

Business Education: Business Education Index (18) 

Chemistry: Chemical Abstracts (19) 

Child Study: Child Development Abstracts and Bibliography (20) 

Drama: The Dramatic Index (22) 

Education solely: Education Abstracts (23), The Education Index (Chap- 
ter VII), Loyola Educational Digest (30), Loyola Educational Index 
(31), Ohio State University Periodical Index (Ohio File) (34), Record 
of Current Educational Publications (44) 

Engineering: Engineering Index (24) 

Facts: Facts on File (25) 

Government: Bulletin of the Public Affairs Information Service (38) 

Health: Quarterly Cumulative Index Medicus (39) 

Industrial Arts: The Industrial Arts Index (28). See also Art 

Labor: Index to Labor Articles (26) 

Law: An Index to Legal Periodical Literature, edited by F. E. Chipman. 
C‘Chipman’s Index”) (21), Index to Legal Periodicals and Law Library 
Journal (27), State Law Index (46) 

Lay Magazines: The Annual Library Index (10), The Annual Literary 
Index (11), Annual Magazine Subject-Index (12), Poole’s Index and 
Supplements (35), Nineteenth Century Readers’ Guide (42), Readers’ 
Guide (40), Readers’ Guide Supplement Coriginal title of International 
Index) (43), Abridged Readers’ Guide (41) 

Medicine: Quarterly Cumulative Index Medicus (39) 

Music: Music Index (31a) 

News: Facts on File (25) 

Nursing: Quarterly Cumulative Index Medicus (39) 

Nutrition: Nutrition Abstracts and Reviews (32), Quarterly Cumulative 
Index Medicus (39) 

Occupations: Occupational Index (33), Guidance Index (49) Cformerly 
Vocational Guide) 

Pamphlets: The Vertical File Service Catalog (48) 

Psychology: Psychological Abstracts (36), Psychological Index (37) 

Public Affairs: Bulletin of the Public Affairs Information Service (38) 

Social Studies: Social Science Abstracts (45) 

Technical Articles: International Index to Periodicals (29), Readers’ Guide 
Supplement (43) 


V. YEARS COVERED BY VARIOUS ABSTRACTS 
AND INDEXES 


The following table shows at a glance the abstracts and indexes cov- 
ering certain years. It includes only the items listed in Section IV. 
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YEARS COVERED BY ABSTRACTS AND PERIODICAL INDEXES 


1802- 1900- 1910- 1920- 1930- 1940- Current 
1899 1909 1919 1929 1939 1949 Years 

Agricultural Index (9) 1916 —— 
Annual Library Index (10) 1905—1910 
Annual Literary Index (11) 1892—1904 
Annual Magazine Subject-Index (12) 1907. 
Art Index (13) 1930. 
Bibliographic Index (14) 1938. 
Biography Index (15) le i 
Biological Abstracts (16) 1926. 
Book Review Digest (17) 1905. 
Business Education Index (18) 1940. 
Chemical Abstracts (19) 1907. 
Child Development Abstracts and Bibliog- 

raphy (20) 1927. 
Chipman's Index to Legal Periodical Lit- 

erature (21) 1888. 
Dramatic Index (22) 1909. 
Education Abstracts (23) 1936—1944 
Education Index (Chapter VII) 1929. 
Engineering Index (24) 1884 
Facts on File (25) 1940____ 
Guidance Index (49) 1938 
Index to Labor Articles (26) 1926. 
Index to Legal Periodicals and Law Li- 

brary Journal (27) 1908. 
Industrial Arts Index (28) 1913___ 
International Index to Periodicals (29) 1920 
Loyola Educational Digest (30) 1924 1943 
Loyola Educational Index (31) 1928 only 
Music Index (31a) 
Nutrition Abstracts and Reviews (32) 1931 
Occupational Index (33) 1936. 
Ohio File (34) 1919. 
Poole’s Index (35) 1802—1881 
Poole's Index Supplements (35) 1882—1906 
Psychological Abstracts (36) 
Psychological Index (37) 1894. 
Public Affairs Information Service Bul- 

letin (38) 
Quarterly Cumulative Index Medicus (39) 
Readers’ Guide (40) 1900. 
Readers’ Guide, Abridged (41) 
Readers’ Guide Supplement (now Interna- 

tional Index) (43) 
Readers’ Guide, Nineteenth oe. M = 
Record of Current Educational Publica- 

tions (44) 1912_______1932 
Social Science Abstracts (45) 1929—1933 
State Law Index (46) 1925. 
Technical Book Review Index (47) 1935—__———. 
Vertical File Service Catalog (48) ods Te 

* Projected to cover the century. The first two volumes, in print at this writing, cover 


1890-1899. 


1949_____ 


1927. 
1935 


1915. 
1927. 


1935. 


1907—1919 
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In the preceding table the number in parentheses following the name 
of the index corresponds to the annotated reference for that index in 


Section VI. 


VI. ANNOTATED REFERENCES FOR ABSTRACTS AND 


9; 


10. 


12. 


INDEXES LISTED IN SECTIONS IV AND V 


Agricultural Index. Monthly, except September. New York: 
The H. W. Wilson Company, 1916—. 

Valuable for articles, books, bulletins, pamphlets, and re- 

ports from this and other countries on agriculture and allied 
fields. Includes rural education, teaching of agriculture, and 
pertinent educational sociology. Covers more than a hundred 
agricultural journals, experiment station literature, publications 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, and selected publica- 
tions of extension divisions of state institutions. 
Annual Library Index, 1905-1910. Edited by Wiliam I. 
Fletcher and H. E. Haines, with the co-operation of members 
of the American Library Association. New York: Office of the 
Publishers’ Weekly, 1906-1911. 

Continued work of Annual Literary Index with different 
mechanical features. Superseded by Readers’ Guide and In- 
ternational Index. 


. Annual Literary Index, 1892-1904. Edited by Wiliam I. 


Fletcher and R. R. Bowker, with the co-operation of members 
of the American Library Association and of “The Library 
Journal” staff. New York: Office of the Publishers’ Weekly, 
1893-1905. 

Included periodicals, American and English; essays, book 
chapters, ete. Its subject index covered the same periodicals 
as Poole’s Index and formed the basis for the five-year Poole 
supplements. Followed by The Annual Library Index. 
Annual Magazine Subject-Index, 1907—. Boston: The F. W. 
Faxon Company, 1908—. 

Part I, the Magazine Subject-Index, covers English and 
American periodicals not generally included in other indexes. 
Part II, The Dramatic Index, also issued separately. 


. Art Index. Quarterly. New York: The H. W. Wilson Com- 


pany, 1930-. 

Covers practically every art subject in well over a hundred 
selected magazines and museum publications in English and 
foreign languages. Indexing gives access also to book reviews, 
illustrations under the artist's name, and exhibitions. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


, Business Education Index. N 
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Bibliographic Index. Quarterly. New York: The H. W. Wil 
son Company, 1938—. 

While not claiming to be complete, this bibliography of 
bibliographies has such unusual facilities that nothing else 
approaches it for up-to-date bibliographies. Items range from a 
dozen references in a periodical article to a book containing 
hundreds of pages of references. Includes mimeographed and 
multigraphed bibliographies. Varying cumulations, last to this 
printing, 1943-1946. 

id Index. New York: The H. W. Wilson Company, 
1946-. 

Quarterly with cumulations, the first covering 1% years. 

Covers biographic materials appearing in any of the Wilson 
Company's publications and other selected periodicals; current 
books of individual and collected biography in English, includ- 
ing fiction, drama, poetry, and juvenile literature; prefaces; 
obituaries; portraits; and material on persons living and dead. 

Indexes are by professions and occupations as well as by 
names. 

Biological Abstracts. Nine times a year. Baltimore: Union of 
American Biological Societies, 1926—. 

Comprehensive abstracting and indexing of world literature 

in theoretical and applied biology, except clinical medicine. 


. Book Review Digest. New York: The H. W. Wilson Com- 


pany, 1905—. 
Reviews about 4,000 books yearly, listed by author. Full 
bibliographic data on each book with quotations from reviews 
and descriptive notes. Cumulated subject and title indexes, 
alphabetically arranged. Monthly, except July. Three cumula- 
tions: for six months, in August; for one year, in February; 
for five years, in years ending in 1 and 6. 
ew York: Business Education 
World, 1940—. 
Started as an 
Using much the sa 
other sources in its 
lists of theses and 


ject indexing. 
ected a monthly. Washington, D. C.: Amer- 


annual but later volumes not so frequent. 
me form as The Education Index, it includes 
field for selected periodicals, yearbooks, and 
dissertations. Provides both author and sub- 


. Chemical Abstracts. Semi: 


ican Chemical Society, 1907—. ie Ba ; 
The “most comprehensive periodical of its kind,” covering 


several thousand journals. The reference for a list of these is on 
age i of any pa erbound number. 

S P mulate TEIT the twenty-third number being an author 

index, and the twenty-fourth a subject index, which receives 
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20. 


21. 


22, 


23. 


most attention. Decennial indexes come in years ending in 6, 
beginning with 1916. 

Child Development Abstracts and Bibliography. Bimonthly. 
Washington, D. C.: National Research Council, 1927—. 

Abstracts and indexes material from over twenty journals. 
CChipman’s) Index to Legal Periodical Literature, edited by 
F. E. Chipman, 1888—. Publisher has changed several times. 
See reference librarian or Mudge (65) and supplements. 

Covers legal periodical literature of America, England, Can- 
ada, and British Commonwealth. Includes a great deal of 
legal biography and considerable material on political, eco- 
nomic, and sociological subjects. For the years covered, more in- 
clusive than Index to Legal Periodicals (27). Issued infre- 
quently, about every ten years. 

Dramatic Index, 1909—. Boston: The F. W. Faxon Company, 
1910-. 

Covers annually about two hundred English and American 
periodicals for articles on the theater and texts of plays pub- 
lished in book or magazine form. Also issued as Part II of An- 
nual Magazine Subject-Index (12). 

Education Abstracts, 1936-1944, 

For the first year known as Educational Abstracts. Started as 
a bimonthly; then had ten issues a year, each having over a 
hundred abstracts, Each volume had a subject index with the 
same heads as the separate numbers and an author index. In- 


cluded foreign literature. Taken over in 1937 by Phi Delta 
Kappa educational fraternity. 


Education Index. Monthly, except July and August. New York: 


24. 


25. 


The H. W. Wilson Company, 1929—. 

Entered here for convenience but not numbered or de- 
scribed as it is exclusively and fully treated in Chapter VII. 
Engineering Index. Annually. 1884—. Publisher has varied, 
is now Engineering Industry, Inc., 29 West 39th St., New York 
18, N. Y. 

Indexes all important materials in many languages in peri- 
odicals, transactions, and journals of engineering and allied 
technical societies, reports of government bureaus, engineering 
colleges, and research laboratories, and other technical agencies. 

All items indexed are accessible at the Engineering Society 
Libraries at the same address and photostats and translations are 
made at reasonable cost. 

Facts on File, A Weekly Synopsis of World Events with 
Cumulative Index. New York: Person’s Index, 1940-. 

A kind of current encyclopedia. Eight pages weekly of 

“unslanted” news digests of nearly eighty national papers and 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


par 


31a. 
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ten news magazines, issued a few days after the last date cov- 
ered. Every name, date, figure, fact, or quote is indexed and 
cross-indexed semimonthly, monthly, quarterly, and annually. 
Available from an earlier date than The New York Times Index 
(178) it of course covers more news sources. 

Index to Labor Articles. Ten times a year. New York: Rand 
School Press, 1926—. 

Indexes selected articles in more than a hundred periodicals 
in the United States and foreign countries. 

Index to Legal Periodicals and Law Library Journal. Quarterly. 
New York: The H. W. Wilson Company, 1908—. 

Started by covering forty periodicals but now includes over 
a hundred. Not so inclusive as Chipman’s Index (21) but 
always up to date. M 
Industrial Arts Index. Monthly. New York: The H. W. Wil- 
son Company, 1913—. 

Covers over two hundred periodicals on business, finance, ap- 
plied science, and technology. Useful for the school adminis- 
trator, business manager, and teacher of applied arts or sciences. 
International Index to Periodicals. Six times a year. New 
York: The H. W. Wilson Company, 1920—. 

Covers about 250 journals containing articles on pure sci- 
ence and the humanities. Up to the end of 1928, it carried 
the technical and specialized research articles in education that 
have since been transferred to The Education Index. In a 
sense, it continues Poole’s Index (35). 

Loyola Educational Digest. Chicago: Loyola Educational Di- 
gest, 1924-1943. 

Includes a monthly printed bulletin, Current Literature and 
Book Reviews, and digests of educational literature printed on 
cards (about twenty a month) all classified on the Dewey 
system. The cards appear from one to six months after the 
articles are listed in Current Literature. Book reviews are 
descriptive rather than critical, noting when a book seems “un- 
sound or harmful” for philosophical, psychological, or ethical 


reasons. 
Loyola Educational Index. Chicago: Loyola University Press. 


Volume I, for 1928 only. 

For this one year, served much the same purpose as The 
Education Index, upon the appearance of which it ceased pub- 
lication. 

Music Index. Monthly, annual cumulation, quarterly cumula- 
it: Information Service, Inc. 1949—. 

to Current Music Periodical Literature. 
dequate list of these for music literature. 


tions planned. Detro: 
Subtitle: The Key 
Headings form first a 
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32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


Indexing minute rather than general; same item may occur 
under as many as eight different useful headings. Includes 
biographical materials, first performances, debuts, obituaries, 
composers, and compositions. Music reviews listed under both 
composer and medium. No indexing of authors of articles 
individually. 

Started with forty-one music periodicals in January, 1949 and 
had sixty-six by July. Further increases planned, especially in 
English-language, Latin Amcrican, and other forcign music 
periodicals. Any periodical selected in 1949 will be indexed 
from start of that year. 

Nutrition Abstracts and Reviews. Quarterly. Aberdeen, Scot- 
ee The Commonwealth Bureau of Animal Nutrition, The 

eid Library, Rowett Institute, 1931—. 

Abstracts from scientific periodicals in English, French, and 
German of articles dealing with all phases of human and animal 
nutrition. Also lists agricultural, medical, and veterinary de- 
partment reports from Great Britain and United States. Cumu- 
lated yearly with author and subject indexes. 

Occupational Index. Monthly. 1936—. Since 1939 published 
by Occupational Index, Inc., New York University, 1939—, 

A cross between an index and an abstract with descriptive 

annotations, covering all types of publications, including more 
than a hundred technical and general periodicals. Each number 
has a subject index and each volume includes a cumulative 
subject, title, and author index. See also Guidance Index 
(49). 
Ohio State University Periodical Index. (“Ohio File”) 1919. 
Original is in the College of Education Library, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio; the duplicate is at Teachers Col- 
lege Library, Columbia University, New York. 

This card file, started at Ohio State University by the expert 

who was later first editor of The Education Index, extends that 
index back to 1920 and on important references somewhat 
earlier. Since The Education Index started in 1929, Ohio File 
has specialized in material not covered by The Index, par- 
ticularly state association journals and publications of city 
associations. The only two copies of the file are located as noted 
above. 
Poole’s Index to Periodical Literature, 1802-1881. (Third edi- 
tion revised.) Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1891. 
Supplements in separate volumes cover 1882-1886, 1887- 
1891, 1892-1896, 1897-1901, 1902-1906. 

———Reprint. New York: Peter Smith, 1938. 6v. 

Long the best source for nineteenth century periodical litera- 
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37. 


38. 


39. 
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40. 
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ture, is beginning to be displaced by Nineteenth Century 
Readers’ Guide (42), which is proceeding backward from 1900. 
Educational articles under the headings of Education, Peda- 
gogy, and Teaching. 

Primarily a subject index, it lists no entries under a writer’s 
name as author, only as subject of article. 

Psychological Abstracts. Monthly. Lancaster, Pa.: American 
Psychological Association, 1927—. 

Includes signed summaries of current literature with subject 
and author indexes to the publications thus summarized. Con- 
tains fewer articles than did Psychological Index (37) but has 
the advantages of more frequent issue, a detailed index of small 
subjects, and the abstract feature. 

Psychological Index. Annually. Princeton, N. J.: Psychological 
Review Company, 1894-1935. 

Books and periodicals in all languages are indexed. The 1923 
volume lists the periodicals covered. 

Public Affairs Information Service Bulletin. Weekly. New 
York: Public Affairs Information Service, 1915—. 

Especially valuable for materials on educational legislation, 
recent government publications, educational directories, and 
monographs or bulletins of interest to school administrators. 
The government publications are those likely to be the subject 
of comment or articles in periodicals. Considered unbiased. 
Quarterly Cumulative Index Medicus. Chicago: American 
Medical Association, 1927—. 

Forms a practically complete index of the journal literature 
of medicine, including medical biography. For schedule after 
1948 see page 107. 

For materials published 1916-1926, the old series of this 
index will be useful; for items issued 1880-1916, the Index- 
Catalogue of the Library of the Surgeon General's Office, 
United States Army, Washington, D. C., can be used. 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature. New York: The 
H. W. Wilson Company, 1900—. 

Covers articles of a popular and general nature. Before 1929 
it covered many educational journals which have since been 
transferred to The Education Index (Chapter VII). Super- 
seded Poole’s Index (35). See also Nineteenth Century Read- 
ers’ Guide to Periodical Literature (42). 

Abridged Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature. Monthly 


during the school year. New York: The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, 1935—. ; 
For small libraries, especially in schools. Indexes twenty-five 


selected periodicals. 
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42. 


43. 


45. 


46. 


47. 


Nineteenth Century Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature. 
New York: The H. W. Wilson Company. 

Covers fifty-one leading periodicals of its century, including 
a selection of those indexed, but less thoroughly, in Poole (35) 
and some titles not there. Will ultimately cover the century, 
starting with 1890-1899, indexed in the first two volumes pub- 
lished in 1944. 
Readers’ Guide Supplement. New York: The H. W. Wilson 
Company, 1907-1919. 

Original form of International Index (29), above. 


. Record of Current Educational Publications. Compiled by the 


United States Office of Education, January, 1912—March, 
1932. Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1912- 
1932. 

From start to July, 1929, inclusive; from 1929 to end, selec- 
tive. First nine issues were Library Circulars; succeeding ones 
were Bulletins. The selective compilation has been continued 
since January, 1933, by The Elementary School Journal and 
The School Review. See Chapter VIII, Section III. The inclu- 
sive compilation has been continued by The Education Index 
(Chapter VII) but without the annotations which were a 
valuable feature of the earlier series. 

For the years from 1912 until The Education Index started 
in 1929 this Record is the best single approach to the Index 
service. 

Social Science Abstracts. New York: Social Science Abstracts, 
Inc., Columbia University, 1929-1933. 

Abstracted and indexed selected articles from 4,000 periodi- 
cals in over twenty languages. 

State Law Index. ‘An Index to the Legislation of the States of 
the United States Enacted during the Biennium, 1925-1926-. 
Washington, D. C.: Library of Congress, 1929—. 

Publication is usually several years late. Some numbers 
have a subject index and digest; other numbers have an index 
only. 

Technical Book Review Index. New York: Special Libraries 
Association, 1935—, 

For each book reviewed this index gives full bibliographic 
data and references to one or more reviews, generally with at 
least one extract and indication of degree of favorability. Lists 
earliest reviews rather than fullest or best, many in English 
publications. 

Monthly except July and August. Monthly arrangement is 
alphabetical by author or book title. Each volume has sepa- 
rate author and subject indexes. 


48. 


49. 
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Vertical File Service Catalog. Monthly. New York: The 
H. W. Wilson Company, 1932—. 

Valuable for pamphlets and ephemeral materials, particu- 
larly those that are free or sold at a low price. Records pam- 
phlets available with descriptive notes and price. As such mate- 
rials are soon out of print, desired items should be ordered 
immediately after the issue listing them is received. On old 
items, The Vertical File is useful chiefly for getting a reference 
in the hope that the local library may still have a copy. Arrange- 
ment is alphabetical by subjects, with title index at back. 
Guidance Index. Nine times a year. Chicago: Science Research 
Associates. 1938—. 

Formerly called Vocational Guide, this is a competitor of 
Occupational Index but more expensive. Selected references 
to all kinds of materials, including ones to help “the student 
gather data about an occupational problem, and acquire for 
himself a reliable factual basis for a choice.” The publishers 
also furnish research services and special information at rea- 
sonable rates. Annual cumulation and author index. Free ma- 
terials indicated. 


VII. INDIVIDUAL PERIODICALS AND LISTS 


OF PERIODICALS 


The correct name and address of any periodical will be given in any 
index covering it, usually at the front of the index. 

A selected list of periodicals for any field will consist of all or part 
of those covered by the pertinent index. Shores (64) has references 


for other 


selected lists for different kinds of libraries. 


For valuable additional data on individual periodicals and lists use 


the following: 


50. 


51. 


America’s Educational Press: Yearbook of the Educational Press 
Association of America. Annually. Washington, D. C.: Edu- 
cational Press Association, 1926—. 

Gives editors, publishers, number of issues a year, address 
of publisher, and price. Classified by subjects and indexed by 


titles. 
— W. S., Hamilton, Thomas T., and Smith, V. T. Se- 
lected List of Educational Periodicals. “Locating Educational 


tion in Published Sources,” pp. 24-41. University of 
ee an No. 50. Urbana, Ill.: University of Illinois 


Press, 1930. 
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Selected list of educational periodicals with the dates they 
started, running back a hundred years. Indicates publications 
that have ceased publication or combined with other periodi- 
cals. Valuable also for finding out when current educational 
periodicals started. 

52. Directory of Newspapers and Periodicals. Annually. Phila- 
delphia: N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., 1880—. 

Formerly called American Newspaper Annual and Directory. 
Lists more than 20,000 newspapers, periodicals, and other pub- 
lications. Does not claim to be complete and purposely omits 
certain types of publications. Gives detailed information about 
each publication: name, frequency, political bias, size, price, 
circulation, staff, editorial and business addresses. 

53. Ulrich, Carolyn F. Periodicals Directory. A Classified Guide 
to a Selected List of Current Periodicals, Foreign and Domestic. 
First edition, 1932, fifth edition, 1947. New York: R. R. Bow- 
ker Company. Probably will be revised every three years, 

Classified list of periodicals giving name, date of starting, ad- 
dress, price, and where indexed, for each periodical. Index and 
Key to Subjects. Very convenient for finding all the periodicals 
in one field. Not exhaustive and includes only titles appearing 
oftener than once a year. f 

1947 edition has a List of Clandestine Periodicals of World 
War II Issued in Occupied Countries of Europe. 


VIII. SECURING ACCESS TO PERIODICALS OUTSIDE 
THE LIBRARY USED 


Periodicals not in the library being used, like books CChapter V, 
Section III), may be available in other libraries to which the searcher 
can go, or they may be purchased. Unlike books, they can rarely be 
borrowed. 

For finding the nearest libraries having periodicals not in the library 
used, the following two references will be helpful. They show which 
libraries have volumes of a given periodical and which volumes. A 
library having old volumes of a periodical usually will have current 
numbers of it. 


54. Union List of Serials in Libraries of the United States and 
Canada. New York: The H. W. Wilson Company. First edi- 
tion, 1927. Second edition and first supplement cover holdings 
to 1943. 
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Omits government publications, law reports, state and local 
trade-union issues, annual denominational church reports, and 
many highly specialized and ephemeral items. 

In using any edition, take all possible later supplements be- 
fore the next edition. 

Arranged by names of serials with an intricate system of sym- 
bols easily workable if one takes the time to understand it. 

55. Union List of Technical Periodicals (in 200 Libraries of the 
Science-Technology Group of the Special Libraries Associa- 
tion). Elizabeth G. Bowerman, Compiler. Third edition, litho- 
print. New York: Special Libraries Association, 1947. 285p. 

Has nearly 5,000 titles from 200 libraries, 187 not in Union 
List of Serials (54). Arranged alphabetically by name of peri- 
odical. Includes journals in science as applied in medicine and 
pharmacy, industry, and materials, also purely scientific publi- 


cations. 


To purchase current issues write the publishers. 

To purchase back numbers, singly or by volumes, first try the pub- 
lisher. If not available through him, consider whether they are likely 
to be carried by the Periodical Clearinghouse of The H. W. Wilson 
Company, 950 University Avenue, New York 52, N. Y. The com- 
pany constantly carries for sale a large stock of important technical, 
educational, scientific, medical, scholarly, highly specialized profes- 
sional, and class periodicals. If the issues needed do not fall within 
the likely stock of the Wilson Company, consult the reference librar- 
ian about specialists in old magazines. 

If you are a student at some educational in 
chance for borrowing periodicals is from a faculty member. As spe- 
cialists, the most progressive faculty members will take the best 
periodicals in their fields, especially if the institution does not have 
them. Such members may lend to their major students or to others 
vouched for by the reference or periodical librarians. They may have 
old volumes, usually unbound, which are likely to be difficult to get at, 
but which they would make available for important undertakings. 
ble to borrow current issues from libraries that have collec- 
their legitimate constituencies. Examples: 
f education libraries, the libraries of 
d teachers colleges. For 


stitution, your best 


It is possi 
tions for this exchange with 
State libraries, state department 0 
extension departments of state universities an 
possibilities, consult the reference librarian. 
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Since bound volumes of periodicals would be difficult or impossible 
to replace, they are practically never lent by any library. The refer- 
ence librarian will know of any possibilities for borrowing them. 

All borrowing of periodicals from other libraries is subject to the 
regulations for interlibrary loans (Chapter V, Section IV). 

The possibilities of procuring photostat or typed copies of periodical 
articles are the same as for books (Chapter V, Section IV, 3). 


IX. PAMPHLETS 


An excellent treatment of the possibilities of pamphlets for teaching 
purposes is found in the following reference: 


56. Shoen, Harriet H. “The Significance of the Increasing Use of 
Pamphlets as Teaching Materials.” School and Society, 51: 
165-70, Feb. 10, 1940. 

Pointed and stimulating discussion of effective use of pam- 
phlets for supplementing or replacing texts. Cites various pam- 
phlets and series for various purposes, especially social studies, 
useful at that date. 


Many pamphlets of value to educators and teachers are issued by 
business firms, publishers, businessmen’s clubs, chambers of com- 
merce, service clubs, and various organizations. All the important 
items since 1931 can be located by using (48). 

For answering practically every question connected with the pro- 


curement and handling of pamphlets, this reference or a later edition 
will be excellent: 


57. Condit, Lester. A Pamphlet About Pamphlets. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1939. 104p. Planographed. 
For educators, the chapters on the use of pamphlets, existing 
collections, places for obtaining current issues, keeping collec- 
tions alive, and bibliography are most useful. 


X. ASSOCIATION, SOCIETY, AND INSTITUTIONAL, 
PUBLICATIONS 


Characteristics. These publications, often in serial form, are another 
valuable source of reference material. Like periodicals, they have the 
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advantages of being up to date, of covering subjects not treated in 
books, and often of combining authority with popular treatment. They 
are far less readily usable than periodical articles, however, since the 
series frequently are not covered by general or individual periodical 
indexes. Some knowledge of the nature of these publications and of 
the institutions or associations issuing them is essential in locating ma- 
terials for a specific purpose. 

Serial publications of this class include: Proceedings, transactions, 
and official reports; journals; yearbooks; bulletins and catalogs, such as 
those issued for colleges and universities; and monographs. Some of 
these publications, for example outstanding journals, are listed in 
various pertinent periodical indexes and may have to be found by the 
usual procedures described in Section III, preceding. Others are best 
selected by studying the function of the organization issuing them. 
The whole of Chapter XIV is devoted to publications of educational 
associations. Official reports and proceedings are usually issued an- 
nually and record the accomplishments of the group concerned. Year- 
books and institutional bulletins are treated in Chapter XII, Section 
II. Monographs are detailed treatises, each on a narrow subject or 
branch of a subject. Each may be cataloged as a book but is actually 
one of a series. Examples are the government monographs described 
in Chapter XVI, Section IV. 

To locate society and institutional publications not covered by the 
periodical indexes, the first step is to get the addresses from Part 4 of 
Educational Directory of the United States Office of Education (108). 
Part 4 gives a fairly complete list of educational associations and their 
official publications, classified as follows: American associations—na- 
tional, sectional, and state; international educational associations and 
foundations; educational foundations and boards; church educational 
organizations; national congress of parents and teachers; executive 
officers of state library commissions; state library associations; educa- 
tional and social directories and yearbooks. 

No complete list of institutional publications exists, but a list of the 
most important ones for a specific need can be made up by using a 
collegiate publications section of Ayer (52) and by looking under 
the names of institutions in Union List of Serials (54). For a fuller 
treatment and a different classification scheme for sources of such pub- 


lications, see Shores (64). 
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XI. PRACTICAL QUESTIONS ANSWERABLE 
BY PERIODICAL INDEXES 


l. WHERE CAN LISTS OF SELECTED PERIODICAL REFERENCES ON A 
CERTAIN TOPIC OR QUESTION BE FOUND? 


A great many printed bibliographies exist for this purpose. Those 
published separately are located as books by subject heading (Chap- 
ter IV, Section III, (d)). Those printed in periodicals are found, by 
subject heading, with the procedures of Section III, preceding. Both 
kinds of bibliographies may include books. Their periodical reference 
parts may be brought up to date by looking back through the proper 
periodical indexes. 


2. WHAT ARTICLES ARE AVAILABLE ON A GIVEN SUBJECT? 


Answering this question simply requires a more extensive search for 
the kind of reference discussed in 1, above. 


A WHERE CAN A CERTAIN ARTICLE BY A GIVEN AUTHOR BE FOUND? 


Step 1. Determine the probable date of publication, if possible 
within a year or two. 

Step 2. Get the author's full name as correctly spelled as possible. 
See Chapter IV, Section III, (a). 

Step 3. Decide which indexes in Section IV, preceding would most 
likely list the article. 

Step 4. In the cumulations of the selected indexes work out both 
sides of the conjectured date of Step 1, by author entries if possible; if 
not, by title entries. Use subject entries only as a last resort. 


4. WHAT ARE ALL THE ARTICLES BY A GIVEN AUTHOR DURING A CER- 

TAIN PERIOD OF TIME? 

Step 1. Decide which indexes in Section IV, taken together, ac- 
cording to Section V, would probably list all articles by this author 
for the given period. 

Step 2. Examine the cumulations of these indexes for the period to 
be covered. Use the author’s name if possible; if not, use all likely 


subject headings. 
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5. WHAT IS THE FULL NAME OF A CERTAIN AUTHOR WHOSE FIELD OF 
WRITING IS KNOWN, WITH ONLY VAGUE INFORMATION ABOUT THE 
NAME? 

Step 1. Decide upon years in which the author probably published 
articles. 

Step 2. Decide which periodical index or indexes in Section IV, 
checking for dates in Section V, would probably list the articles. 

Step 3. Look under likely headings in the chosen index for the 
probable years. If by this time you have recalled the author's surname 
fairly well, use that as a heading; if not, try the author's field of writing. 


Note: These procedures will work when the full name cannot be secured otherwise. 
The reference librarian may be able to give or find it quickly, For names listed by 
them, the library card catalog, Current Biography, Biography Index, or the proper 
Who's Who book of Chapter XXI will produce the full name faster than will these 


steps. 
6. WHAT IS THE TREND OF PUBLIC INTEREST IN A CERTAIN SUBJECT? 

Step 1. Decide which periods could be effectively compared to 
show trends. 

Step 2. Decide which available indexes in Sections IV and V, pre- 
ceding, most probably cover the subject and periods. 

Step 3. Observe the precautions of Section III, Step 6, preceding, 
to avoid errors caused by changes in the periodicals covered at differ- 
ent dates by an index. 

Step 4. Look in the chosen indexes under the name of the subject, 
counting the articles and making some estimate of their quality. 


7. WHO ARE THE WRITERS IN A CERTAIN FIELD OR ON A CERTAIN SUB- 


JECT OF CURRENT INTEREST? 

Step 1. Decide which indexes in Section IV, checked for current 
would be most likely to list such articles. 

back through such indexes as far as advisable, look- 
bject headings, listing the authors from the 


date by Section V, 
Step 2. Search 

ing under promising su 

entries thereunder. 


8. ARE THERE PERIODICAL ARTICLES ABOUT A CERTAIN AUTHOR? 


Consider author's name as 


indexes giving authors and c 
about an author follow those by him. 


a subject, surname first. In all periodical 
subjects in one alphabetical list, articles 
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Since 1940 Current Biography (153) is available with many of the 
bibliographies including periodical articles or largely made up of these. 

Since 1945 Biography Index (15) will provide the answer to this 
question more quickly than any other tool. 


E-21. 


E-22. 


E-23. 


VALUABLE LIBRARY EXPERIENCES 


. COMPLEMENTARY INDEXES. Which index would you expect to cover 


much the same type of materials as Readers’ Guide but for different 
periodicals? 


. SAMPLING ARTICLES. It is desired to sample articles on a certain 


phase of education for the years 1908, 1918, and 1928. The samples 
are to be selected at random from approximately all such articles 
appearing in those years. 

For each of the three years, what index or combination of indexes 
would give the desired coverage with the least work? Which of 
these indexes are available in the library being used? 


CIRCULATION DATA. Assume that a person at your institution is writ- 
ing an article he thinks might interest readers of The American 
School Board Journal, The Elementary School Journal, The Na- 
tion’s Schools, New York State Education, School and Society, The 
School Executive, and School Life. 

Which are the top three of these periodicals on circulation, as 
shown by the latest data available in the library, found in a refer- 
ence given in this chapter? 


PAMPHLETS. If you have never used The Vertical File Service 
Catalog and your library takes it, list three topics on each of which 
you would find a good pamphlet useful. 

For each of these topics find the best pamphlet listed in the latest 
number of The Vertical File and note the kinds of data given on it 
in the reference. 

If you encountered any trouble in finding the right headings, 
what did you learn that will save time when you use The Vertical 
File again? 

CHOOSING THE RIGHT INDEX. 
(a) Select the five topics in this list of most interest to you: 


1) Progress in the United Nations 5) Meat Substitutes 
2) Cost of Living 6) Surrealistic Painters 
3) Plastic Substitutes for Wood 7) Rubber Substitutes 


and Steel 8) Relative Values of Organic and 


4) Warming Buildings by Using Chemical Fertilizers 


Earth’s Heat 9) Nuclear Fission 
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10) Good Plays to Read 18) Highway Construction 
11) Historic versus Social Studies 19) Best Football Team in the 
12) Restrictions on Personal Free- Country 

dom of Teachers 20) Shock “Treatment for Mental 


13) Wheat for Stock Feeding Patients 
14) American Relief to Foreign 21) Irving Berlin’s Music 
Countries 22) New Vitamins 
15) Occupations Least Crowded 23) Adult Learning 
16) Soil Conservation 24) Mark Twain’s Humor 
17) Sleep Needed by Children 6-9 
Years Old 


(b) For each of the five topics, using only this chapter, decide 
which index (other than The Education Index, which is fully 


treated in Chapter VII), would best cover current periodical 
articles on the topic. 
Examine the index chosen for each topic to see how good a 
selection it is for that topic. 

If the choice was good, under w 


index list articles for its topic? 
If the choice was not good, see if you can find the right 


index. 


Ce 


herd 


hat main heading does the 


J 


——— Ė—— 


Cumulative Index Medicus 
s were being taken to bring the Index up to 
1950 the status of the two volumes each year 


SPECIAL NOTE on Quarterly 
By 1949 vigorous measure 

date if possible. In October 

after 1948 was as follows: ' 
Volume 45, January-June, 
Volume 46, July-December, 


1949—temporarily postponed. 
1949—expected to be available by January 1, 


1951. 

Volume 47, January-June, 1950—preparation of copy for printer would 
start in November 1950. 

Volume 48, July-December, 1950—all journ 


they arrived at the library of the American 
A different format, caused by a change in 


Volume 46. 


als were being processed as 
Medical Association. 
printing style, started with 


Chapter VII 


MAKING THE MOST OF THE 
EDUCATION INDEX* 


THAT most important library tool for the educator, The Education 
Index, is neither simple nor automatic. But its great services, not pro- 
vided by any other library tool or combination of such tools, are easily 
and quickly secured by anyone who knows how to make the most of it. 
The knowledge necessary to secure the maximum service from The 
Education Index may be acquired from the various sections of this 
chapter. 

As the Index is a serial, mastery of it must start with the knowledges 
and techniques needed in using serials (Chapter VI). Hence you 
should not read this chapter until you have surveyed at least the “high 
spots” of Chapter VI. 

Making the most of The Education Index requires memorizing its 
essentials and then knowing where to find quickly the detailed infor- 
mation needed when searching for a particular kind of reference. To 
keep perspective, note that the three sections of this chapter cover: 
(1) The special values of the Index for educators. (2) A bird’s-eye 
view of its significant coverages. (3) The detailed information neces- 
sary for mastery of it. You will not be able to remember the multitude 
of details in this third section except through constant use of the In- 
dex. Hence they are so presented that those relating to any item can 
be instantly at the service of any user of the Index who needs to con- 
sider that item. 

* This chapter was much improved by the criticism of the first draft made by 
Dorothy Ross Carpenter, Editor of The Education Index, and by her helpful sug- 


gestions. 
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I. VALUES OF THE EDUCATION INDEX 
FOR EDUCATORS 


l. SPECIAL FUNCTION 


The Education Index has the same value in locating current educa- 
tional references, both book and periodical, that the library card cata- 
log (Chapter IV) and The Cumulative Book Index (6) have for 
books covered by them. 


2. GENERAL COVERAGE 


The Education Index lists practically all current references to edu- 
cational literature from all significant American and a few British 
sources. 

Prior to 1929, canvassing all sources for references on an educa- 
tional problem was a tremendous undertaking. Since then The Edu- 
cation Index, for the years it covers, has made the task far simpler. In 
fact, the beginning date of the Index, January 1, 1929, is about as 
significant in educational research and in practical school work 
that involves library materials as is the year A.D. 1 in the Christian 


Era. 


3. SPECIFIC COVERAGES 

On practically every educational topic and type of materials, the 
references of The Education Index are instantly accessible to anyone 
who knows where to look in it for them. So extensive and detailed is 
this coverage that the best way to keep perspective on it is to read 
Section II carefully and then to glance through Section III. 


4. SOLVING AN EDUCATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHIC PROBLEM, WITH AL- 


MOST NO CLUES 


The solution of such a problem is often easy for one w 
The Education Index work for him, but it is quite imposs 


ho can make 


ible other- 


wise. 
Example: It was necessary to find the title and source of publication 
for four lines of verse accompanied only by an author’s name, which 

t. A professor wished to use the stanza in 


later proved to be incorrec i 
an article for elementary school teachers. His editor required full bib- 
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liographic data. All that he could recall was that the lines appeared in 
a student term paper in his class at a summer session. As he had not 
kept the remainder of the paper, he had no idea who the student was. 
The standard quotation books (Chapter XXIII) had been canvassed 
in vain. The problem was then brought to the senior author of this 
book. He quickly solved it by means of the following thinking and 
procedures. 

The content of the verse indicated that the poem was on oranges; 
the quality of the verse indicated that it probably was composed by 
young children under the guidance of an expert teacher. Such a 
teacher is likely to publish results of this sort, especially when they 
illustrate good teaching. The Education Index lists such school verses 
by title under Poems and several other main heads given in Section 
HI, subhead Poems Cpage 119), without duplication. Accordingly, a 
search was conducted back through the Index from July 1 of the sum- 
mer named. Within two minutes this procedure turned up in the 
most recent three-year cumulation a reference to a poem entitled 
“Oranges.” In the periodical cited in this reference was a poem con- 
taining the four lines in question. The periodical also disclosed that 
the student paper had given a wrong name for the author, Later 
checking under the other headings listing children’s verses in the same 
cumulation did not show the reference, so part of the speed with 
which it was found was due to luck. However, the procedure would 
have shortly turned up the poem under whatever head it might have 
been. 

All the information necessary to solve a problem of the type just 
given is contained in this chapter. 


5. FINDING THE LATEST ITEM IN A SERIES 


The Index is frequently the quickest and easiest library tool for 
finding such an item in an educational series or the latest statistics on 
an educational topic. Examples: The yearbook of the department of 
the National Education Association for one’s professional field; the 
part of the annual directory of the United States Office of Education 
of interest to the searcher (the directory is in four parts issued at sub- 
stantial intervals); the city school statistics of the United States Office 
of Education Cunavoidably late in appearance); the promptly issued 
annual salary data of the National Education Association. 
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6. WIDE AVAILABILITY 

Although The Education Index does not have the circulation it 
richly deserves, it is widely available. Virtually every teachers college 
in the country has it, as do large city school systems and small systems 
that wish to keep up to date. A third of the libraries covered by Un- 
ion List of Serials (54) carry it. Large universities are likely to have 
more than one set, say one in the reference or periodical department 
of the main library and one in the school of education. Some educa- 
tional libraries have more than one set. At least one set can be found 
in every state and most states have a fair number of sets. As the pub- 
lishers allow a reasonable price for individual subscriptions among 
faculty members, provided their institutional library has subscribed, 
other copies may be available among persons connected with institu- 
tions whose libraries take the Index. See Price, in Section II. 


II. BIRD'S-EYE VIEW OF COVERAGE 
OF THE EDUCATION INDEX 


1. All educational books in the United States, including texts for 
college classes in education, but not elementary school and high school 
texts. For details see Books, in Section Ill. 

2. The most important yearbooks of educational 


tails are under Yearbooks, in Section III. 
3. Many bulletins, reports, and special publications of interest to 


associations. De- 


educators. 
4. Practically all publications of the 
cation. For details, see Chapter XV. 
5. Practically all publications of the National Education Associa- 


tion. For details, see Chapter XIV. 
6. All articles in many important educational periodicals. Details 


are under Periodicals Covered, in Section III. 
7. Additional articles of importance in other educational periodicals 


that are not fully covered. 
8. All other educational articles in non-educational periodicals cov- 
ered by the dozen or so Wilson Company indexes: While this supple- 
mentary service does not list all educational articles in all current 
periodicals, no coverage equally complete is available elsewhere. 


United States Office of Edu- 
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HI. DETAILS NEEDED FOR MAKING THE MOST 
OF THE EDUCATION INDEX 


DIRECTIONS: Glance through the alphabetical headings of this section 
to know where to find the various items. 

As the need arises for information on any item in doing the Expe- 
riences or in any library work, read that information carefully and 
apply it to the work. 


ABBREVIATIONS 

Abbreviations used in the references may be interpreted by the key 
which follows as closely as possible the List of Periodicals Indexed, at 
the front of every issue of the Index. Similar keys are used by all li- 
brary indexes. 


ADDRESSES OF PERIODICALS AND PUBLISHERS 


See Periodicals’ Addresses, and Publishers’ Addresses, following. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


The names of associations, along with foundations and institutions 
as authors of books or articles, are listed alphabetically as main heads 
in the body of The Education Index. Recent publications of these 
organizations are listed in the Check List of Publications of Institu- 
tions, Associations, Foundations, etc., in the front of paperbound is- 
sues of the Index. 

See also Meeting Dates, following. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Bibliographies are entered under the subhead Bibliography under 
the subject as the main head. Examples of main heads: Arithmetic, 
Education, International Relations, Research, and Teaching. 


BOOK LISTS 


Book Lists have been cited in abundance since the start of the In- 
dex in 1929, but the publications of the American Library Associa- 
tion, the originator of many good book lists, did not begin to be cov- 
ered systematically until the latter half of 1933. The most important 
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general listings in the Index appear under the headings Book Lists 
Books and Reading, both of which have subheads and cross zeler 
ences; and Education, which has Bibliography as a subhead. A book 
list for any particular subject will be entered under the main heading 
for that subject, often under the subhead Bibliography. Because of 
the initial uncertainty as to just which headings the Index uses for 
that topic, it often saves time to start by looking under the main head- 


ing Book Lists. 


BOOKS 

Coverage: (1) All educational books of every level except elemen- 
tary school and high school texts published in the United States, and 
some in Britain. Includes texts for college classes in education, many 
of which deal with the professional work of educators in elementary 
and high schools, workbooks, and teaching aids. (2) All important 
separate educational publications that libraries customarily catalog the 


same as books. 

Speed of indexing: Usually within a month or so after publication. 
But, since the editor wants every book accurately classified, none are 
entered until they have been examined. When publishers do not send 


their books promptly, the items do not get listed for some time, pos- 
sibly six months. 

To secure a strictly up-to-date list o 
The Education Index with The Cumu 
lishers’ Weekly (7). 


New books are entered in the check lists at the front of paperbound 
issues only of The Education Index, for the previous month only, 
under such important classifications as: Administration, Principles 
and Practice, Psychology, Reference Books and Miscellany, Tests and 
Scales, Workbooks and Manuals. The same items will also be found 
in the body of the Index, but they are harder to locate there. The 
items are cumulated at the proper times. 

New editions of old books are so note 
in the body of the Index. 


f educational books, supplement 
lative Book Index (6) and Pub- 


d under their author entries 


BOOK REVIEWS 
ly by author under the main 


listed alphabetical 
the author’s name, it must be 


Book reviews are 
Unless one knows 


head Book Reviews. 
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found from a book entry under a subject head in the Index or by other 
means. Looking in the book itself or in the library card catalog if the 
book is listed there will of course be far quicker. To find the book 
entry in the Index requires knowing the approximate date of publica- 
tion. 

Reviews listed do nor cover high school and elementary school 
textbooks and supplementary books. 

The reviews indexed are in the main signed, but unsigned reviews 
are included if important enough. Some good reviewers seem to pre- 
fer not to sign their reviews. Every care is taken to protect the user 
from having to deal with anonymous evaluations instigated or written 
by the authors and publishers concerned. 

To locate practically all the reviews of a book coming within the 
scope of The Education Index, see the Index issues which cover the 
period six to eighteen months after the book’s publication. 


CHECK LISTS 


See New Bogks, under Books, preceding. 


COURSES OF STUDY 


These are listed differently for the paperbound and clothbound is- 
sues of the Index. 

Each paperbound issue has near the front, at the end of the Check 
List of Documents, a section headed Courses of Study. This section, 
like all other sections of this check list, enters only pertinent items 
that have appeared since the last paperbound issue. In other words, 
no part of the check list is cumulative. For each course of study item 
in the check list a similar entry appears in the body of the Index un- 
der the author entry and again under the subhead Courses of Study 
under the main head of the subject treated. If the material is suitable 
for a particular student group only, the item will be found under the 
main head Courses of Study, under the subhead denoting the group. 

In every clothbound cumulation each course of study item is en- 
tered as in the body of a paperbound issue. Such a cumulation has 
no check list, but the items that would have made up its check list 
appear in the check list of the next issue with asterisks to show that 
they were omitted from the clothbound issue. 

The author name is often that of the body issuing the course of 
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study. Examples: State, city, or county systems. Courses issued by a 
well-known city school system can be found under the name of that 
city as a main head, e.g., Pittsburgh. 

All course-of-study items in the body of any issue of the Index are 
cumulative. 

See also Curriculum, following. 


CUMULATIONS 

Paperbound. The Index now starts with the September issue, 
which is paperbound. Thereafter a similar paperbound number of 
some kind appears monthly through May. Some of these numbers are 
cumulative. Each cumulated number has printed across the front 
cover near the top a line indicating how that issue relates to previous 
issues. 

Clothbound. The June issue each year is a clothbound cumulation. 
There are three such cumulations in the three-year cycle used. The 
first two cover their respective years, July 1 to June 30. The third 
covers the three years of the cycle. 

The clothbound three-year cumulations—at this writing, 1929-32, 
1932-35, 1935-38, 1938-41, 1941-44, and 1944-47—will continue 
ule. Each such cumulation, except the first, begins 
nd ends on June 30 of its third year. The 
anuary | of its first year, 1929. 

has printed on its back the exact period 


on the same sched 
on July 1 of its first year a 
first cumulation started on J 
Each clothbound volume 
covered. 
In using these cumulation 
1. Be careful to see that 


s, as in the case of any such index: 
the issues used include the period to be 


covered. 
2. Use the minimum number of cumulations and later paperbound 
issues that will cover that period. 


CURRICULUM 
The term curri 
of study, which refers to the 
tute the curriculum. ; 
Jum are listed under the main head Cur- 


General articles on curricu. 
ticulum and then for the kinds of schools as subheads. 


culum should not be confused with the term courses 
graded outlines of subjects that consti- 
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For articles on a particular branch of instruction, see that subject 
as a main head, and then its subhead Curriculum. 
See also Courses of Study, preceding. 


DATES OF MEETINGS 


See Meeting Dates, following. 


DEPARTMENTS APPEARING REGULARLY IN PERIODICALS 


These are continuously listed, often under a suitable subhead like 
Bibliography, under the subject treated as the main head. Examples: 
Government Publications is a main head so treated. The main head 
Mechanical Drawing always lists by title without any subhead the 
T-Square Page of the Journal of Engineering Education. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


See Research, following. 


FEDERAL DOCUMENTS 


See Government Documents, following. 


FOUNDATIONS 


See Associations, preceding. 


GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS 


Federal documents are listed under the main head United States, 
and then under a subhead for the issuing department, e.g., the Office 
of Education or the Department of Agriculture. Very recent items 
are given in the Check List of Documents at the front of each paper- 
bound issue of the Index. 

State documents are entered in some form under the name of the 
state as the main head and then under a subhead for the issuing de- 
partment, e.g., Board of Education, or Education Department. If an 
individual author is named and he is on the staff of the issuing de- 
partment, the entry under his name as main head will have only a 
reference to the state department, where an entry with the full data 
will appear. If the author is not on the department staff, the entry 
under his name as main head will have the full data while the state 
department entry will have only a reference to the author entry. 
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Only important items are given in the Check List of Documents at 
the front of each paperbound number of the Index. The same items 
appear also in the body of every issue or cumulation of the Index, ac- 
cording to the paragraph just preceding. 


HISTORY OF A SUBJECT 


Look for the subhead History under the subject in question as the 
main head, e.g., Mathematics. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


Illustrations are indicated by the symbol “il” under the subject en- 
try for the item. The author entry does not include this symbol. 


INDEXING 


1. The heads are those used by libraries and those likely to occur 
to users. 

References are often missed by inexperienced Index users through 
failure to look under the proper main heads and subheads. There is 
no standard prescription for finding these. Only experience and prac 
tice can make one skillful in this matter. Nevertheless it helps some 
users to remember that any given classification is largely the product 
of some one mind and that trying to follow that mind's working will 
suggest the probable heads more quickly. The editor of any index of 
course tries to conform to standard library classifications and to an- 
ticipate the questions and needs of all users. However, after all these 
are provided for, the classification must still run chiefly according to 
the editor's thought-patterns. For example, the Index uses Research, 
Educational as a main head but also Historical Research, Industrial 
Research, and Scientific Research. The variation here is one that wise 
researchers will accept and remember. 

(a) General references, when not too numerous, appear directly 
below their main head. If very many occur, they will be classified un- 
der suitable subheads, of which Bibliography is often one. 

(b) Subheads are used wherever the number of references in any 
one classification is large. The order of subheads is: first, general arti- 
cles; second, type of schools; and third, countries or states. 

Ce) Sub-subheads and sub-sub-subheads are used where it seems ad- 
visable. 
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Cd) The order of all minor divisions and articles within any classi- 
fication is alphabetical. 

2. Main entries for both author and subject are part of the same 
alphabetical arrangement. 

(a) Author entries give full bibliographic data. An editor is re- 
garded as an author. Articles by an author precede those about him. 

Cb) Subject entries for books are simplified and lack some of the 
data found in the corresponding author entries. 


INDIVIDUAL SCHOOLS 


To find a city school reference, look for the name of the city as a 
main head, say Pittsburgh; then look for a subhead with the name of 
the school, e.g., Shakespeare Elementary School. To find material on 
a consolidated or private school, look for the name of the school as a 
main head. Examples: Kern County High School, Bakersfield, Cali- 
fornia; Friends Seminary, New York City. 


INSTITUTIONS 


See Associations, preceding. 


MEETING DATES 


Dates of meetings of educational associations are listed in the front 
of paperbound issues only, under the head Coming Meetings. The 
dates are listed as soon as most users are likely to need them. Exam- 
ple: The general meeting of the National Education Association oc- 
curs in July of each year, but the exact dates are announced in the 
Index as early as the preceding February. The exact dates can also 
be found in the news notes a week or so after the annual July meet- 
ing. 


PERIOD COVERED BY THE INDEX 


Only the period since January 1, 1929, is covered, with the modifi- 
cations under Periodicals Covered, following. 

For any purpose requiring similar coverage before 1929, the near- 
est approximations, in order of diminishing thoroughness, are: 1920 
through 1928—Record of Current Educational Publications (44) plus 
International Index (29) plus Ohio File (34); 1912 through 1919— 
Record of Current Educational Publications (44) plus International 
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Index (formerly Readers’ Guide Supplement) (43); 1907 through 
1911—Readers’ Guide (40) plus Readers’ Guide Supplement (now 
International Index) (43); before 1907—no similar combination will 
give sufficient coverage. 


PERIODICALS’ ADDRESSES 


The List of Periodicals indexed, in the front pages of any issue of 
the Index, includes the addresses of all periodicals indexed in that 
number. The address of a periodical can, of course, be found in any 
number of that magazine. If one cannot locate a number of a certain 
educational periodical, he can find the address in the Index easily. 


PERIODICALS COVERED 


The list of periodicals covered by any issue of The Education Index 
is given near the front of that number under the heading List of Pe- 
tiodicals Indexed. 

Variations in the list. From time to time, periodicals not originally 
on the list have been added, and some have been dropped, usually 
only if they have ceased publication. All such changes are based on 
the occasional votes of librarians using the Index, who decide which 
periodicals should be retained, added, or dropped. A list of the pe- 
tiodicals added or dropped in any three-year cumulation period can 

e found in the Preface of the proper cumulation. 

Years of a given periodical covered. In the early stages of the In- 
dex, when a periodical was added an effort was made to go back to the 
Start of that periodical if that date was later than January 1, 1929, or 
to the last-named date if the periodical was then being issued. In re- 
cent years, the policy has been to go back to the first number of the 
Current volume. 

One should never assume that a periodical was covered by the In- 
dex in a certain year unless the magazine is named in the List of 
Periodicals Indexed in the cumulation of the Index covering that year. 

he consequences of neglecting this precaution are illustrated by 
the example given in Chapter VI, Section III, Step 6. 


POEMS 


Poems include only those appearing in educational periodicals. 
During World War II the listing of poems was temporarily cur- 
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tailed because of paper restrictions. In this period the Index contin- 
ued to list poems under names of holidays and poems suitable for use 
by elementary school teachers. Usually these poems were not listed 
under authors’ names used as main heads, the authors getting credit 
only in subject entries. 

All poems are listed alphabetically by title, without duplication, 
under these main heads: Poems, Children’s Poetry, Student Verse 
and Prose, and Children’s Verse (by children). 

All poems for special days also appear under the name of the day 
used as a main head with Poetry as a subhead. Example: Christmas— 
Poetry. 

Every poem is also listed under the author's name as a main head 
in the regular alphabetical indexing. 


PORTRAITS 


A portrait of an educator is indicated by the symbol “por” in the 
entry for the accompanying article by him or about him. A portrait 
of a prominent educator published without an accompanying article 
is indicated by the word “Portrait” in the alphabetical list of articles 
about him. Articles by him will be listed ahead of those about him. 


POSTERS 


Posters appearing in educational periodicals are listed under that 
main head and include hundreds of different subjects and seasons of 
the year, as well as general suggestions for their preparation. 


PRICE 


The Education Index is sold on the service-basis plan, which means 
that the subscribing library pays only in proportion to the number of 
indexed periodicals it actually uses. Thus the price is within the reach 
of even the smallest libraries really needing the Index. For a sample 
copy and a quotation of the service-basis subscription rate for a par- 
ticular library, write the publisher, The H. W. Wilson Company, 950 
University Avenue, New York 52, N. Y. Before the quotation can be 
given, the publisher must have list of periodicals taken by library. 

Service for any one year includes all numbers and cumulations is- 
sued during that period. 

A plan for subscriptions by individuals at reasonable rates, similar 
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to the one formerly used, is now under consideration by the pub- 
lisher. The old arrangement permitted a faculty member to subscribe 
after his institution’s library had taken a service-basis subscription. 


PUBLISHERS’ ADDRESSES 

To reach a publisher quickly, you will need his full address, in- 
cluding his postal zone number. The Index gives this address for 
practically any publisher of educational materials other than elemen- 
tary and high school texts and periodicals. Periodical publishers’ ad- 
dresses can easily be secured from any issue of their magazines. 

Addresses for publishers of all indexed items except periodicals are 
in the Directory of Publishers just before the body of the Index in 
each issue. While the list is not so complete as that of The Cumula- 
tive Book Index (6), in most libraries it is more accessible. 


RESEARCHES 

General articles bearing on research are listed under the main head 
Research. Specialized articles are indexed under the subject as the 
main head and then under subheads indicating research. Example: 
main head Spelling, subhead Teaching Methods, sub-subhead Re- 
search, 

For educational research items the main head is Research, Educa- 


tional. 


STATE DOCUMENTS 
See Government Documents, preceding. 


TEACHING AIDS 

Teaching Aids is used as a main head for general items. Entries for 
Specialized items appear under the subject as a main head, e.g., Poetry, 
which is subheaded Teaching Aids; specialized articles are also en- 
tered under the name of the specific aid, e.g., Moving Pictures in Ed- 
ucation, Phonograph in Education, Radio in Education, or Television 


in Education. 


TEACHING METHODS 


Entries of a general nature are listed u 
ing Methods. Specialized treatments are € 


nder the main head Teach- 
ntered under the subject as 
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the main head and then under an appropriate subhead. Example: 
main head Teaching, subhead Teaching Methods, Remedial Teach- 


ing, etc. 
TESTS AND SCALES 


General items appear under the main head Tests and Scales. Spe- 
cialized entries are subheaded under the subject as the main head. 
Example: Main heading Social Sciences, subhead Tests and Scales. 

Recent separate publications are listed under the heading Tests and 
Scales in the monthly Check List of Publications in the front of each 
paperbound issue of the Index. 


TEXTBOOKS 


Textbooks for college education classes are included, but elemen- 
tary school and high school texts are not. Reviews of the texts indexed 
are listed as described under Book Reviews, preceding. During World 
War II textbooks were not covered because of paper restrictions. 


TITLES 


Titles are not used for main entries in the alphabetical indexing. 
To locate a particular item when the author's name is unknown, de- 
termining the probable subject head will be the first step. After this 
is done, the title can be easily located in the alphabetical arrange- 
ment under that head. This procedure will work for every subject 
except Book Reviews, which are listed alphabetically under that head 
by author of the book rather than by title. 


WORKBOOKS 


Workbooks of a general nature are indexed under the main head 
Workbooks. Specialized treatments are under a suitable subhead un- 
der the subject as the main head, e.g., Reading, Social Sciences. 

Recent entries are under the heading Workbooks in the monthly 
Check List of Professional Books at the front of each paperbound 
issue of the Index. 


YEARBOOKS 


The most important yearbooks of educational associations are ana- 
lyzed and each paper is indexed. 
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A list of the yearbooks analyzed in each issue or cumulation of the 
Index appears immediately after that number’s List of Periodicals In- 


dexed. 
VALUABLE LIBRARY EXPERIENCES 


pirections. Unless otherwise indicated, all questions in this section are to 
be answered by using The Education Index only. 
E-24. PERIODICALS COVERED BY THE EDUCATION INDEX 

(a) List the educational periodicals whose current numbers or 
bound volumes you can recall having had occasion to look into 
during the past year. 

1) Which of these periodicals are now covered by The Educa- 
tion Index? 
2) Which were covered by the Index at its start? 

(b) Which cumulation of The Education Index first covered the 
Journal of Exceptional Children? Was the Journal indexed 
from its start? 

E-25. PUBLISHERS’ ADDRESSES 

What is the full address of the nearest office of the publisher for 

each of the following: 

(a) This book? 

Cb) Your most-liked textbook in your education courses? 


or 
Cc) The best book on education you can recall reading in the past 
year? 
Note: If you take Cc), you can get the publisher’s name from a copy of the 
book or from a library card catalog. The address given with the name in 
these two places will not be a full one. 
E-26. HEADINGS FOR LOCATING GENERAL TOPICS 
For each of the following that has any interest for you or promise 
of early practical use, find The Education Index main head and 
subheads, if any, that will turn up references for it. 


(a) General Field of Educa- 
tion 

(b) Education in England 

(c) Courses of Study in a 
Given Subject, €g. 
Arithmetic, General Sci- 
ence, or Speech 

(d) Administration of Ele- 
mentary Schools 

(e) Rating of Teachers by 
Students 


(£) International Relations in Edu- 
cation 

(g) Tests in Your Subject 

(h) Making Examinations 

(i) Ability Grouping 

(j) Methods of Teaching at a Given 
School Level or for a Certain 
Subject (State before searching) 

(k) Equalizing Educational Oppor- 
tunity 

(1) Accident Prevention 
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E-27. 


E-28. 


E-29. 


E-30. 
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HEADINGS FOR LOCATING SPECIFIC ITEMS 

For each of the following, gather full data for the reference indi- 
cated; give main head and subheads, if any, year, month or cumula- 
tion, and page of the issue of The Education Index used. 

(a) Date of the next meeting of the National Education Association 
Cnot a single department). Note: This cannot be answered too 
soon after the last meeting. 

(b) The state document of greatest interest to you listed in The 
Education Index for the current calendar year. 

(c) Book reviews of a book in education of interest to you, published 
six to eighteen months ago. Give author, date, and title of the 
book before looking in the Index. 

(d) A book list of interest to you indexed during the current year. 
If possible, get one on a subject chosen before looking in the 
Index. 

(e) The author, title, number of pages, price, and publisher of the 
most recent book in your field, e.g., Educational Psychology, 
Class Management, Guidance in High Schools. Name your 
field before using the Index. 

(£) The most recent book on Extracurricular Activities, 

(g) The most recent magazine to publish a portrait of some educator 
prominent in your field of education. The experience will be 
more valuable if the educator is named before the Index is 
consulted. 

(h) A poem about the first day of school or some similar topic. 
Name your topic before using the Index. 

(i) Instructions for making a poster to illustrate a unit on Safety 
Education or some similar subject. Choose your subject before 
using the Index. 

CHECKING COVERAGE OF A CERTAIN PERIOD 

Give, for date of answer, the minimum list of numbers of The Edu- 

cation Index that will cover the past ten years, counting from the 

day this item is done. For each number listed, give dates covered 
and tell whether it is clothbound or paperbound. 

ABBREVIATIONS IN ENTRIES 

What is the meaning of tr? abr? ns? 1? 


THE MOST RECENT ISSUE IN A SERIES 

For each of the following publications, write down all biblio- 
graphic data on the latest issue listed in The Education Index. Add 
all the information necessary for anyone to follow you to the exact 
page, heading, etc., where the data were found. 

Note: The publications are purposely given, not with full and 
accurate titles, but as they frequently first come up in actual educa- 
tional work. 
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(a) Yearbook of the Elementary School Principals in the National 
Education Association. 

(b) School superintendents’ yearbook. 

(c) The non-theatrical films blue book. 

(d) The research bulletin of the National Education Association. 

(e) State school statistics issued by the federal government. 

(£) Data on salaries paid to teachers in cities of the size of interest 
to you. 


Chapter VIL 
MAKING A BIBLIOGRAPHY 


I. PLANNING THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


InTELLIGENT application of the knowledges and skills treated in this 
chapter will markedly reduce waste of time and effort in making a 
bibliography, waste otherwise unavoidable. To make this chapter 
count fully, do carefully the Library Experiences at its end. 


EXISTING BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


A library novice needing to make up a bibliography commonly 
starts by accumulating all the pertinent references he can find from 
any source. In his inexperience, he is unaware that a number of ex- 
isting bibliographies are better than any he could make in five days, 
probably five weeks or five months. He can find the references for 
several of these bibliographies in five minutes if he knows what is in 
this chapter. Moreover, the chances are a thousand to one that never 
in his life will he have an educational topic or problem on which there 
will not be from one to ten existing bibliographies which he could 
locate in minutes if he only knew how. 


MECHANICAL WORK 


Plan to separate mechanics from thought wherever possible. This 
procedure will properly subordinate the inevitable routine of the work. 

Making a good bibliography, or bringing an old one up to date, in- 
evitably entails considerable mechanical work. Drudgery here, how- 
ever, is justifiable only when it is necessary to produce a satisfactory 
bibliography on time. Example: To make the proper separation of 
mechanics from thought, select all the references needed from an 
existing bibliography before copying a single entry. The selection in- 
volves accurate thought and discrimination; the copying is almost 
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wholly mechanical. If one selects a reference, copies it, selects another 
and copies it, and so on, his selection may easily soon become as me- 
chanical and thoughtless as his copying. To differentiate the two 
steps, first complete making the selections for a unit, and then copy 
them all at one time. If anything has to be sacrificed, let it be some of 
the mechanics. 

Only intelligent cutting of routine labor will prevent much of the 
bibliographic work from being done over later. A typical example of 
needless repetition is going back for page numbers or similar items 
that should have been taken down when the reference was first copied. 
Avoid such waste by using the plan for note-taking in Chapter XI and 
by employing some standard bibliography card like the Alexander card 
described in this chapter. The note-taking procedure advised in Chap- 
ter XI does not require marking library books. 

Assistants or clerks, if one has them, can take over the routine of 
copying references and similar work. Brain wear is expensive. Rou- 
tine mechanical labor is much cheaper in wear and tear. The maker of 
the bibliography should conserve his own time and energies for the 
more professional tasks of selection, evaluation, making out fool-proof 
instructions for assistants, and checking their work. 


Il. CLEAN-CUT AIM OR AIMS, CLEARLY REALIZED 
Bibliographies for different purposes require different procedures. 


, 
La WORKING BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR ONE'S OWN USE 


If this is your aim, plan to include likely references on the topic or 
problem being studied, particularly those which will enable you to 
check your conclusions. Such a bibliography, to be helpful, must be 
closely related to your outlining, that is, to your thought-patterns re- 


garding your problem. See Chapter II, Section II, and Section V of 


this present chapter. 


2. A BIBLIOGRAPHY TO BE USED PRIMARILY BY OTHERS 


If such a list is to be made, start by analyzing in detail just what the 
users will need. For example, they will probably want references 
to statements or evidence which will enable them to check the ac- 
curacy and validity of your conclusions. This method requires rigid 
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selection of only those references that can be so definitely cited for 
chapter, and preferably for page, that others can easily check the 
citer. In general, users of a bibliography will have no interest in a 
lot of references alleged to have been useful to the writer as “back- 
ground,” unless he makes specific allusions to them in his write-up. 
“Packing” a bibliography will make readers suspect that the bibliog- 
rapher was lazy or unscholarly, or trying to create an impression not 
justified by the facts. 


3. A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Such a bibliography, as at the end of encyclopedia article or text- 
book chapter, has a specific aim which should determine the selection 
of references. Examples: If the purpose is to provide references for 
an introduction or overview to a subject, select for simplicity and 
proper emphasis. To show the development of a field, cite the “clas- 
sics.” To summarize current knowledge or thinking on a particular 
topic, choose key treatments or key sections of references which taken 
together will provide a comprehensive background, and omit materials 
having historical value only. 

Whatever the aim of this kind of bibliography, select references for 
their value to the probable user. Specifically: (1) Give the user no 
more than he will feel he really needs; otherwise he will consider 
the bibliographer incapable of making helpful selections. (2) Clearly 
indicate any duplication that seems advisable. Where a library has 
few of the references cited or insufficient copies for the number of 
users, the reader may not always have access to a given reference. Al- 
ternate references would help him. Where these are cited, use a 
symbol to show their approximate equivalence. 


4. AN EXHAUSTIVE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


This kind of bibliography aims to supply others with a list of refer- 
ences that can be fairly termed complete. There are common-sense 
degrees of exhaustiveness. This type of bibliography is usually found 
in researches and highly specialized treatments, or even in separate 
publications containing only references. Such a bibliography is valu- 
able in proportion to the number of worth-while references it con- 
tains. Its value also depends upon whether it is classified or indexed 
for the needs of probable users, and whether it adequately describes 
and evaluates the references. 
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The first steps in making an exhaustive bibliography are: Securing 
a good short existing list and then longer existing bibliographies; 
noting their dates; examining them carefully; and then deciding how 
much they need to be extended. Only after such steps have been 
taken is it worth while to consider which of the procedures and sources 
suggested in this section should be used in making the extension. 

The card catalog of any library is only a starter in making up an 
exhaustive bibliography. It lacks periodical references. It has com- 
paratively few references to parts of books and will list only those 
whole books that the library has at any time owned and that have 
been cataloged. Those of recent date listed in the catalog will some- 
times constitute a fairly satisfactory general bibliography of books on 
a given topic. The cards will also list any pertinent bibliographies, 
issued separately, that the library happens to own. They may indi- 
cate which cataloged books have bibliographies. However, use o 
the catalog alone will not produce as satisfactory or as complete lists 
of books as will the procedures given in Section III, following. 

A library's card catalog is helpful in bibliography-making only in 
proportion to the efficiency of the library. Some books may have been 
lost or misplaced beyond sure early finding. The library may have 
failed to keep up its purchases, frequently the case during the war 
and since, and it may be behind on cataloging. A faculty member 
often has many more recent books dealing with his specialty than does 
the library of his institution. He may receive review copies of recent 
books. The List of Publications Received, carried by periodicals like 
The Elementary School Journal or The School Review, will also list 
much later books than those likely to be entered in the library catalog. 
Whatever help the library catalog can give on one’s bibliographic work 
will be best utilized if the suggestions for use of the catalog, given in 


Chapter IV, are followed. 


5. A COMBINATION BIBLIOGRAPHY 
This type of bibliography is intended firs 


later for others. The references will, of course, be practically the same 
for the two purposes, but the arrangements and forms of write-up will 
be markedly different. In fact, collecting references in final form for 
write-up will entail such constant care and meticulous work as to pre- 
vent real thought being given to one’s problem at the time it should 
be given. To save time and energy for thought, collect the original 


t for the maker’s use and 
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references solely with the idea of noting them quickly, accurately, and 
as fully as your sources permit. Many of the original references will 
turn out to be worthless for the final write-up; arranging any of them 
in final form is a sheer waste until you are certain which ones you 
will wish to retain. 


6. RELATIVE VALUES OF REFERENCES IN A BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Any bibliography, except in a few instances the first kind—a work- 
ing bibliography for one’s own use—should show the relative values of 
references. Otherwise it will be of no material help to others, save on 
the mechanical work of finding the references themselves. To give 
another a pint of good references in a bushel of chaff will render him 
little aid. Moreover, such giving makes him condemn the bibliog- 
rapher for lack of intelligence, industry, and consideration for others, 

Several methods may be used to show relative values in references. 
The bibliography may be a selective one and this fact can be stated, 
together with some indication of the quality of the selection. The 
most important references can be starred or accompanied by symbols 
indicating any one of several degrees of value. The whole may -be 
classified by topics or thought-units, so that the references on the most 
important topics may be easily selected. Any classification on a me- 
chanical basis only, e.g., by books, pamphlets, or periodical articles, is 
worthless for showing relative values. This kind of classification is 
sometimes used by research workers in history and other fields for 
reasons valid in those areas. But when it is so used, the relative worth 
of references will have to be indicated by other means than the classi- 
fication. Annotations which compare their respective references with 
other references in the same classification are about the best means 
of showing relative values of references, and may be combined with 
any of the other ways. 


II. FINDING BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND BRINGING 
THEM UP TO DATE 


l. GOOD BRIEF EDUCATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


The first probable source is a text for an education course likely to 
have a chapter on the topic under investigation. Such a text is also 


likely to have a selected bibliography at the end of each chapter. By 
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choosing texts according to their copyright dates, bibliographies ap- 
proximating these dates can be secured, from the present back many 
years. In employing this method, one must use all the ingenuity and 
knowledge he possesses, which includes asking Iitavtans end educa- 
tional faculty members for help on suggesting likely texts. 

s pi a brief bibliogiaphy is wanted for the yee before Wi orld War II, 

y Good References, 1931 to 1945, published by the United States 
Office of Education (Chapter XV, Section IV). This series had 
more than seventy-five numbers on as many topics. Since most of 
the leaflets were free, few of them were ever entered in Price List 31 
(109). As new numbers were constantly being added and old ones 
revised, the publication date on each leaflet is unusually significant. 
See the reference librarian for the last list of the series. 

For the period from 1932 to date, a good list can be made up by 
going back, as far as seems advisable, through the Elementary School 
Journal-School Review combination cited in the accompanying sched- 
ule, which gives the topics and periodical numbers for the correspond- 
ing references. The list of references on any topic for the year is ex- 
pertly selected and annotated. Both books and periodical articles are 
included. 


SCHEDULE FOR SELECTED CURRENT REFERENCE SERIES 
OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL JOURNAL 
AND THE SCHOOL REVIEW 


ombining the 1939 and 1947 schedules, will 
head appears each year and classifications 
and terminology have changed somewhat between the dates. Examples: 
Acceleration and Evaluation have been added, and Measurement and 
Problem Cases dropped. But if any references are pertinent to a head in 
the sania they may be expected in the number of the periodical indi- 
cated. 

The schedule will be especially use 


The listing below, made by ci 
serve for any year. Not every 


ful when selected references for re- 


ections have been made from the 
n; those in The School Review 
tion. 

f Chicago Press each January 
ferences of the two periodicals 
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that the first section in each periodical had to be compiled nearly a year 


before the last section. 


Key: E. stands for The Elementary School Journal; S., for The School Review. 


Acceleration, S. Noy. 

Accreditation, S. Nov. 

Adjustment in Guidance, S, Sept. 

Administration, Public School, E. 
Jan., Feb.; S. Nov. 

Adult Education, S. Oct. 

Agriculture, S. Mar. 

Arithmetic, E. Nov. 

Art, E. Nov.; S. Mar. 

Articulation, S. Oct. 

Attendance, S. Nov. 


Backward Children, E. May 
Behavior Cases, E, May 

Blind and Partially Seeing, E. May 
Buildings, School, S. Nov. 

Business Education, S. Mar. 
Business Management, E. Feb. 


Child Development, S. May 

City School Administration, E. Jan. 
Class Schedules, S. Nov. 

Crippled Children, E. May 
Community Agencies, S. Oct. 
Curriculum, E. Sept., Apr.; S. Jan. 


Deaf and Hard of Hearing, E, May 
Delicate Children, E. May 
Discipline, S. Nov. 

Distribution in Guidance, S. Sept. 
Dull-Normal Children, E. May 


Educational Psychology, S. May 
English, E. Oct.; S. Feb. 
Evaluation, S. Nov. 
Exceptional Children, E. May 


Extracurriculum, S. Apr. 


Factor Analysis, S. June 
Faculty, S. Nov 


Finance, School, E. Feb. 

Foreign Education (general and by 
countries), E. June 

Foreign Language, S. Feb. 


Geography, E. Oct.; S. Feb. 
Gifted Children, E. May 
Grouping, S. Nov. 
Guidance, S. Sept. 


Handwriting, E. Oct. 

Health Education, E. Nov.; S. Mar. 
Higher Education, S. Dec. 

Home Economics, E. Nov.; S. Mar. 
Home Rooms, S. Nov. 


Industrial Arts, E. Nov.; S. Mar. 


Junior College Organization, S. 
Oct. 

Junior High School Organization, 
S. Oct. 

Juvenile Delinquency, E. May 


Kindergarten Education, E. Apr. 


Learning, S. May 
Library and Study Hall, S. Nov. 
Library Training, E. Nov. 


Marks and Records, S. Nov. 
Mathematics, S. Feb. 
Measurement, S. Jan., Nov. 
Mental Measurement, S. May, 


June 
Music, E. Nov.; S. Mar. 
Organization, S. Oct. 


Parental Education, E. Mar. 


Personality and Adjustment, S. 
May 


——— eee 
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Physical Education, E. Nov; S. 


Mar. 
Preschool Education, E. Mar. 
Primary Education, E. Apr. 
Problem Cases, E. May 
Psychology, Educational, S. May 


Public Relations, E. Feb.; S. Nov. 


Pupil Personnel, S. Nov. 
Reading, E. Oct. 

Records and Marks, S. Nov. 
Rural High Schools, S. Oct. 


Salaries, Administrative, S. Nov. 


Salaries, Teaching Staff, E. Feb.; S. 


Nov. 
Science, E. Nov.; S. Feb. 
Small High School, S. Oct. 
Social Sciences, E. Oct.; S. Feb. 
Speech Defectives, E. May 
Spelling, E. Oct. 
Standards, S. Nov. 


State School Administration, E. 


Jan 


Statistical Methods, S. June 


Statistics, S. June 

Student Participation in School Ad- 
ministration, S. Nov. 

Study Hall, S. Nov. 

Study Methods, E. Sept.; S. Jan. 

Subject Fields, E. Oct., Nov.; S. 
Feb., Mar. 

Subnormal Children, E. May 

Superior Children, E. May 

Supervision, E. Sept., Jan.; S. Jan. 


Teacher Education, E. Dec. 

Teaching Materials, E. Sept., Apr. 

Teaching Methods, E. Sept., Apr.; 
S. Jan. 

Teaching Staff, E. Feb.; S. Nov. 

Test Construction, S. June 


Veterans, Education of, S. Oct., 
Nov. 

Vocational Arts, S. Mar. 

Vocational Education, S. Oct. 


Youth Problem and Program, S; 
Oct. 


For selected bibliographies of books only, on education or any other 
subject not too highly specialized, look under the subjects in the fol- 


lowin g references. 


Books suitable for adults are listed in A. L. A. 


Catalog and Standard Catalog for Public Libraries. Standard Catalog 
for High School Libraries lists books that can be read by high school 
students. Children’s Catalog lists books for children. All these Wil- 


son Company catalogs are listed 


and fully described in Shores (64), 


and are accessible in most libraries. When you have occasion to use 
one of them, ask the librarian for the latest editions and supplements 
and go back as far as advisable. The library card catalog can be con- 


sulted for the same purpose. It 
logs, but it may list more recent 


for finding late books will be to select them from the listing 


is not as selective as the Wilson cata- 
books. The most thorough procedure 


s in Wilson 


Library Bulletin (66), going back from date. 
For bibliographies published before the middle of 1935, the anno- 
tations of Monroe and Shores (70) may turn up the desired list and 
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will indicate the short bibliographies. Going through these annota- 
tions will entail considerable work. 

For any date since 1928, The Education Index (Chapter VID will 
list separately published bibliographies and will also indicate many 
others in the entries for articles and books. This source gives no indi- 
cation of value or number of references; for these items the bibliog- 
raphies themselves will have to be examined. Thus a great amount 
of work is required to get a good short bibliography from this source. 
The labor can be curtailed somewhat by scouting through the bibliog- 
raphies found. These may include a good short one; if not, one can 
be made up by selecting the best entries, by means of the annotations, 
in one or two of the best long bibliographies located. 

If educational researches only are desired, start by looking up the 
topic or related topics in Encyclopedia of Educational Research (74). 
Almost any article there will have a good selected bibliography of 
pertinent researches, the first edition to about 1939 and the second 
edition to about 1948. To bring such a bibliography up to date, go 
back through The Education Index (Chapter VII) to see if some exist- 
ing bibliography will save work. To bring any such later bibliography 
and the Encyclopedia bibliography up to date, go back through the 
proper issues of Review of Educational Research (100). Then use 
The Education Index for the period since the last such issue, which 
may be nearly three years back, according to its place in the cycle of 
topics reviewed. 


2. EXHAUSTIVE EDUCATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


If it is necessary to prepare one of these, all important educational 
bibliographies published up to the summer of 1935 will be found 
listed in: 

70. Monroe, Walter S. and Shores, Louis. Bibliographies and Sum- 
maries in Education to July 1, 1935. New York: The H. W. 
Wilson Company, 1936. 470p. 

Annotations indicate period covered, number of references, 
degree of completeness, character of references, types of materi- 
als included, kinds of annotations, if any, and general character 
of summaries. 


The descriptive notes in this reference will enable you to pick out 
the most useful bibliographies for your needs. To bring the bibliog- 
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raphies up to date use The Education Index (Chapter VII) and 
the sources and procedures of Chapters V and VI. 

Bibliographies of educational researches only. For those published 
up to 1935, use Monroe and Shores (70). For later ones, try first 
Review of Educational Research (100). If this does not turn up 
enough references, examine the actual publications that it lists in the 
area of the problem. Such researches are likely to give bibliographies 
for their restricted subjects. Extend such a research bibliography 
or bring it up to date by following the suggestions of the paragraph 
immediately preceding as well as those of Chapter XXIV. 


3. BIBLIOGRAPHIES NOT EXCLUSIVELY EDUCATIONAL j 


For those published since 1937, use Bibliographic Index (14). Fo 
earlier bibliographies of this kind, try the section on Bibliography in 
Mudge (65), and a likely periodical index (Chapter VI) for the 
Proper years. 

Selective bibliographies of 
cational can be extended in the same way as simi 


discussed previously in this section. 
Exhaustive bibliographies on such topics are unlikely to be required 
except when there will be faculty members and library experts to give - 


th 
Ae necessary sources and procedures. 


books only on topics not exclusively edu- 
lar educational lists 


4. BIBLIOGRAPHIES OF FOREIGN BOOKS AND ARTICLES 
On problems calling for such foreign materials, 
and supplements (65), under the heading Bibliography, 
ational and Foreign. Also consult the reference librarian. 


consult Mudge 
subheads 


IV. FULL BIBLIOGRAPHIC DATA AND FLEXIBILITY — 


ssary in any bibliography 
the maker nor any user of 
ce in a library surely and 


Full data on each reference are nece 
worthy of the name. Otherwise, neither 
the bibliography can locate the referen 
easily, send to a library to borrow it, or purchase it himself. 


l. SPECIFIC rrems CONSTITUTING FULL BIBLIOGRAPHIC DATA 


The following items should be included unless the 
needed: 


y are clearly not 
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Author's name. Give surname, first name in full, and middle initial, all 
correctly spelled. This item is needed because all catalogs and indexes 
have author entries, and this name will probably be used for deter- 
mining the place of the reference in the bibliography itself. If there is 
joint authorship, the names are treated in the same way, the first one 
given being used first. When the author is an association or a corpora- 
tion, the full name in its accepted form is given in the usual place for 
personal author entry. If the author is editor, compiler, or committee 
chairman, the proper abbreviation following the name will indicate this 
fact. 

Title of book or article. This item is needed in order to get the proper 
reference by the author, who may have written many articles and several 
books. 

Book. Include these additional items: 

(a) Date of publication, or copyright date (denoted by “c”), and edition. 
Needed to show recency of the treatment. 

(b) Publisher’s name. Not always given, but necessary whenever the 
user of the bibliography is likely to want to purchase some of the 
books listed. 

(c) Place of publication. Needed only when names of small or un- 
known publishers are given. 

(d) Series volume and number if the item is one of a series, as in the 
case of bulletins and some dissertations. Needed for easy identifica- 
tion and purchasing. 

(e) Page numbers are given to show the length, since, other things be- 
ing equal, the user of a bibliography will take the shortest of several 
bibliographies for the same purpose. 

Pages for the book proper are denoted by Arabic and those for 
introductory matter (preface, foreword, table of contents, and the 
like) by Roman numerals. Example: xix + 345p. 

(£) Price needs to be given only when readers are likely to wish to pur- 
chase many items. 

Periodical article. Include these additional items: 

(a) Name of periodical. 

(b) Volume and pages. 

(c) Month, week for a weekly, full date for a bimonthly, and year are 
often advisable. These items are needed for use with unbound 
periodicals and for anyone who wants to purchase a given periodical 
article. In any library recent periodicals will be unbound and some 
libraries get years behind on binding. 

(d) Publisher and price data. Usually unnecessary. The publisher's 
name can be easily obtained from several sources, €.g., periodical 
indexes, and prices can be found in any issue of the periodical. The 
Cumulative Book Index (6) will quickly give publisher and price 
data for all books, once the date of publication is known. 
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2 DIFFICULTIES IN SECURING FULL DATA 


Serious difficulties arise unless special precautions are taken. Refer- 
ences will come from all sorts of sources, and items within the refer- 
ences will be arranged in various orders by different bibliographers. 
Often many references, especially in educational bibliographies com- 
piled by persons without the knowledge, time, or funds to put the 
items in good shape, will be very incomplete. If you copy all refer- 
ences just as you find them, you will not be able to tell quickly which 
are defective. Also, it is hard to use references when they are ar- 
ranged in a variety of forms. Procedures for handling the main dif- 
culties in securing full data follow. 


3. BooK REFERENCE, MISSING BIBLIOGRAPHIC ITEMS 
To secure the missing items, use the following sources in order, 


Starting with the easiest: 


Library card catalog. If the book is accessible in the library, it will have 
to be sought through the card catalog. The author card there will be 
complete, so reference to the book itself will not be necessary. 


The book itself. f 
The Cumulative Book Index (6). This series, supplemented by Pub- 
ks issued in the last few weeks, will serve 


time it is indexed. 
knows the number to 


entry. If the entry under some subject 


the correspondi i ; in the same num 
nding author entry in ber o : 
5 ol The one alphabetical index for subject, 


Date completely unknown. 

author, and ‘ale ake the series of seven or sO volumes very easy to 
ie in running back to The — Sms Catalog. In a few instances 
the Catalog does not give the number of pagese |, Te 
Books in mrki as a professional subject in higher psiations 

published since 1928. The Education Index (Chapter VID gives i 
bibliographic data in the author entries. As this index — qnl y 
ooks sent to it by the publisher, it is not so complete as The Cumul ‘ 
tive Book Index. The Education Index is easier to use because $ ine 

cludes fewer entries. The suggestions for using The Cumulative Boo 


Index also apply to The Education Index. 
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A catalog, index, or bibliography published by library specialists like The 
H. W. Wilson Company or the American Library Association. 

The author card in the Library of Congress catalog. The original cata- 
log is, of course, at the Library of Congress, but a duplicate author cata- 
log or parts of it are maintained by some other large libraries, e.g., 
Columbia University Library. This catalog is particularly useful in his- 
torical or other research with very old publications. 

The author card in the Union Catalog (8). This covers all or partial 
holdings of various libraries and is maintained by some other libraries, 
e.g., Columbia University Library. 


Relative values of the six sources. The various library card catalogs 
can be used when the date of publication for the book is unknown. 
Using the other sources will be time-consuming until one has the 
approximate publication date and can look in the index volumes cov- 
ering that period. For further details, see Chapter IV, Section III, Ce). 


4. PERIODICAL REFERENCE, MISSING BIBLIOGRAPHIC ITEMS 


To secure the missing items, use the following sources given here 
in descending order of ease: 


Volume of the periodical containing the reference. 

Author entry in a periodical index listing the reference, 

A bibliography put out by library specialists, containing the reference, 
e.g., The H. W. Wilson Company or the American Library Association. 


None of these three sources can be used quickly unless the approxi- 
mate date of publication of the article is known 


5; OTHER CASES OF MISSING BIBLIOGRAPHIC ITEMS 


All other such difficulties are likely to be so complicated that no 
help on them can be given briefly here. See your reference librarian 


or library consultant. 
6. VERIFYING OR CHECKING REFERENCES 
The procedures for this are the same as those used to supply miss- 
ing items described in the preceding paragraphs. 
7. FLEXIBILITY IN TAKING DOWN REFERENCES 


To make a good bibliography with reasonable effort, the references 
must be taken down in some flexible form. They must be in such 
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form that they can be easily shifted if purposes of classification change. 
Profitable use of references from many sources dealing with the same 
phase of a topic or problem is impossible unless all the pertinent ref- 
erences can be physically brought together at the time one needs to 
work with them. The only way to attain complete flexibility is to use 
some sort of loose-leaf system that requires each reference to be placed 


on its own card, slip, or sheet. 


8. CARD SYSTEMS FOR TAKING DOWN REFERENCES 


Possible plans for taking down references on separate cards are: 


Copy all references, exactly as found, on blank cards. This plan will 
secure every item given in the reference. But it will result in a mass of 
references whose items will have to be rearranged for the final bibliog- 
taphy—a very wasteful procedure. This scheme, moreover, does not easily 
show what data, if any, are lacking. 

ake down references in a uniform style on blank cards. This method 

requires that one carry in mind several patterns for noting references, or 
constantly refer to such patterns in a book, selecting the proper one for 
each type of reference—book, periodical article, survey, and the like. 
Few except experienced librarians or bibliographers can keep the correct 
forms in mind without considerable strain, which engenders fatigue and 
a resulting tendency to omit items. As there is no mechanical aid to 
indicate missing items at once, noting them will produce additional 
strain. 

Use a printed card listing the items ne 
Various systems of such cards are av 
ferent cards of as many colors for separ: 


such cards, one finds it extremely difficu 
goes with which type of reference, or runs out of one color, or finds he 


has left the proper color behind. Witmer and Feagley (59) have devised 
slips which form a loose-leaf booklet. One booklet is used for books, an- 
other for periodical references; both are white. Using these somewhat 
reduces strain. To reduce strain still more, the Alexander Universal 
Bibliography Card (58) was devised. The one card is suitable for all 
types of reference, each type of reference being placed in the proper 


column for that type. 


cessary for full bibliographic data. 
ailable. One can have several dif- 
ate types of references. In using 
It to remember which color card 


9. SIZE oF CARD 
Various systems use cards of different sizes. Some librarians em- 
x6. The 3x5 cards are difficult to use in 


ploy 3 x 5 cards; others use 4 t 
a typewriter, The Alexander card is 5 x 8 and fits in easily with a half- 
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sheet of letter paper, or a folded full sheet, for notes. The size of the 
card is considered by some a disadvantage when using a pen, but is 
an advantage for use with a typewriter. If a smaller card is used, it 
does not seem possible to secure the desired relief from the strain of 
carrying items in one’s mind and still have plenty of space for writ- 
ing. In the writers’ judgment, it is better to copy fewer references at 
the start by making a better selection, and to get full and accurate 
data on the references that are worth while. 


10. ALEXANDER UNIVERSAL BIBLIOGRAPHY CARD 


The front of the card (page 142) has blanks for all needed items 
on any reference, arranged to show immediately whether any necessary 
data are lacking. The upper half of the card is used for the items 
needed by the four most important kinds of references in educational 
work. Use of the card calls bibliographic items to mind automatically 
and forces one to fill in all necessary blanks or to note that they lack 
data. Not all blanks need to be filled in at first, if they are not in the 
reference as originally found; but when the final bibliography is be- 
ing made up, the cards retained can be quickly and accurately com- 
pleted. The maker of the bibliography can easily sort out the cards 
of one class by selecting those which in the lower half have entries 
only in the column for that class, e.g., books. Before selecting any 
card in this way, the searcher should write the filing heading at the 
top of the card so that it may later be easily returned to its proper 
place in the bibliography. 

The back of the card can be used for notes from which an annota- 
tion can be written. The upper part requires specific listing or check- 
ing to provide evidence for the annotation. As both annotation and 
evidence can be seen at once, the bibliographer can thus easily check 
his own annotation or one made by his assistant. 

When assistants are working on a bibliography, they can easily use 
this card in getting reference data, in preliminary reading, in report- 
ing on such reading, and in annotating. 

This section applies only to taking down references for the work- 
ing bibliography. Problems involved in putting the references into 
final form for the use of others are treated in Sections V to VIII, fol- 
lowing. 
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V. CLASSIFICATION OF REFERENCES 
WITHIN THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The classification should permit easy location of a given reference 
bc aa grasp of iha whole bibliography. A bibliography is 
: it to the maker or user unless he can quickly locate a 
given reference. To keep his perspective, he will need to refer fre- 
quently to the bibliography as a whole. These two requirements can 
e met only if the bibliography is adequately classified. 
The classification should vary according to the type of bibliography. 
A very short bibliography may have its references organized alpha- 
betically by authors’ names. When there are few references a reader 
can quickly locate any one, and by glancing over them keep in mind 
the plan of the whole with little effort. 
A bibliography of any length needs to be classified by topics, with 
the references under each topic alphabetized by authors. If the paper 
used for notes is the same size as the bibliography cards, the references 
can be filed in front of the notes or the notes can be clipped behind 
their reference cards, whichever method suits the maker’s needs better. 
For advancing thought or grasp of an educational problem, me- 


chanical classi fication by kind of publication, such as books, pamphlets, 
t documents, 1s worthless. Organi- 


Periodical articles, or governmen 
zation of references as primary and secondary sources may at first 
seem a mechanical system, but it is really a thought classification 
which will show the relative value of references. This organization, in 
ifficulties that arise from 


8eneral use among historians, avoids the 7 pea r 
eeu i iff ci of publications. an 
curing and handling many different kinds of p y 


such bibliographies, however, would be far more useful to readers 
if all the eleres pertinent to a topic were printed under the topic 
as a heading, with the primary sources identified by e say 5 
star, and the kinds of publications by set of symbols or abbreviations o 


their i ” hlet 
own, say “pam” for pamphict. rk 
Classification a vary according t0 ihe stage of the work and the 
Purpose of the bibliography. t, simply 
l There may be one classification 4t the start, ti 
ist of authors, as recommended by various writers. 


an alphabetical 
But the worker 
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who tries to put any thought into his efforts will early feel a need 
for organizing his references by topics or problems; otherwise he can- 
not tell when he has enough references on a given item. As soon as 
one starts to read seriously, this functional organization of references 
according to the outline discussed in Chapter II, Section II, is im- 
perative. 

The final bibliography may be arranged to correspond to sections 
or chapters of the write-up, with the parts either assembled at the 
end of the whole or appended to their respective chapters. Still an- 
other plan is the one used in this book: The references are placed in 
the text as near as possible to the topics to which they are most closely 
related. If this plan is used and certain references must be cited in 
several places in the book, numbering the references as a series and 
providing a key which lists the pages on which each reference can be 
found will greatly aid the reader. Such a key is located at the back 
of this book. 

The plan used in this book eliminates nearly all footnotes, a great 
advantage under some conditions. You may have to prepare your 
write-up with footnote references to meet the requirements of an 
editor, professor, or other reader, but if you can get permission to use 
the following plan, you will eliminate practically all footnote cita- 
tions to references. To do this, after the bibliography is finally ar- 
ranged so you are sure there will be no more changes, number the 
references consecutively. In your write-up, when it is necessary to 
cite a reference, use the form employed in this book; for example, 
(14:26-35) means pages 26 to 35 of reference 14. This device is 
used in certain periodicals and publications of the National Educa- 
tion Association. It will save the author a great deal of time in proof- 
reading and will noticeably cut printing costs. Setting footnotes in 
small type, checking them, placing them on the right pages, and so 
forth, adds considerably to the cost of bookmaking. The absence of 
footnotes also means a larger page on which to present more material 
of immediate concern to the reader. 


VI. UNIFORM ENTRIES IN THE FINAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The uniformity of entries discussed here does not apply to the work- 
ing bibliography treated in Section IV, preceding. 
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The final bibliography should have a uniform system of entries, 
especially if it is to be published. The systems recommended and em- 
ployed by various writers and agencies are many. The best policy 
is to choose a good system and stick to it. Style manuals may be ob- 
tained from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. G., the Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; The University of Chicago 
ers, for example, The Macmillan 


Press, and large commercial publish 
lisher is to issue his book, he can 


Company. If one knows which pub 
get the style book of that company and follow the forms it gives. 
If he is preparing an article for a periodical, the forms used by its 
editors can be quickly determined by looking at a recent issue of the 
periodical. 

In writing a book—publisher as 
tion VII, following. These forms have been made up to fit practically 
every type of educational bibliographical entry. They conform in 
general to the requirements of The University of Chicago Press, the 
National Education Association, and somewhat less to those of the 
United States Office of Education. They have been pronounced 
helpful by many educational writers and students; they give full data 
and can easily be changed by any editor to correspond to a particular 
system. Witmer and Feagley (59) and Good, Barr, and Scates (140) 
also have consistent sets of forms for various kinds of entries. The 
latter book lists many references on methods of educational research 
that give still other sets of forms. 

The present book furnishes a striking example of the foregoing 
recommendations. Because the text uses italics to indicate topics and 
Subtopics within a paragraph, the editor thought it best not to itali- 
cize titles of books and names of periodicals in the running text and 
in references. Since the editor has secured uniformity of references 
according to her system, the authors are thoroughly satisfied. 

All words underlined in a manuscript will be set in italics by the 


printer. 


VII. TYPICAL ENTRY FORMS FOR A PUBLISHED 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 


This section cannot be profitably used until one kno 
equivalent of Section VI, preceding. 


yet unknown—use the forms in Sec- 


ws at least the 
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The list aims to give a suitable form for every important kind of 
reference likely to be needed by educators. 

In using the forms, determine which one a given reference should 
take to secure the end you have in mind. Example: You may wish to 
give credit to an author, an association, or an institution. Your aim 
will determine the best form for the reference. 

Changes from the forms, once decided upon, should be consistently 
used throughout one’s list of references and easily understandable by 
users. One can of course abbreviate words or change the capitaliza- 
tion if necessary. The forms are purposely given with the words 
printed in full and with initial capitals. 


1. Boox, Wuore Crrep 
ANONYMOUS AUTHORSHIP 
Out of Their Own Mouths: Utterances of German Rulers, States- 
men, Savants, Publicists, Journalists, Poets, Businessmen, Party 
Leaders, and Soldiers. New York: D. Appleton Company, 1917, 
xxvii -+ 254p. 
EDITION NOTED 
Gates, Arthur I. The Improvement of Reading; A Program of 
Diagnostic and Remedial Methods (Third Edition). New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1947. xix +- 658p. 
EDITOR AND AUTHOR 
Adler, Alfred. What Life Should Mean to You, edited by Alan 
Porter. Boston: Little, Brown & Company, 1931. 300p. 
EDITOR AS AUTHOR 
Barnes, Harry E. (Editor). An Introduction to the History of Soci- 
grog. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1948. xvi -+ 
Op. 
JOINT AUTHORSHIP 
Carmichael, Leonard and Dearborn, W. F. Reading and Visual 
Fatigue. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1947. 484p. 
ORGANIZATION AND AUTHOR 
Goodman, Samuel M. Curriculum Implications of Armed Services 
Educational Programs (Publication of the Commission on Impli- 
cations of Armed Services Educational Programs). Washington, 
D. C.: American Council on Education, 1947. x -+ 102p. 
ORGANIZATION AS AUTHOR 
National Education Association, Educational Policies Commission. 
Policies for Education in American Democracy. Washington, 
D. C.: The Association, 1946. 277p. 
John Dewey Society. Intercultural Attitudes in the Making; Parents, 
Youth Leaders, and Teachers at Work (Ninth Yearbook, edited 
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by Wm. H. Kilpatrick and W. Vantil). New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1947. 246p. 
PSEUDONYM NOTED 


Benjamin, Harold R. W. (J. Abner Peddiwell, pseud.). Under 
Their Own Command: Observations on the Nature of People’s 
Education for War and Peace (Kappa Delta Pi Lecture Series). 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1947. 88p. 

SERIES NOTED 

Callahan, Jennie W. Radio Workshop for Children (McGraw-Hill 
Series in Speech). New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1948. 398p. 

Strang, Ruth M. Reporting to Parents (Practical Suggestions for 
Teaching, No. 10). New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1947. 105p., bibliog. 

SINGLE AUTHOR 

Mursell, James L. Successful Teaching; Its Psychological Principles. 

New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1946. 338p. 
TITLE ENTRY AND EDITOR 

Keys to a Fashion Career (Edited by Bernice G. Chambers, New 
York University, for the Fashion Group, Inc.). New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1947. 234p. 


TITLE ENTRY AND ORGANIZATION AS AUTHOR ; 
Education in Transition. Thixty-fourth Annual Schoolman’s Week 


Proceedings (University of Pennsylvania Bulletin, Vol. XLVII, 
No. 29). A EE University of Pennsylvania Press, 1947. 
iv ++ 356p. 
TRANSLATOR NOTED 
Freud, Sigmund. The Problem of 
German by Henry Alden Bunker). 
m Company, c1936. 165p. 
OLUMES N D 
Terman, Tents M. and Oden, M. H. The Gifted Child Grows Up: 
Twenty-five Years’ Follow-up of 4 Superior Group (Genetic Studies 
of Genius, Vol. 4). Stanford University Press, 1947. 448p. 
Kaplan, Oscar J. (Editor). Encyclopedia of Vocational Guidance 
Vols. I and ÍI). New York: Philosophical Library, 1948. xxi + 


1422p. 


- Book, Part Crrep Wrruour TITLE OF Part 

Harris, Seymour E. How Shall We Pay for Education? p. 53-86. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1948. 

- Boox, Parr C Wr Tirte oF PART Saale 

Mort, Paul R. Common Sense in School Administration. Princi- 

ples of School Administration; A Synthesis of Basic Concepts, Part 


TL New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1946. 


Anxiety (translated from the 
New York: W. W. Norton 
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4. BULLETIN OR YEARBOOK 
WHOLE CITED, AUTHOR NAMED 

Martens, Elise H. Clinical Organization for Child Guidance 
Within the Schools. United States Office of Education Bulletin 
(1939), No. 15. 1939. 78p. 

Buros, Oscar K. (Editor). Second Yearbook of Research and Statisti- 
cal Methodology: Books and Reviews. Highland Park, N. fe 
Gryphon Press, 1941. xx -+ 338p. 

WHOLE CITED, AUTHOR NOT NAMED 

American Association of School Administrators. The Expanding 
Role of Education (Twenty-sixth Yearbook). Washington, D. C.: 
The Association, 1948. 484p. 

Conference for Administrative Officers of Public and Private Schools. 
Administrative Planning for School Program and Plants (Proceed- 
ings of Sixteenth Annual Conference, edited by Dan H. Cooper). 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1947. 160p. 

National Society for the Study of Education. Science Education in 
American Schools (Forty-sixth Yearbook, Part 1). Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1947. 306 pp- 

PART CITED, BOTH AUTHOR OF PART AND HIS COMMITTEE NAMED 

“Teaching (or Service) Load of Staff Members in Colleges of 
Teacher Education.” Lloyd P. Young reporting for Committee on 
Standards and Surveys, American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, First Yearbook, p- 82-83. Oneonta, N. Y.: 
The Association (Chas. W. Hunt, Secretary), 1948. 


5. EprroniaL 
AUTHOR NAMED 
“The Outlook for America.” Editorial by Joy Elmer Morgan. 
N. E. A. Journal, 37:141, Mar., 1948. 
AUTHOR NOT NAMED 
“Negro Education.” Editorial. New York Times, Oct. 24, 1948, 
Sect. 4, p. 6. 


6. ENCYCLOPEDIA ÅRTICLE 
AUTHOR NAMED 
“Communism,” by Hans Kohn. Encyclopaedia Britannica (Univer- 
sity of Chicago), 1947 edition, Vol. 6, p- 134-136. Chicago: 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. 
AUTHOR NOT NAMED 
“UNESCO.” New International 1948 Yearbook, p. 511-512. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls Company, 1948. 


7. LEGAL REFERENCES 
Bibliography forms for such references require special knowledge 
one is unlikely to possess unless he has studied law for at least a 
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year. Without such knowledge one may gain some help from the 
guides listed in (150a) and from the reference forms used in well 
ade doctoral dissertations on legal aspects of educational prob- 
ems. 


8. News Irena 
AUTHOR CREDITED 
Advisory Commission Urges Open Door for Exchange Students 
from Communist Lands,” by Benjamin Fine. New York Times, 
Oct. 24, 1948, Sect. 4, p. 7. 
AUTHOR NOT CREDITED 
Inkless Process in Printing Hailed.” New York Times, Oct. 23, 
1948, p. 17. 


9. Pentopica, REFERENCE 
AUTHOR KNOWN 
Clark, Harold F. “Teachers’ Salaries and the Cost of Living.” 
School Executive, 67:42 (Nov., 1947). 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN OR NOT NAMED 
Attracting New Teachers.” School Life, 31:1-2 (Oct., 1948). 
name of community as entry heading 
New Haven’s Schools: An Investment in 
ey of the Public School System, 
irector). New Haven: Survey 


10. Survey on Report, using 
New Haven, Connecticut. 
Your City's Future (Report of a Surv 
1946-1947, Julian E. Butterworth, D 
Committee, 1947. 350p. 


iy . 
New York State Regents’ Inquiry 
Public Education. Education for American Life; A New Program 


for the State of New York, written by Luther H. Gulick. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1938. 167p. 


TI 
- THESES AND DISSERTATIONS 


PUBLISHED (likely to be in a series) 
Low, Theodore L. Educational Philosophy and Practice of Art 
Museums in the United States. Contributions to Education, No. 


942. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1948. 245p. 
UNPUBLISHED 

Lee, Gordon Canfield. The Struggle to Obtain Federal Aid for the 
Common Schools: 1870-1890. Contributions to Education, No. 
957. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. In press, 1949. ; 

Landers, Frederick W. Pewter as a Medium in Industrial Arts Edu- 
cation and Leisure Time Activities. Unpublished Doctor's Dis- 
sertation, New York University, 1937. 264p. 


into the Character and Cost of 


12. Prick 
ucation that need to give prices 


About the only bibliographies in ed 
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are those primarily for librarians and individuals desiring to purchase 
many of the items listed. Put prices in figures, quoting the list price, 
which is presumably prepaid, as follows: $2.75; $.35; Free. For any 
item needed in quantity, e.g., tests or pamphlets, it may be desirable 
to add the price per dozen, twenty-five, per hundred, etc. 


VII. ANNOTATIONS 


When annotations are needed. Their place in the working bibliog- 
raphy is mentioned in the next to the last paragraph of Section II, 
preceding. If the Alexander Universal Bibliography Card is used, 
annotations do not need to be written up for the worker's purposes, 
as the data on the upper part of the back of the card will be sufficient. 
Usually an annotation should be written up for practically every 
reference in the final bibliography for publication. 

Annotations should be governed by the specific purposes of the bib- 
liography and of the editor. Example: If several entries appear under 
one heading, apparently all for the same purpose, the annotation for 
the best entry in the division should clearly show why it is best. Again, 
if certain references are listed under a division because each has a 
distinct value for that division, the annotation for each should show 
just what it contributes. 

The purpose of any one annotation is to give the reader the chief 
values of the reference for the treatment involved. Sometimes a 
thumbnail coverage of the whole reference is needed, as in the Ele- 
mentary School Journal-School Review lists of Section III. Often only 
a few values need to be singled out, occasionally only one. Many 
of the references in this book have annotations giving only a few of 
their numerous values—their worths for the treatments where they 
are cited. 

Brevity is essential in annotations. Common sense should be the 
guide for the length of an annotation. Often only a sentence or two 
will be necessary. Having the main ideas clearly in mind, the an- 
notator may achieve brevity by a little care for language. The main 
ideas may be expressed with verbs of action, the annotation begin- 
ning with such a verb; or in some annotations verbs may be omitted. 
The use of passive verbs, impersonal constructions, and needless 
repetitions of “this study,” “this book,” “the article,” and similar easily 
inferred phrases make for longer annotations, with no proportionate 
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benefit to the reader. The best form of annotation presents the main 
idea first and then gives details their relative values. 

Active verbs at the beginning of annotations can show various 
shades of meaning. Excellent examples of such annotations covering 
references as wholes appear in the Elementary School Journal—School 
“es amma III. The following list shows some possibilities 


ncaa Reser er oa devote, dal desta 

: s, zes, h, , bes, letails, devises, 

scusses, emphasizes, estimates, explains, examines, gives, includes, indi- 

cates, involves, lists, outlines, points out, portrays, presents, recommends, 

Se reviews, seeks, sets up, shows, states, studies, suggests, summarizes, 
ulates, 


IX. REFERENCES 


58. Alexander, Carter. Alexander Universal Bibliography Card. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, c1934. 

Discussed at end of Section IV, preceding. 
In packages of 100 only, $.75 per package prepaid. For re- 
ductions on larger quantities write the publisher. 

59, Witmer, Eleanor M. and Feagley, Ethel M. Beginner’s Guide 
to Bibliography with Examples Drawn from the Field of Edu- 
cation. (Third edition, revised, 1947.) 32p. 

On sale in the Reference Room, Teachers College Library, 


Columbia University, $.25. 
VALUABLE LIBRARY EXPERIENCES 


E-30. PROCEDURES IN MAKING A BIBLIOGRAPHY 
If you had to make a bibliography, specifically how would your pro- 
cedures differ from what they would have been before you read this 


chapter? 
E-31, TYPE OF BIBLIOGRAPHY NEEDED FOR A SPECIFIC PROJECT 
Which one of the following types of bibliographies is best adapted 


to each of the seven projects listed below? 


Types of Bibliographies 
Exhaustive Primarily for others 
Primarily for you 


Selected 
Library card catalog 
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E-32. 


E-33, 
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Projects 

Ca) Term paper. 

Cb) Location of certain immediately available books. 

Ce) Lecture or article. 

Cd) Your own publication, 

Ce) Introduction to a new field. 

Cf) Pamphlet for the in-service education of teachers. 

Cg) Doctoral dissertation or project. 

FINDING BIBLIOGRAPHIES ALREADY IN EXISTENCE 

Ca) Write down a problem or topic of interest to you, preferably 
one on which you will have to find references. Examples: A 
literary society paper; a term paper; a project; a dissertation, 

Cb) For the five types of bibliographies specified below, find refer- 
ences that from their titles alone would seem most useful for 

your problem as stated in (a), 

Ce) For each reference to a bibliography thus found: 

1) Copy all bibliographic data. 

2) Write down the name of the source, the year, volume num- 
ber, page Cunless the source is a card catalog), and the 
headings and subheadings under which the reference for 
the bibliography was found. 


Types of Bibliographies 
An overview, not over three One taken from the last yearly 


years old list in The Elementary 
One from Monroe and Shores School Journal or The 
One listed by The Education School Review 

Index within the last two One listed by Bibliographic In- 

years dex in the last year 


COMPLETING BIBLIOGRAPHIC ENTRIES 

Ga) Using the bibliographies found in E-32, find five single refer- 
ences clearly bearing on your topic or problem, as specified 
below. Do not omit any of the five unless there is clearly no 
sense in hunting for reference of the particular kind for your 
particular problem. 

1) A whole book 4) Bulletin or yearbook 
2) Part of a book 5) School report or survey 
3) Periodical reference 

Cb) Copy on a separate card each reference as found. 

Cc) If any reference does not have full bibliographic data, as speci- 
fied in this chapter, find the lacking data and write them on 
the same side of the card in another color pencil or ink. Note 
also where and how you found the missing data. 
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Cd) Read enough of each of the five references to make notes on 
the upper half of the back of its card corresponding to the notes 
called for in the same space on the Alexander Universal Bib- 
liography Card. 

Ce) On the lower half of the back of each card write a suitable 
annotation for the reference, according to the standards given 


in this chapter. 


T. REFERENCES IN FINAL FORM FOR PUBLICATION 


Write up the five references in final form for publication accord- 
ing to the models given in this chapter. Omit the annotations, as 


these were done in E-33, Ce). 


C hapter IX 


SECURING A GUIDE TO THE PROFESSIONAL 
LITERATURE OF ONE'S FIELD 


I. VALUE OF SUCH A GUIDE 


A cure to the professional literature of one's chosen educational 
field is like the guide to a city or state. It points out the features of 
special interest and shows them in their relation to the whole. It gives 
some details, but only significant ones, and these only under their 
pertinent heads and always in such fashion that the alert reader will 
not lose his way. The guide is not supposed to be read straight 
through. It is so arranged and indexed that any reader coming to it 
with a legitimate question can easily find what it offers on his prob- 
lem. It then gives him enough background for going further in any 
area, 

Any educator possessing a guide to the professional literature of his 
field has an immense advantage over one without such help. He will 
be able to solve many more problems within a given time. Faced with 
a problem, he can quickly run down the best pertinent literature and 
devote to reading and profitable thinking on his problem the time 
that might otherwise be spent in floundering around trying to decide 
which publications will help him. Further, solutions achieved with 
the help of a guide are almost certain to be far better. Lacking a 
guide one may find library searching so irksome that he will tend to 
evade it and substitute bluffing or guessing for the accurate knowl- 
edge easily acquired by means of the guide. 

The foregoing strictly applies only to guides prepared fairly re- 
cently. Changes occur so rapidly in education and in the publishing 
of books and periodicals under handicaps of paper shortages and sky- 
rocketing costs that a guide more than five years old is likely to be 
out of date in significant respects. However, the best kind of guide 
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contains directions for keeping it up to date and often is useful years 
after publication. Also, such a guide provides the best start on pre- 
Paring a similar one at any future date, since the maker of the second 
guide will be saved much of the work involved in starting from 
scratch. 


Il. HOW TO LOCATE A GUIDE IN ONE'S FIELD 


A guide for one’s special field in education may or may not exist 
and may or may not be useful for present conditions. 

The existing guides that approximate the standards set in this chap- 
ter can always be located through the December (No. 5) issue of Re- 
view of Educational Research in the volumes whose numbers are 
divisible by 3. Vol. IX had all the guides up to its date, 1939. For 
the period since then, use The Education Index (Chapter VID, look- 
ng under the heading of the field and the subhead Bibliography. 

Other guides. If a guide has been issued as a separate publication, 

€ Cumulative Book Index (6) lists it. If it has appeared as a maga- 
zine article, International Index to Periodicals (29) up to 1928 and 
l'he Education Index (Chapter VII) after that date—supplemented 
Since 1937 by Bibliographic Index (14)—may list it. As recency is 

ighly desirable in a guide, start with current indexes and search 

ackwards. In all these indexes, look for the subject as the main 
heading, with Bibliography as a subhead. Guides are likely to be de- 
noted by such words as “guide,” “handbook,” “aids,” “manual. The 
simple title “Bibliography of Such-and-Such” usually indicates a con- 
ventional bibliography, not a guide. While such a bibliography may 

e the only resource available, it is not likely to give helpful notes on 
Sources or suggestions for going further or evaluating it. 


II. HOW TO MAKE A GUIDE FOR ONE'S FIELD 


If you can find no guide for your field, you may help to get one 
started. If you are attending an educational institution with a good 
ibrary, you may wish to make up a guide or induce some professor to 
Put a graduate student to work on one. A project of this kind is 
Splendid training for any graduate student in his field of education. 

ell done, it will render a professional service. Students who have 
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made such guides have pronounced the work highly profitable train- 
ing. There has never been any serious difficulty in having a good 
guide published in the appropriate periodical for the field involved, 
but of course the periodical’s editor is the final judge of what is “good” 
in this connection. 

If neither of the foregoing procedures for securing a guide is fea- 
sible, it will pay to consider carefully what ought to go into such a 
guide and start the headings for a guide in card-file form. Next, keep 
on the watch for good items which fit under the appropriate headings. 
As such items turn up, jot them down and file them. After a reason- 
able time you will have a more or less serviceable guide, depending 
upon how much you have been able to use a good educational library. 
The guide will not be so good as one produced by a trained person 
concentrating on it, but it will be highly useful to the maker. 

i In planning for such a guide, consider the following types of prob- 
ems: 


l. PROBLEMS ON GENERAL SOURCES FOR YOUR WHOLE FIELD 


Ca) Limitations of your field 
What are the exact definitions or limitations of your field? What 
specialized fields constitute significant subdivisions of your field or 
have important bearings on it? Some clear limitations are desir- 


able, but it is unprofitable to spend much time on hairsplitting 
definitions. 


(b) Headings for searching 
What are the most likely subject or topical headings to use in lo- 
cating helpful references in your general field, its important sub- 


divisions, and the significant related specialized fields? See Chap- 
ter III. 


Cc) Indexes of the literature of your field 
What are the significant indexes of the literature of your field; 
under what heads do they list materials of interest in the field; how 
often do they appear; and how up to date are they? To find the 
headings in any index, start with your heading list made out in 
Cb), preceding. 
Cd) Bibliographies 
What are the best bibliographies in the field; what are the char- 
acteristics of each; what periods do they cover; are they annotated; 
and just what needs to be done to bring them up to date? Include 
at least the best brief bibliography; the fullest and most scholarly 


Ce) 


) 


Cg) 


Ch) 


© PROBLEMS ON SOURCES FOR PARTICULAR TREATM. 
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one; and a list of bibliographies that, put together, will cover a 
reasonable chronological span and come fairly well down to date 
with a minimum of duplication. 
Periodicals 

What are the important periodicals (professional, related fields, 
and lay) for your field? What important articles may be expected 
in these? What special features of interest in your field does each 
have regularly? What periods does each cover? Where is each 
indexed? 


Reference books 

What are the best specialized refer 
the outstanding useful features of each? 
Publishers and series of books 

What publishers can be expected to issue, or what series to con- 
tain, books of special interest in your field? What are the outstand- 
ing helpful features of the output of each such publisher, or of 
each such series, for your field? The more selective this section, 


the more helpful it will be. 


ence books for your field and 


Government agencies 

What agencies of the federal government are particularly helpful 
for your field; what are the main services each can be expected to 
render; and what are the most expeditious procedures for securing 


these services? 
ENTS OF YOUR WHOLE 


FIELD 


(a) 


Cb) 


Ce) 


Cd) 


Abstracts and summaries g s he field 
Where may abstracts and summaries of the literature of the fie 
be secured; what do they cover; and how useful will they be? 


Getting this information will involve finding any ees aan 
abstract or summary service for the whole field, 5 ee which 
periodicals and organizations from time to time have abstracts or 


summaries of value to the field. 


Book reviews : 
Where will the best reviews of books in your field ei 
and how soon will they come out after the books are publishes 


Editorial comment , ; 

Where may the best editorial comment of oe in gente fela 
be found, both for important happenings and for matters of g 
eral interest, and under what heads? 


History 


ts in your spe- 
What are the besi y P 


t two or three historical treatmen 
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cific feld? These should include the best brief historical treatment, 
the fullest one, and preferably a recent one. The main features of 
each and the period covered should be clearly indicated. 

The same information should be known for each highly im- 
portant phase of your field, e.g., Finance or Methods of Teaching. 


Legal aspects 

What is the best single treatment of the legal aspects of your field 
and where can you find the best brief notes to use in keeping up 
with current and prospective legislation affecting the field? 


Names Cpersons and institutions) 

Where can lists of names in your field, needed for interviews, cor- 
respondence, jury method, questionnaires, or any similar field or 
research purpose, be secured? 

This list should distinguish between executives, teachers, and 
significant workers; and a list of institutions should indicate the 
different types included. The exact nature and relative possibili- 
ties, particularly on biographic or institutional data, of different 
available lists should also be indicated. 

See also subhead (h), following. 


News notes 

What are the best sources for news notes for each of the important 
phases of your field (e.g., items on personnel, buildings, curricula, 
advance information on educational associations in this field, pub- 
lications, and researches), and how recent are they? 


Professional associations 

For your field, what are the important professional associations 
having national or sectional membership? Also, just what signifi- 
cant activities does each carry on, what publications does it issue, 
and when may these publications be expected? 

It is important to canvass the activities of likely associations, for 
their write-ups of their work may give some things not ordinarily 
known. For example, the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals has an extensive group life insurance plan, also an auto- 
mobile insurance service. 


Research agencies 

What are the chief research agencies in your field; what kinds of 
work do they do; in what kinds of problems have they shown in- 
terest to date; where, in what form, and how often do they publish 
results; how may their publications be secured; and which of their 
publications are free? 

These agencies will include foundations which subsidize re- 
search. Care should be taken to get up-to-date information since 
foundations sometimes markedly change the lines of investigation 
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they will support. Some of the best stress starting research in an 
area through institutions and then leaving these to carry on with 
their own funds after the pioneer years. 
Cj) Statistics 

What are the significant sources of statistics in your field; what 
are the chief classes of data given in each source; how long did the 
data in each source appear; when are the data in each source issued; 
and what special statistical compilations, summaries, and interpreta- 
tions are particularly valuable for your field? 


3. PROBLEMS ON SOURCES FOR SPECIAL PHASES OF YOUR FIELD 
What are the important sources of data and bibliographies for such 
phases of your general field as: buildings, curriculum, finance, person- 


nel, salaries? Do you deem any others equally significant? 
For work on such phases, use the same classes of data as for the gen- 


eral field, e.g., Bibliographies, News Items, Statistics, etc. It is neces- 
sary here to distinguish sharply between important and unimportant 
items. For Finance and Salaries, statistical sources would be stressed; 


for Personnel, news items. 


kinds of notes desirable in a guide will 
dand the nature of the library 
orm mechanical pattern is ad- 
h several good existing guides 
e can choose those best suited 


The order of items and the 
vary with the needs of the particular fiel 
materials available. No absolutely unif 
Visable for all guides. Glancing throug 
will indicate possibilities from which on 


to his field. 


IV. KEEPING YOUR GUIDE UP TO DATE 
s to get out of date as soon as it is 


issued. That fact is nothing to worry about, any more than the fact 
that this book has to be revised occasionally to be of maximum serv- 
ice. Much of the guide may be serviceable for years, but some of the 
items, bibliographies for instance, may soon be superseded. To keep 
a guide thoroughly up to date requires care that few aig can 
give, and also a knowledge of most of the sources in this book. = 
theless, it will pay well to watch for outstanding items and slip them 
into the guide as one finds them. Two specific sources ought to p 
canvassed regularly: the numbers of The Elementary School Journa 
and The School Review that carry references on the field (Chapter 


Any guide, however good, begin 
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VIII, Section III) and the similar numbers of Review of Educational 
Research (Chapter XXIV, Section III, second and third paragraphs). 


VALUABLE LIBRARY EXPERIENCES 


E-35. According to the standards in this chapter, give full bibliographic 
data for the reference that comes nearest to being a guide for your 
particular field in education. 

(a) What are the five most useful features of this reference as a 
ide? 
(b) Excluding the element of up-to-dateness, what are this refer- 
ence’s five greatest lacks as a guide? 
Cc) What are the five most important respects in which the refer- 
ence is out of date as a guide? 


Chapter x 


LIBRARY READING 


significant aspect of the complex modern 
world, such as education, requires extensive reading. Certainly it 


is impossible for one limited to his own personal experiences or the 


experiences of those with whom he has direct contact, or to movies, 
munication, includ- 


radio, or television. The three latter forms of com: 

ing school use of audio-visual aids, displace print only in special sit- 
uations, and then only when their jnterest-arousing and other unique 
values can render superior service. Every extension of their use means 
More emphasis on print for what it alone can do. The chief function 

of libraries is to keep the best things in print always available. 
Most users of educational libraries ‘van at least muddle through 
when reading definite short assignments if allowed to take their time. 
eir reading difficulties with library materials arise chiefly because 
they do not know that successful library work requires special kinds 
of teading. Much less do they know how to do these kinds of reading 
efficiently, Reading deficiencies are in turn often due to the methods 
oi reading library users were taught or stumbled into by themselves. 
Or example, in silent reading they may have been taught to take 
“very word in turn as in oral reading; or never to start reading any- 
thing unless they could stay with it to the last word. In contrast, eff- 
cient library reading takes in every word only in the sections worth 
such thoroughness and drops reading a passage OF reference clearly 

not needed for the immediate purpose. . f 
© keep perspective, note that the three main sections of this chap- 
ter proceed from the general to the particular: I. Special Advantages 
oF Print as a Medium for Communication. II. Fundamental Reading 


Suggestions for the Library User. IIL. Kinds of Reading Most Needed 
a Library Work. 


An understanding of any 
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I. SPECIAL ADVANTAGES OF PRINT AS A MEDIUM 
FOR COMMUNICATION 


l. SPEED 


A skilled selector and reader will secure a superior understanding 
of a subject via the printed word in a fraction of the time required to 
use the best combination of all other forms of communication. He 
can work when it suits him and limit or apportion his time at his con- 
venience. In contrast, the user of films and of the radio usually has 
to take what comes, just as it comes, and when it suits someone else. 


2. ACCURACY 


There can be no doubt about the wording used in a printed item. 
It can be reread for verification. In contrast, any serious discussion of 
a radio broadcast usually shifts quickly to a dispute as to just what 
the broadcaster actually said. The dispute can be settled only by 
getting the official written or printed text of the broadcast. 

The fact that the wording of any printed account can be checked 
for accuracy increases the reliability of print as a medium of commu- 
nication. One commonly hears the term “irresponsible” applied to 
many radio commentators but seldom to newspaper editors and re- 
porters. 

Much the same advantage of accuracy holds for pictures, charts, 
graphs, and maps. Those presented in print will be accessible for 
checking and verification. The very same items seen but once on 
slides or films, or described over the radio, may later be only hazy 
memories. 


3. SERIOUS STUDY 


No other form of presentation even approaches print in possibilities 
for serious study. Only print allows at all times easy and quick review, 
identification of relationships, and concentration on crucial passages, 
all of which are necessary for mastery of any type of subject matter. 


4. INEXPENSIVENESS 


Compared with other forms of presentation print is relatively in- 
expensive. Particularly is this true when a number of items are 
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needed, or a user needs them for close study over a considerable pe- 
riod of time. 


Il. FUNDAMENTAL READING SUGGESTIONS 
FOR LIBRARY USERS 


l. READ ONLY WITH A DEFINITE AND CLEAR PURPOSE IN MIND 


Most educators will readily agree with the general admonition that 
one should have a definite purpose in reading. They may not, how- 
ever, understand the real purposes of commonly advocated study pro- 
cedures, such as browsing and taking notes, or the implications of 
these purposes for reading. 

atever else you may plan to 
pose should always be to get at t 
writer. This means you must be sure how th 
may not use them according to dictionary us 
meanings. It means also that in taking a passage out of its context one 
should avoid giving it a meaning never intended by the writer. This 
latter caution is especially important in dealing with statements which 
à writer is likely to modify in his next sentence or paragraph. 
, For serious reading in education and educational research, brows- 
ing is generally useless. ‘This statement is in no way intended to dis- 
Count the high value of browsing when reading for general informa- 
tion, culture, or relaxation. One is no more likely to hit upon the 
Material he needs for work on an educational problem by browsing 
than he is likely to run across a New York friend in the business sec- 
Hon of that city. To secure good references on a topic, look for them 


where they are most likely to be found. i 

Reading for the purpose of making abstracts is unwise unless they 
are really needed, as in compiling extensive summaries Or heavily an- 
notated bibliographies. If a document can be seen but once, making 
an abstract of it may be the only feasible procedure. However, usu- 
ally the abstract is later found to be of little use to the maker unless 
€ took pains to jot down everything he might ever need from it. 
lhis is an extremely difficult thing to do at the outset. If the pub- 
‘ation can possibly be secured several times or kept long enough, 
Stimming and re-skimming for each specific purpose will pay a good 
ividend on each occasion. Reading the document only once an 


do in your reading, your first pur- 
he exact intended meaning of the 
e author uses words. He 
age or give them current 
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then abstracting it is likely to pay no dividend at all. When one later 
wishes to use the abstract, the chances are that what he then needs 
is something that did not seem at all important when he made the 
abstract. 

In reading for note-taking, the purpose should be: Take notes only 
when there is a definite need which you can justify, and when you 
know what notes to take. This suggestion is fully discussed in Chap- 
ter XI. At present the most important point is not to take any notes 
on a book or chapter until you have skimmed it to see which parts are 
worth reproducing. You will often find an idea better stated or a case 
better proved in later parts of the reference. 


2. BEFORE STARTING TO READ A WHOLE BOOK, MAKE A PRELIMINARY 
SURVEY OF IT TO DETERMINE ITS PERTINENCY 


Ten minutes spent on a survey of this kind can be expected to pay 
big dividends. Keeping your purpose in mind throughout, you will 
find this a good way to make such a survey: Examine the title page to 
note clues to the “authority” of the author—academic degrees, posi- 
tion, previous publications—looking him up in the proper Who's Who 
if necessary (Chapter XX), and consider the prestige of the publisher. 
Next look at the date of copyright to get some idea of the recency of 
the treatment. Skim the preface to determine the purpose, the scope, 
and distinctive features of the book. Glance through the table of con- 
tents to note the sections applying directly to the problem, and the 
pertinence of other sections. Scan the index to sce if it cites other 
authorities on the problem and if it lists phases of the problem with 


additional page entries besides those already located in the table of 
contents. 


3. READ FIRST FOR AN OVERVIEW, THEN READ FOR DETAILS 


As in military maneuvers, reading will usually be successful only 
when each operation is planned and executed in terms of the wider 
aspects of the campaign. Many an otherwise successful educator frit- 
ters away time in exhausting attacks on small isolated topics because 
he lacks an understanding of their relation to his bigger problem. 
Survey the whole area first, then get down to details. This proce- 
dure applies to a whole book or to any part of it bearing on a specific 
subproblem of one’s main problem, and is the justification for skim- 
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ming. It is the proper procedure to use for each skimming with a 
different purpose. No one can be a skillful reader until he has culti- 
vated some sense of the relative importance of things. In other words, 
in addition to reading with a purpose, try to consider the article or 
section as a whole and keep in mind the relationship of its parts. Or, 
start with an article covering the entire field or section you are work- 
ing on, and then go to more detailed treatments of it as a whole or of 
its sections. You can profitably start work on almost every problem 
with an encyclopedia article or with the introduction or conclusion 
of a book covering the problem. Using this procedure you can keep 
a sense of relationships not otherwise possible, and attain a good per- 
spective. See also Chapter II, Section XL. 

In going from the whole to the details in reading, proper use of the 
dictionary becomes increasingly important. An understanding of what 
you read will develop in proportion to your ability to attach more and 
more precise meanings to the words involved. The dictionary gives 
precise meanings. However, constantly running to it to look up words 
is a great waste of time. Moreover, this practice will seriously inter- 
fere with your flow of thought and grasp of the meaning of the whole. 
The best procedure is to try to determine the meanings of words from 
their contexts, and to resort to the dictionary only for those words you 
cannot satisfactorily understand in this way. 

In preliminary scouting or skimming, and even sometimes in criti- 
cal reading, it may be well to list the words which one does not un- 
derstand clearly and look them up in the dictionary at a single sitting. 
This plan will save considerable time, especially when the library ma- 
terials in use are not located close to a dictionary. Once you have 
found the meaning of a word in the dictionary, fix it in mind so that 
it becomes part of your regular reading vocabulary. Three specific 
devices will help here: First, repeat the word and its meaning sev- 
eral times when you look it up; second, study for a few moments its 
use in the context of the material being read; and third, take it down 
with its meaning in the form of a note. Review this notation a few 
days later. Thus every use of the dictionary for an immediate purpose 
can add permanently to one’s professional background. 

You will need to use the dictionary more and more as you proceed 


from scouting and skimming to critical reading. 
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4. SAVE MEMORY EFFORTS FOR THE HIGHER LEVELS OF WORK 


Burdening one’s memory with countless small details can hamper 
any really effective thinking in connection with library reading. Sug- 
gestion 4 applies particularly to the making of bibliographies and to 
note-taking. If one organizes and systematizes his bibliography, he 
will not have to load his memory with references. Keep all notes on 
a given subject filed together so they can be easily referred to. This 
plan spares you the strain of remembering them and frees your energy 
for considering relationships and deciding what to do with the facts 
and data. The latter are essential for assimilating further reading as 
well as for deciding what more needs to be read. Sce Chapter XI. 


De ADJUST READING SPEED TO YOUR PURPOSE AND THE KIND OF MATE- 
RIAL BEING READ 


Much has been said and written about increasing reading speed. 
It has been recognized more and more of late that the best reader ad- 
justs his speed to his purposes and to the types and the difficulty of 
the material being read. For example, the eyes cover lines of type at 
a much faster rate in skimming than in critical reading. Yet, if the 
reader is alert, he will spot a significant phrase in a paragraph and 
automatically slow up to focus his attention on it. The process is much 
like that of the motorist looking for directions to a certain town. He 
will idly scan the many signs on both sides of the road, but will be 
“all attention” when the one sign for which he is looking appears. 
This suggestion only emphasizes the advice given before on having a 
clear purpose in mind. While skimming, one should not overlook the 
signs indicating passages pertinent to his study. The rapid, purpose- 
ful skimmer will extract the essentials from a whole volume in a 
comparatively short time. 

The type of material covered is just as important a factor in deter- 
mining correct reading speed as are the purposes. Skimming a highly 
technical book may take longer than the critical reading and digesting 
of a treatise written in a more popular form. No definite rules can be 
laid down for the correct speed for each purpose or type of material. 
The reader must be the judge in each case. But just as the skillful 
motorist slows down at intersections, takes it easy on rough roads, 
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“ = 
puts it in low” for a steep climb, and “steps on the gas” when the 
going is clear, so the skilled library reader scans, scouts, skims, reads 
Ba Se a and adjusts his speed for each publication, page, and line 
to t i i i i 

mir at best meeting his purposes and the type of material being cov- 


6. INCREASE READING SPEED AS MUCH AS POSSIBLE WITHOUT LOSS OF 
RESULTS AND UNDUE STRAIN 


_ Because an ambitious educator will always have to do much read- 
ing, any gain in his reading speed without loss of quality is a decided 
advantage. 

Improvement of reading speed and quality has received much at- 
tention for years. Hence a diagnostic reading clinic, remedial reading 
Instruction, and good reading-improvement references known to the 
reference librarian can be assumed to be accessible to most readers of 
this book. Any individual who sincerely wants to improve his read- 
ing speed and reading quality will find this reference highly satisfac- 


tory; 


60. Lewis, Norman. How to Read Faster and Better. New York: 


Thomas Y. Crowell Company, ¢1944. 319p. 

Will markedly improve the reading skill of any reader who 
will thoroughly go through the practice exercises dealing with 
varied and interesting selections, and the self-tests. Laid out 
in five “weeks” which the user can take at his own pace. 


7. DON’T READ WHEN YOU ARE MENTALLY FATIGUED 


No such caution is needed in connection with physical fatigue be- 


cause a reader who is physically tired goes to sleep while trying to 
read. But a mentally fatigued person may persist in reading. Anyone 
attempting to read when in a mental stupor is likely to cover many 
Pages only to find that he does not remember what he has read. When 
this happens, stop and arrange to read at another time. Rest, sleep, a 
change of activity, or physical exercise may revive mental as well as 
physical alertness. However, sometimes the fatigue is caused by ex- 
Cessive concentration on a certain type of material. In this case chang- 
ing to another kind of necessary reading, such as an entirely different 
subject or topic, may provide the needed relaxation. Physical fitness 
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and mental alertness normally go together, and the efficient library 
reader will plan his day’s activities to keep both on a high plane. A 
few moments of complete relaxation, or a short nap, may enable you 
to achieve more in an hour of subsequent reading than in several 
hours of forced attention under conditions of eyestrain and mental 
fatigue. 


8. use ASSISTANTS ONLY FOR THE WORK THEY CAN PROFITABLY DO 


Rightly used, assistants can be of great help in library reading. In 
actual practice their efforts are often almost a total loss because the 
director of the reading has evaded his responsibilities. Asking assist- 
ants to make decisions, lay out plans, or solve difficult problems on 
finding references that the director would be unable to handle satis- 
factorily or could manage only with long and painful thinking is 
a typical example of such evasion. Assistants cannot decide what to 
look for, or make abstracts, when the director himself does not know 
what he wishes the abstracts to show. They can do well such things 
as running down references from clues, and collecting these refer- 
ences with places marked for reading and making decisions. See 
Chapter VIII, Section IV, next to last paragraph. 

Assistants need specific directions. With the right kind of direc- 
tions, an intelligent high school freshman or sophomore can be of great 
help as a reading assistant to a graduate student in education. Sam- 
ple questions that will help assistants to read intelligently are: (a) 
What is there in this reference bearing on this point or on these three 
points? (b) What evidence is there on this item? (c) Does the writer 
agree with this view? (d) What points does the writer make that are 
not made in such and such a reference? 


II. KINDS OF READING MOST NEEDED 
IN LIBRARY WORK 


The nature of these kinds of reading can be easily grasped by con- 
sidering their functions in two typical library activities: Using a bib- 
liography, and making a bibliography. Such bibliographic work, ac- 
cording to what needs to be done at the time, stresses five kinds of 
reading: 1. Scanning. 2. Scouting. 3. Skimming. 4. Thorough or 
critical reading. 5. Interpretation and application of what is read. 
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l. SCANNING 


The procedure here is the same as that used with a telephone di- 
rectory, a dictionary, or the index of any publication. The user has 
clearly in mind which item is needed, guesses about where it will be 
in the publication, starts as near that place as possible, and reads 
closely only the passage probably containing the item. 

In using and making bibliographies, one must scan whenever he 
needs to locate a given item in a series through mechanical aids. Thus 
he needs to scan in using the card catalog, reference books, or any 
other library tool, or such aids as the table of contents, lists of figures, 
illustrations, statistical tables, and index of a typical book. 

Typical mechanical aids encountered in scanning include: Alpha- 
betical arrangement, as in the index of this book or the library card 
catalog; numerical order, as in the Roman chapter numerals and the 
Arabic numbers for references and Experiences in this book; and 
chronological sequence, as applied to the Chronology section of any 
issue of The World Almanac. 

To speed up scanning with mechanical aids, take time to under- 
stand the organization of items and the mechanical helps in the pub- 
lication being used. Thus an efficient dictionary user employs the 
thumb index and large-print headings at page tops. He is likely to 
have drilled at times on the latter portion of the alphabet so that he 
does not have to run through all the letters to know that Q comes 
just before R, and that S comes just after B: ; 

In proportion as mechanical aids are not usable, scanning requires 
much closer and slower reading. Examples: Finding a given item in 
a bibliography organized by topical classifications and without an au- 
thor index; locating a given chapter in a table of contents or a certain 
graph in a list of figures when list numbers of items are not known. 


2. SCOUTING 

The term scouting, as used in library reading, means pioneering or 
exploring. It is used in contrast to exhaustive searching for references, 
which corresponds to surveys made by engineers or other experts fol- 
lowing the scouts who originally spied out the region. The purpose 
of library scouting is to get the lay of the land as regards possibilities 


for library materials on a topic or problem. 
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In using and making bibliographies, scouting is necessary for ex- 
amining promising sources of references and for finding likely places 
for desired items within a long publication. 


Ca) Scouting for References 

To scout for references, first set down precisely what to scout for. If 
you know that you want to find a problem for study, that you need a 
bird's-eye or over-view treatment, that you must have descriptions of 
current practice, that you desire pertinent statistics, or that you wish 
to read all that a given author has written on a topic, you can scout 
profitably for suitable references. But until you do have a purpose as 
specific as any one of these, scouting will be a sheer waste of time. It 
may accidentally turn up something of value, but the chances are a 
thousand to one that it will not. 

The exploring scout looks only for the main features and does not 
bother with details. In scouting for references, follow the same pro- 
cedure. If a helpful bibliography is located, note it but do not stop 
to copy many or all of the references. If a good over-view treatment 
is found, do not try to accumulate a number of similar references at 
this stage. If a list of problems that must be considered in your study 
is discovered, take down the references but do not get immersed in 
the modifications of the study that these problems present. If a regu- 
lar publication affording pertinent statistics turns up, do not linger to 
copy figures. In all such situations survey the references rapidly to 
obtain a rough mental sketch of them and of their possibilities for 
your study. 

The best finds in library scouting for references are lists of bibliog- 
raphies, library indexes, and summaries of materials made by previous 
workers. From this text you can gradually acquire a list of finds, such 
as bibliographies of bibliographies, lists of doctoral dissertations, The 
Education Index, the encyclopedias, lists of research studies, Review 
of Educational Research, and the current references in The School 
Review and The Elementary School Journal. 

The highest peaks in these library aids to scouting are the sections 
whose headings bear on your particular problem. A library index 
will help locate such headings. Example: No matter what the article’s 
title may be, The Education Index almost guarantees that an article 
under a given heading bears on that topic. See also Chapter VII. 
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= scouting it is often necessary to decide from their titles alone 
Ww. ich of several references is likely to be most useful for work on a 
specific phase of your problem. The best way to do this is to run 
ae through the items listed in Section II, 2, preceding, for each 

G several references you are considering for the same section of 
your initial bibliography, and select the most likely ones. There ought 
not to be too much scouting, but if it has to be done, these procedures 


will give the best results. 


Œ) Scoutin g for Specific Materials Within a Reference 
A knowledge of what to expect from the different parts of a book 
Pa expedites finding any given material in it. The title page gives 
i names ‘of the author and the publisher. Sometimes it also gives 
an author's degrees and position, and the date of publication. This 
ate is not so significant as the copyright date, which usually is printed 


on the back of the title page. 


The preface or foreword gives the following items, as the author sees 


them: The purpose of the book; its special contributions; the method 
or procedure used in writing, €-8» whether it is a compilation or a 
Critical presentation; acknowledgments which may greatly add to the 
inian knowledge of the author's sources, but which are usually per- 
unctory, An editor’s preface, if there is one, usually gives a perspec- 
tive of much the same material as the author's preface and adds a few 
statements about the merit of the book that the author could not mod- 
estly make. All such items are exceedingly useful in appraising a 
ook. Just as a supervisor has no business criticizing a teacher’s in- 
struction until he knows what that teacher aims to do, so a reader has 
no justification for evaluating a book before he knows the author's 
Purpose, In the preface or the introduction that purpose is set 


forth, 
The table of contents presents the chief divisions of the book, often 
hapter subdivisions. Books 


t : ) 
e major topics treated, and usually the c 
tles, which are often more in- 


a fiction usually list only chapter titles, 
tiguing than informative. Running quickly through the table of 
rontents of a book will give immediately a bird's-eye view of its possi- 
ilities for one’s needs. 

Lists of statistical tables and 


i P s 
agrams, illustrations, and maps, 


such as graphs, 


other special features, 
ately for each 


are often given separ: 
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class, following the table of contents. Usually a particular graph or 
table can be located faster through such a list than by any other means. 

A few minutes spent in getting acquainted with the guideposts of 
any book will save much time in locating materials in it. Books differ 
greatly in the use of these features. It is important to know just how 
the particular book to be used has employed them. This book has 
evolved numerous guideposts to save the time of its readers. But even 
without special aids the substance of any book can quickly be gleaned 
if there is an introductory chapter which sets up the problems or topics 
for the whole, and a final chapter summarizing the others. The same 
is true of a single chapter built on a similar pattern, with an intro- 
ductory statement and a summary. In skimming, these two parts are 
the ones to read first. It is also well to note what guideposts the au- 
thor provides by his use of division, chapter, and paragraph headings, 
and topic sentences, as well as the use of italics, boldface, or other 
types. If the reader understands the author’s usage in such matters, 
he can predict pretty accurately what kind of guideposts to watch for 
when seeking materials within the book. 

To check a writer's authorities, note his manner of using references 
and citations. Footnotes usually cite references which give evidence 
in support of specific points. Chapter bibliographies will give ref- 
erences on topics treated in their respective chapters. If there is a 
bibliography at the back of the book, note whether it is arranged al- 
phabetically by authors, is divided into classes, or follows chapter di-. 
visions. Check the index to see whether it includes authors listed in 
the references, or only those actually named in the text proper. 

Appendices carry supplementary data or evidence, rare or unusual 
data, practical helps. ‘The bibliography is sometimes included among 
the appendices. In using appendices, note whether their titles match 
chapter titles or have entirely new headings. If the former plan is 
used, omit reading the appendices unless there is real need for more 
details than are given in the text proper. 

Anyone knows that the index of a book is used to locate its materials 
on various topics. But many educators do not realize that an index 
conforms to the thought-pattern of its maker. That is, it shows where 
to find the answers to his questions or to the questions he thinks prob- 
able users will have. They may not be the same as a particular reader’s 
questions. In looking at any index, then, take a minute or two to get 
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acquainted with the maker’s thought-pattern. Example: Under what 
heads does he include the materials sought? Does he include authors? 
If so, which ones—only those quoted, or those in the references also? 
How finely does he subdivide his index entries? Does he at the start 
of the index give directions or abbreviations about which the user 
must be informed? 

Educational researches usually have conventional divisions, a 
knowledge of which greatly expedites finding materials in them. 
These divisions are generally: Statement of the problem; sources of 
data and methods of attack; history of the matter; review of previous 
studies in the field; main discussion; summary of findings (sometimes 
with recommendations and discussion of problems for further re- 
search); bibliography; appendices. 

In dealing with newspaper articles, 
time can be saved by taking into account the usual style employed by 
news reporters. There is first the main idea expressed in the headline. 
Then the article frequently has two or three sections of increasing 
length, each of which tells the entire story- The first sentence or the 
first paragraph usually covers the whole. Then there will be a sec: 
ond treatment in greater detail. Often there is a third coverage in still 
more detail. By taking this style into account, one can get kya essen- 
tials of many accounts by reading only their headlines and: opening 


paragraphs. 


especially news items, much 


3. SKIMMING 


i ikely locations 
Once ; i d up likel references or likely 
ae toon w dered en skimming is needed. The 


impli el 
term means precisely what it implies as 4 figure qe m is 
taking the cream off the ideas, evidence, facts, intormation, í 
į ; i kimming is the first step in 


tions isti s re uired. S 

statistics, or whatever is Ted eee A 

most. serio eading an ereading if ones purpose has 
us reading 


d is useful in T 

i im an important ref- 

F sometimes skim 

hanged. Thus a researcher may Se peiie se E E 

erence half a dozen times, each time for 4 Pon mha 
ithout intelligent skimming, 


one can never pi 
k i ic or problem. 
factory perspective of the library work on his topic or P 
To skim profitably, one must cons 


tantly do these things: Keep his 
Purpose in mind; ask himself whether what the eye sees does or does 
not bear on that purpose; scrupulously a 


Within a given reference 


void pausing on items that do 
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not contribute to that purpose; and apply all his knowledge about 
finding materials within a reference (Section III, 2, preceding). 

For skimming, the most important parts of a book are: For the 
whole book, the table of contents and the introductory and final chap- 
ters; for a given chapter, the introductory and final paragraphs; for a 
paragraph, the heading and the first and last sentences. 


4. THOUGHTFUL OR CRITICAL READING 


When skimming has shown that all of a given reference is impor- 
tant or has indicated the significant parts of other references, thought- 
ful or critical reading is necessary. Only such reading can provide you 
with the actual ideas, information, facts, and evidence required. You 
may need to read and reread such references and passages painstak- 
ingly. If you are to grasp their real meaning and relative worth, you 
must consider individual passages in their context. Often an impor- 
tant implication overlooked in skimming will come to light under the 
thorough and precise reading advocated here for references and pas- 
sages meriting such attention. 

It is harder to keep in mind specific purposes of thoughtful or criti- 
cal reading than of the three kinds of reading discussed previously. 
For success in thorough reading, keep your purpose in mind at all 
costs. The chief purposes of thoughtful reading connected with li- 
brary work are: (a) To deal with a problem situation. (b) To make 
a critical review or evaluation of a reference. (c) To compare views 
or references. (d) To gain an introduction to a new field or topic. 
Ce) To think more effectively in dealing with a given problem or 
topic. These purposes will now be elaborated. 


(a) Specific reading aids for dealing with a typical “problem situa- 
tion” for the whole of a study or for any section of it 

The typical “problem situation” faced repeatedly in library work 
will contain certain steps that will require the reading which is in- 
dicated. 

1) Before it can be handled effectively, the problem must be clearly 
stated. Reading will be needed to determine what constitutes the 
problem or what enters into it, and also to secure ideas on how to state 
it clearly or on how others have stated it. 

2) The next step is to set wp trial hypotheses for solving the prob- 
lem. One will need to read for suggestions, and also to secure ideas, 
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information, or evidence on the relative worth of his tentative hy- 
potheses so that he can cast out the untenable ones early. 

3) The likely hypotheses must be tested or examined critically. 
One will need to read for ideas or information on methods of study 
or research that will help him to select the best hypothesis. This read- 
x hain securing facts or evidence supporting or negating the 

ypotheses. One will have to read to know how to handle conflicting 
evidence. j 

A serious diffculty in critical reading comes from the educator’s 
constant need to read to secure information. All too frequently his 
reading for information becomes uncritical and biased. He tends to 
look only for the facts that support his preconceived views. 

The reader should weigh critically any information he plans to use 
to support or oppose a given viewpoint. In doing this he must ask 
himself the following questions: Is the author’s position a traditional 
one? Does he speak with authority? Does he write from personal 


experience or observation? Does his work represent controlled experi- 


mentation or scientific inquiry? With reference to the author’s meth- 
tisfy himself as to the rep- 


ods of investigation, one should further sa 

resentativeness of the sampling, the accuracy of the tools used for 
measurement or observation, the author’s objectivity in measurement 
or observation, and the validity of the data obtained. Finally, he 
should determine whether the author has observed or measured all 
relevant data. 


4) Tentative conclu 
Reading does not help one a 


sions, findings, or results must be formulated. 
great deal to draw conclusions. How- 
ever, from his reading he can discover how others in similar situations 
drew out their findings, and how they formulated them. 

5) The reader's first findings must be checked and reexamined. 
This work involves a second weighing of evidence and often more 
reading to insure that the proper methods have been used and that all 
precautions have been taken to secure a sufficient amount of signifi- 


cant evidence. 


Cb) Specific reading aids for critical review o 
erence 

One cannot profitably attempt su 
with the field of the reference and 
Judging it. For some purposes a simple se 


r evaluation of a ref- 


ch a review unless he is familiar 
has set up definite standards for 
t of standards of his own 
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making may be sufficient. It may well include such questions as 
these: Are the aims of the reference worth while and significant? 
Does it meet a real need? Does the book do what it aims to do? For 
more extensive evaluations some reading will be advisable, at least 
Chapter XIII, following. For really serious work use some kind of 
score card as described in that chapter. 


Cc) Specific reading aids to use when comparing two authors’ views 
or references 

For each reference follow the procedures outlined under (b), pre- 
ceding, and then compare them on outstanding points. When com- 
paring two books, reading reviews will be helpful if at least one such 
evaluation of each book can be located. See Chapter XIII. 


Cd) Specific reading aids in gaining an introduction to a new field 
or topic 

Start with a short comprehensive treatment in an encyclopedia or 
use a single chapter from some book. If you are using a book, try to 
choose an elementary treatment. Take pains from the outset to ac- 
quire accurate definitions of key concepts and fundamental terms. 
Follow this with several similar elementary treatments to be sure of 
not being led astray. These treatments will usually cite more exten- 
sive and difficult references which will, in turn, give a sufficient num- 
ber of additional references. In locating elementary treatments, the 
tight kind of book list will be helpful. See Chapter XIII. 


Ce) Specific reading aids to clearer thinking on a given problem or 
topic 

Although one may have gained considerable proficiency in thought- 
ful reading, he probably can further increase his skill by use of these 
two procedures: 

1) Recall past knowledge of a topic before beginning to read on 
that topic. This procedure enables one to associate the new with the 
old. It will also enable him to decide quickly whether he is already 
familiar with the material in a given section or paragraph and, accord- 
ingly, whether he can safely skip it. Because they enjoy the familiar, 
many people waste much time and energy reading what they already 
know. This suggestion, if followed, will help you to decide which 
paragraphs should be reflected upon and which memorized. 
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2) Ask questions about the topic which have not been answered by 
previous reading. This suggestion is supported by experience, obser- 
vation, and psychology. 


5. INTERPRETATION AND APPLICATION OF WHAT IS READ 
ing is interpretation and application 
der’s own purposes. This stage is 
s of reading are directed. Facts 
carefully defined by reading, 
selects and applies only those 
or problem. This method in- 


The final stage in library read 
of what has been read for the rea 
the goal toward which all other kind 
and other items alone, no matter how 
will be of little use unless one rigidly 


that contribute significantly to his topic 
volves not only some evaluation of whatever is read, but the constant 


perception of relevant snterrelationships. As such creative ability rep- 
Tesents the highest level of all professional library reading, cultivate 
it as far as possible along with the other reading skills. — 
No book can help you on this kind of reading unless you digest its 
Suggestions thoroughly and apply them faithfully to your practical 
problems. Every year or two a new book on creative reading appears 
and earlier ones dealing with the same problem continue to be recom- 
mended. Their titles usually indicate that they are concerned with 
better thinking or mind improvement. If such a book is desired, ask 
the reference librarian to name the title his clients now find most use- 


ful for th 
e purpose. roblems what is read, while not sub- 


In a word, applying to one’s p 
ject to precise a ico, can profitably be considered an associative 
dea comes largely from the 


act. From this point of view, any new 1%% aan 
association of several older ideas, and ones efforts are most Truithu 


when they relate experiences secured at one time and place to those 


obtained elsewhere. Pausing at crucial points in reading to make a 
Jated experiences will often produce 


Tapid mental i f 

al inventory of past Te i 
the germ of a new ha Any more satisfactory treatment of 2 
thought processes involved requires far more space than is available 
ere, 


BRARY EXPERIENCES 


NG IN LIBRARY MATERIALS 
uency with 


VALUABLE LI 


READI 


E-36. EVALUATING YOUR METHODS OF 
te yourself on the freg 


DRecrIons. For each item below, 13 
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which, in your library reading, you have followed the text’s suggestions on 
the item. Indicate the frequency by these four degrees: Never; Occasion- 
ally; Fairly Often; Usually. 


(a) Saving memory for higher 
levels of library work 

Cb) Scouting for references 

Cc) Scanning 

Cd) Increasing speed in each type 
of readin 


¢k) 
(69) 


your purpose and kind of ma- 
terial 

Reading only when you have 
a clear aim 

Reading thoughtfully or criti- 
cally: 


Ce) Reading only when fresh 1) Recalling what you already 
enough mentally know 

CE) Reading first for an overview, 2) Taking up a new field or 
then for details topic 

Cg) Scouting within a reference 3) Elaborating and evaluating 

Ch) Interpreting and applying ma- as you read 


terial 

G) Making a preliminary survey 
of a book to determine its 
pertinency 

Gj) Reading-speed adjustment to 


4) Problem-situation reading 

5) Comparing two authors’ 
views or two references 

6) Critical review or evalua- 
tion of a reference 


E-37. FINDING SPECIFIC MATERIALS WITHIN A REFERENCE 
Ca) Select a book that you have not read but wish to read or must 


read for an assignment. 


Cb) Before looking into it, list on separate sheets of paper five 
clear-cut questions on its subject matter which you hope the 


book will answer. 


Cc) After skimming the book, note on each question sheet the 
parts, chapters, and/or pages where you are likely to find 
the answers to your questions. It is not necessary to answer the 


questions at this point. 


Cd) List on each question sheet the specific procedures followed in 


locating this material. 


Ce) If you fail to locate promising material for any question in your 
first skimming of the book, indicate this on its sheet. 
A subsequent closer reading of the book may furnish you with 
a satisfactory answer to such a question, in which case try to de- 
termine why your original scouting failed to locate it. 


Chapter XI 


NOTE-TAKING IN WORK WITH 
LIBRARY MATERIALS 


po mending Eoaea SS = saving energy 
E i we Pn ls x i a utilization. otes are the basis 
esate “a | productive thin ing an reflection involving library ma- 
itin a he sooner one makes his note-taking really efficient and puts 
sive oe subordinate place in his library work, the more exten- 
eines worth while will be his thought about his reading. Without 
ven A > notes in a form which permits easy assembling for any pur- 
ea the time they are needed most, one cannot recall what he has 
tn at enough and quickly enough for profitable use. 
ie ibrary work, however, many persons are so weighed down with 
mechanics and drudgery of their n 


ote-taking that they have little 
= or energy left for thinking. A person so burdened lets his sys- 
ae of note-taking run him instead of running it for his purposes. His 
ee will continue until he can: Distinguish between different 

s of notes for different purposes; take good notes; understand the 
mechanical requirements of a good note systems read properly in con- 


necti ‘ ne 
nection with note-taking; know the best way to take notes on statistical 
ata. This chapter tells how to acquire these abilities. 


I. KINDS OF NOTES 


<sful work with library 


ed for succe: 
ference card in the bib- 


d by each re 


Peer kinds of notes are need 
aterials: (1) Notes to be carrie 


liography. (2) All other notes. 


NCE CARDS IN BIBLIOGRAPHY 


fined to three classes of items: 
complete bibliographically. 


Jie 
NOTES TO BE CARRIED BY REFERE 


C These notes should be strictly con 
a) Those needed to make the reference 
179 
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C) Those helpful in locating the corresponding publication in the 
library. Cc) Those required for writing a good annotation for the ref- 
erence. ‘ 

If it is advisable to use the same reference in several places in your 
bibliography, make duplicate cards. Let each copy of the card for 
such a reference carry data on the usefulness of the reference for the 
particular section of the bibliography in which that copy is filed. 

Each card in your bibliography should carry the usual data for a 
complete reference (Chapter VIII, Section IV), and in addition the 
call numbers and any directions you will later need to locate the cor- 
responding publication in the library. It should have your notes on the 
content of the reference, its method of treatment, any questions or 
problems it may have raised in your mind, your conclusions, and your 
view of its probable value for your purposes. The blanks on the back 
of the Alexander Universal Bibliography Card (58) are convenient 
for recording such data. If the reference is to be annotated for later 
use in a formal bibliography, the bibliography card should carry this 
annotation. Abstracts should not appear on bibliography cards since 
they are not actually reading notes themselves, but write-ups of them, 
done in an expanded form. 


2. ALL OTHER NOTES 


Types of material which such notes would include are: Ideas, facts, 
and statistics gathered during your reading; your questions, comments, 
or other reactions to these extracted items; and any other ideas or plans 
of treatment that may occur to you during your work on the topic or 
problem. These notes constitute the material from which you will 
draw your conclusions and write up your study. They will cover the 
written helps your memory will require when you start to form your 
conclusions and write them up. 

All such notes should be written on separate cards or slips other than 
the bibliography cards, and may be combined with the bibliography 
cards under one filing system, preferably with some mechanical fea- 
ture to distinguish bibliography cards from reading notes filed under 
the same heading. In extensive library studies, however, it usually 
saves much time and energy to organize the bibliography cards in one 
system and all other notes in another system, even though both sys- 
tems use the same headings and cards of the same size. 
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Il. ESSENTIALS OF A GOOD NOTE 
IN LIBRARY READING 


L 
A GOOD NOTE IS MORE THAN A MERE TOPIC OR OUTLINE OF TOPICS 


A topic is simply a hook on which something is to hang. Your note 
should show precisely what is to go on the hook, namely, just what was 
said or written about the topic or exactly what you thought about it. 
The distinction between a topic and exact statements about it is well 
Mustiated by this book. Many paragraphs in this book indicate their 
opic or hook by italic type, while the remainder of the paragraph 
shows clearly just what the writers hang on that hook. 


2. A GOOD NOTE 1S SO PRECISE THAT THERE CAN BE NO DOUBT ABOUT 


ITS MEANING 

things: Ca) A statement so 
ed. (b) An illustration so 
d. (c) A collection of data 


ge good note may be any one of these 
‘Car that its meaning cannot be question 
i that it can be substantially reproduced. | of da 

can be used as evidence. (d) The essentials of the author's point 
of view. (e) The exact question raised by the author. (£) One's reac- 
Ponta something, so definitely expressed that it would be perfectly 


cle 
ar to another person. 


3. A Gop NOTE HAS ALL THE DATA NECESSARY TO LOCATS IT READILY 
If you do not keep your notes in this fashion, you will suffer enor- 
mous wastes of time and energy when you later need them. If you 


ave not clearly distinguished quoted material from your own state- 
ments, you may be seriously embarrassed later by being accused of 
Plagiarism, If you finda good quotation among your notes, you cannot 
Safely use it until you know who the author is. If you know that an 


author has made a certain observation pertinent to your topic, having 
ard finding where he wrote it. Your notes 
J] as what he wrote and where he wrote it. 


ssive mechanical work, to avoid 


me Name is only a start tow: 
te ld cite the author as we 
mi method in no way requires exce: 
ich see Section III, following. 
a his standard also holds for the initial p 
fi, rary. If, in connection with your study, : 
ink you will need again, put on your bibliograp 


rk of locating references in 
you use a book that you 
y card its call num- 
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ber as well as any other data that will enable you to locate the publica- 
tion rapidly whenever you need it. 


4. A GOOD NOTE HAS A DEFINITE TOPIC OR HEADING 


Only this device will enable you to file the note with others on the 
same topic. The heading is best determined by the outline to be used 
in working on your main topic or problem. (See Chapter II, Section 
II). If you cannot decide where to file a note, that is, if you cannot 
give it a precise heading, you have not thought out carefully enough 
its possible uses for your needs. You may feel tempted to have a sec- 
tion devoted to miscellaneous notes for which you are temporarily 
unable to think of suitable labels, but you should realize that such a 
section bears the same relationship to your properly filed notes that a 
family’s rag bag bears to its useful possessions. 

Sometimes the same note may be serviceable under several head- 
ings. In this case, carbon copies of it may be filed under the topics to 
which it contributes, each having its proper heading for that place. 
Much of this kind of duplication, however, indicates evasion of a de- 
cision on the best place to use the note, in other words, loose thinking. 

The best location for the topic or heading is at the top of the note. 
Here it can be easily seen and will thus save time in filing and using 
the note. The citation data for the note, being far less often used, can 
go at the bottom. 


5. A GOOD NOTE IS MADE WITH THE IDEA THAT IT IS TO PASS THROUGH 
A HUMAN HEAD BEFORE BEING INCORPORATED INTO THE FINAL 
PRODUCT 


A good note is not simply a string of quotations or “total recall.” 
It is rather the maker's accurate account or summary of what someone 
said or wrote, or of his position, or of what the data were, and what 
they signified. It embodies the note-taker's own version of the matter. 


HI. MECHANICAL ESSENTIALS OF A GOOD 
NOTE SYSTEM 


l. PROVISION FOR TRANSFER OF NOTES 


The first essential of a good note system is some plan whereby the 
quick and easy transfer of notes from one location to another may be 
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effected. The practical implications of such a system are the following: 


(a) Use of a loose-leaf system 

This means employing a separate card or sheet for each item that is 
a unit in itself, Historians like Gibbon, Bancroft, and Beveridge used 
bound notebooks which required elaborate indexes. But for most peo- 
ple, this plan will entail tremendous strain on the memory, for it 
requires shifting the notes mentally since they cannot be moved physi- 
cally. Even with these experienced scholars, this plan led to inaccu- 
racies easily avoidable with a loose-leaf system. The latter system 
places together those notes that should be considered together, and 
permits a note to be shifted at any time from one classification to an- 
other more appropriate, or from one position to another within the 
same classification. 
The bibliography card and all notes on it constitute a single unit 
Since for bibliographic purposes the reference will always be consid- 
ered as a whole. 
; All other notes should be viewed as separate units, each to have its 
individual card or slip. For practical note-taking, a unit is usually a 
single idea, illustration, application, quotation, group of closely re- 
lated facts, statistical table, thought or reaction of one’s own. 


(b) Use of different sizes of mater: 
sary 


You will be tempted to avoid cop 


your notes pages or even whole pamp 
Sages underlined and your notes on the margins. This procedure 


Causes difficulty because it organizes your notes according to the au- 
thor’s thought-patterns instead of your own. To handle such material 
you will need a file capable of holding the largest pages you plan to 
use, If you fold them several times to reduce their filing size you will 
lose time opening them up for use. A file taking sheets 8% x 11 
inches is uneconomical for most notes. It will be far better to consider 
such large pages and pamphlets just as you do your own books or li- 
tary books and keep them out of the filing system you are using for 
material with the notes indicates that 


notes, In general, putting such c 
the worker is evading getting down to the business of making notes 
or is incapable of making them. Certainly he will never attain mastery 
of his work when his notes are cluttered up with other material, only 


ials only when absolutely neces- 


ying long passages by putting into 
lets with the significant pas- 
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a fraction of which constitutes real notes. He can readily command 
the situation if he will deal with good notes strictly segregated. 


Cc) Use of only one side of card or paper 


Reading notes written on both sides of the card or paper are as in- 
convenient for modern use as referring to specific passages in the 
papytus rolls was for the ancients. Writing on one side saves brain 
wear and hence is economical in the long run. Your thinking will be 
stimulated and you will discover new relationships that would not 
otherwise occur to you, if you can see plainly those notes that should 
be together because they bear on the same precise topic. 

Even if the wasteful method of typing several notes on the same 
large sheet of paper is employed, use only one side. This plan permits 
you to cut your notes apart and file the slips where they should go. 
The briefest trial of this method, however, will show how troublesome 
it is compared with writing or typing all separate notes on individual 
cards or slips of uniform size. 

The use of a bibliography card is an exception to the above sug- 
gestions, since in this case the whole reference is the unit. The use 
of both sides of the Alexander Universal Bibliography Card (58) 
causes minimum difficulty because all bibliographic data for the ref- 
erence go on one side and all notes about its contents on the other. 


Cd) Use of exact citations 


You will need accurate information to trace a note to its source. 
However, mechanical work on citations should be reduced to a mini- 
mum so that you will have more energy for thinking about what to 
put into your notes and can keep a better perspective of your whole 
undertaking. 

Mechanical work on citations can be substantially reduced by fol- 
lowing these procedures: 

1. Consider that each bibliography card, when properly completed, 
gives all the data that would be needed in an exact citation once and 
for all. 

2. Each note on that reference requires only those key words from 
the title of the reference needed to trace it back to its bibliography 
card whenever necessary. 

a. If your bibliography cards are filed alphabetically by the au- 
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thor's name: Put at the bottom of each note the author's surname— 

adding initials if you are using more than one author of that surname 

— the page to which the note refers. If there is no individual au- 
or, use the name of the sponsoring organization. 

a abbreviations. Examples: Smith 65; U. S. Off. Ed. Bul. 1937, 

23: 101-2; T. A. M. L. (That All May Learn) 98. 

If you have more than one reference by the same author, give each 
a ec after the first a distinguishing symbol, such as Smith 65; 
Smith a-65; Smith b-65. 

b. If the bibliography 


c pe 
a by author's name within sub 
ition to the items listed in a above, along with the author's name the 


Subject under which the bibliography card will be found. Examples: 
Aims—Smith 65; Teaching Methods—Russell 98. 
j 3. Complete citations by authors for a large number of notes from 
the same reference need not all be written out at one time. 

a. Give the first note a complete author and page citation. 

b. On all other notes, insert only page numbers and fasten the 
cards or slips together with a string oF rubber band, or put them in a 


Separate envelope. 
A Complete the citations easily at a later time by adding the au- 
thor’s name or have assistants do this for you. 
à ne File such notes only after the author p 
ed to each note. 
eference are typed o 


e, 
sh - If several notes from the same ti ‘yp 
eet—a highly undesirable practice—one author citation v 


or that sheet, but page numbers must be given for each note. 
Such notes should never be cut apart until the author citation has 
een put on each. A little work with notes so cut will show that they 
cannot be handled conveniently except on cards or slips of uniform 
size and might better have been taken this way in the first place. 


Ce) Use of precautions to avoid loss of notes 

1. Have a methodical procedure for labeling or numbering notes So 

at they can be filed together under the proper headings in your 
System of notes, This end can be easily gained by using the topical 
abels suggested in Section Il, 4, preceding. Some persons insist on a 
numbering system which E the sections and subsec- 


cards are filed by subjects, and alphabeti- 
jects, each note should give, in ad- 


art of their citation is 


n a single 
vill suffice 
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tions of their files. Observation of workers using such a system shows 
that they are soon overwhelmed by the intricacies of their filing num- 
bers. If a numbering system must be used, the one suggested at the 
bottom of page 188 is as good as any. 

2. Make notes when the opportunity offers, otherwise many excel- 
lent notes will be lost forever. Especially is this true of one’s own 
ideas which may pop up at the oddest times—perhaps while one is 
dressing in the morning, or unable to sleep, or listening to a lecture. 
If such ideas are not noted when they first occur to you, they are often 
lost beyond recall. Always keep with you plenty of regular-size note 
sheets or cards for noting down anything seen, heard, read, or thought 
that seems worth recording. 

3. Keep all such notes in a specified place, for example, in your 
brief case, so there will be less chance of losing them before filing. 
Putting your name and address in your brief case facilitates its return 
in case it is mislaid. 

4. Be wary of lending notes. 

5. Keep accessible notes you are currently using, otherwise they are 
for all practical purposes lost. Poor filing is the surest way to lose 
notes. 

Poor filing is caused by using a bad set of topical headings; by fail- 
ing to label notes to correspond with their topical heads; by sheer care- 
lessness in filing items correctly; and by getting seriously behind with 


the filing. 


CA) Use of an outline or index of filing system 


Need for this device: Since notes must be filed at many different 
times, there is always grave danger that you will separate notes that 
ought to be together because you simply cannot remember the finer 
classifications under which you put them at some previous time. If a 
worker does remember the classifications fully, it is almost certain that 
he cannot at the same time be doing any productive thinking on his 
project. For the same reason, your topical labels will tend to slip from 
exact correspondence with your file guides. You are especially likely 
to forget in just what order you originally placed the main heads and 
the various subheads. 

Accordingly, with any important piece of library work, set up the 
headings for filing your notes as early as possible. To start, write the 
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headings of your working outline on the guide cards or folders in 
your file. If these headings have different values and there are not too 
many of them, or if there are enough notes in the folders to make the 
headings stand out, you can easily see all the headings and so keep the 
list in mind when you are filing. However, you will probably take 
most of your notes when you do not have your file at hand. A con- 
venient scheme for the file places main headings at the left and their 
subheads on the right. 

As soon as the headings increase to any considerable number, make 
out a list of them on a sheet of paper and look at it first when taking 
Notes and again when filing these. The best plan is to start this list 
with double spacing between headings. You can then weigh, as ex- 
perience indicates, the desirability of adding or shifting headings. 
W hen the sheet becomes too blurred to read quickly, retype or rewrite 
it. Confine this list to a single page if at all possible so that the whole 


I i . 
may be easily seen at one time. 


2. PROVISION FOR EXPANSION OF THE SYSTEM 
The only plan permitting easy expansion isa 1 00-per-cent loose-leaf 
System, by which each note is placed on a separate card or sheet. With 
all other plans expansion is possible only when you use special signs 
or insertion, a device that can be very irritating, time-consuming at 
critical moments, and inaccurate. Such an insertion device requires 
the following procedure: When you need to insert a note between 
other notes h the same sheet, you must use a marginal reference sign, 
Perhaps the letter A, or the numeral 1 with a caret and the word “in- 
sert.” Immediately behind the sheet you will put another sheet hav- 
ing on it the note to be inserted. Thus when you read the first sheet 
and come to the place of insertion, you must stop, look at the next 
Sheet to read the inserted note, and then return to the first oar In- 
variably such a system greatly irritates the user, delays i a i et 
ers the quality of his thinking; whereas 4 100-per-cent loose-leat sy 


tem does AOE 


OTHER MECHANICAL WORK TO A 


3. DEVICES FOR KEEPING COPYING OR 
init il : 
Cutting and pasting materials that are free or s = hea 

Steatly reduce copying without lowering the quality © 
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the user. With some documents that you own, say reprints, you can 
take pages apart or cut them up, referring to a library copy when you 
need to see the whole document again. 

Rubber stamps giving the whole citation except for the pages and 
volume numbers may be desirable when the same reference, for ex- 
ample, one of several volumes, is the source of hundreds or thousands 
of notes. 

Carbon copies of notes that you may want to insert under several 
headings in your file may be advisable. This in no way contradicts 
the previous stipulation that each note should be on a separate card 
or slip. Copies of the particular note may be useful in several places in 
one’s file when the note should come up for consideration at those 
points. Filing duplicate copies of such a note under several headings 
cuts down on mechanical labor and is more likely to bring it to one’s 
attention at every point that it should be considered. 

Copying notes simply to make them look neater and prettier is a 
sheer waste of time and energy. Unless the notes are to be read by 
others, it is sufficient for your purposes that they can be easily read 
by you. They should always be accurate. They can be made sufli- 
ciently legible for your practical needs when first taken down, in a 
fraction of the time necessary to take them down and then copy them 
or type them again. 

A uniform system of note-taking, resolutely adhered to, will save 
much of your energy throughout the purely mechanical work on 
notes. 

(a) Having the same places for putting down the same kind of 
items will save time and reduce eyestrain. 

Cb) It will pay you to make a mechanical distinction between your 
own statements, the statements of others, suggestions, references to 
other materials, and the like. 

Cc) If you decide to use a series of symbols to indicate the relative 
values of your headings, it should be kept absolutely uniform. A sat- 
isfactory system for such a purpose is: 


I. 


a) 
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Going through the whole reference before taking a single note has 
grea sibiliti i i 
great possibilities for reducing mechanical work. For details, see Sec- 


tion IV, following. 


4. THE 
THE RELATIVE ADVANTAGES OF DIFFERENT FILING SYSTEMS FOR 


NOTES 

OF the four main kinds of filing systems, the card or vertical file 
SY! a Pe r . . . 
ystem is by far the best for all purposes m library work. 


(a) Card or Vertical File 
Vhis has all the advantages of 
has the disadvantage that the loss of a 
A chance. All one can do is to take p 
HA loose-leaf filing cabinets, such as t 
co 11 paper, require considerable room. 
e used to hold books and materials. 


a 100-per-cent loose-leaf system, It 
card is seldom discovered except 
recautions to avoid losing cards. 
hose used for folders taking 
The tops of the cabinets 


Cb) Letter File 
_ This is not flexible except for large divisions, where one letter file 
i used for each division. Any change of a filing system in a letter 
ile box requires relabeling the guides. Within any box in a letter file 
System one has to lift up parts to get at the materials. Notes will not 


fs permanently lost here, but they can be easily misplaced. A letter 
e will hold materials of different sizes, but it requires considerable 


table or shelf room and nothing can be put on 


(ce) Accordion File 
This is practically the sam 
accordion file corresponds to 


Cd) Work Organizer 
_ The device bearing this trade name is simila 
in principle, but it lies flat on the table, requires MUS” 
cannot be used effectively if anything is put om top of it. 
‘OR NOTE-TAKING 


r, or book before taking 
t of energy. Only after 


top of it. 


e as a letter file, but easier to carry. Each 


a letter file box. 


r to the letter file box 
uch table space, and 


IV. READING F 


an article, chapte 


Skimming the whole of 
moun 


any notes on it will save an enormous a 
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you have gone over the article, book, or chapter as a whole are you in 
a position to select the really good parts, on which it will be worth 
while to take notes. If you begin by taking notes on the first parts of 
any book, you are almost certain to find its later parts much better 
worded and its later summaries more significant for your purposes. 
Furthermore, the procedure here advised relieves your thought since 
the burden of the purely mechanical phases does not have to be car- 
tied while you are trying to think. 

The best way to carry out this procedure is, if you own the book, to 
skim it, marking in the margins or underlining all likely parts as you 
read. If you are using a library book, which of course ought never to 
be marked in any way, you can use slips of paper an inch or so wide 
and long enough to reach from the bottom of the page to well over the 
top. Make a pencil mark on the slip so that it will register with the 
top of the page. On the front of the slip put down any marks or brief 
comments that apply to the left-hand page. On the back of the slip do 
the same for the right-hand page. Thus you will have all the advan- 
tages of marking the book without putting a single mark on the library 
copy. If the book must be returned to the library before you can take 
notes on it, clip each slip, marked with its page number, to the bibliog- 
raphy card for reference, and make the notes when the book can again 
be secured. This last advice is also helpful when you are using reading 
assistants. ‘They can use these slips when copying quotations, passages, 
illustrations, statistics, and the like. They cannot take other kinds of 
notes for you unless you write very detailed directions on the slips. In 
particular, no assistant can take a note for you if you do not know your- 
self just what kind of notes are needed on the passage specified. 

In each subsequent rereading of a reference for a different specific 
purpose, the procedure of skimming the whole before taking notes is 
equally important. Even when you reach your fifth specific reading of 
a given book, it will pay you to skim it as a whole from this new view- 
point before taking down any notes. 

Concentrating on the mechanical work of note-taking is often 
troublesome to experienced library workers and almost unbearably 
difficult for beginners. Valuable, interesting ideas occur to you while 
you are in the midst of your note-taking. The fear that you may lose 
them upsets your routine. The following procedure for avoiding this 
difficulty is recommended by the authors. 


Sete 
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Make a note of the idea and its implications which is detailed 
enough to enable you to recall it, then toss the card in with the other 
unfiled notes. The matter having been dismissed, your mind will be at 
ease until the next valuable idea emerges. If you do not make the 
note, you will be so afraid of forgetting the good idea that concentra- 
tion on the routine work at hand will be impossible. 


V. TAKING NOTES ON STATISTICAL DATA 


Copying and excerpting statistical data is a form of note-taking. 

Statistics are of such a nature that it pays to have special sheets 
for copying and using them. Most government offices supply ruled 
sheets which save a great deal of time in copying the statistics which 
they accumulate. The Book Store of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, has a special tabulation sheet which folds easily to letter 
size and can be folded to half-letter size if necessary. If the sheet is 
folded with the ruled side out, you can instantly tell what its sub- 
ject is. The sheet is ruled in 35 vertical and 32 horizontal columns. 
Numbers down each side automatically tally whatever items are being 
listed. The vertical columns can be used for one class of items, for 
example, names of cities, individuals, or schools; and the horizontal 


columns for another, perhaps expenditures or test records. If you have 


a great many tabulations to make, you can write the headings for your 


table on the first sheet and pin or clip any additional sheets to it. By 
Placing these sheets next to the headings on the first sheet you can 
identify items without copying the headings on all sheets. Until all 
headings are written in, additional tabulation sheets should not be 
separated from their first sheet. 


If you require many sheets listing the same items in the same order, 


names of cities or of pupils, for example, the following procedure will 
save much time. Type the list in duplicate, using a tabulation sheet 
for the first copy and thin paper for the carbons. Since the typing is 
done on a tabulation sheet, the items on the carbons will fit in the 
columns of the original sheet. The thin copies can be pasted on other 
tabulation sheets, thereby preventing errors in copying. 

; Other possibilities for using tabulation sheets in statistical note-tak- 
ing. The columns can be used to separate dollars and cents. Certain 
columns can be made to stand out by ruling every second or third line 
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with a heavy pencil. Tabulation sheets are also useful for showing 
general relationships by means of rough graphs, a form of note which 
often takes the place of many statistics. For such notes, profile graphs 
are particularly useful. Such graphs have been used to show the abil- 
ity of cities to support schools, or to indicate pupil standing on various 
tests, or to present a teacher's rating. Profile graphs are frequently used 
for various purposes in school surveys and in educational books on 
statistical methods, tests, and measurement. 

For a discussion of note-taking for the beginner, with a selected 
bibliography, see the chapter on notes in any edition of: 


61. Bennett, M. E. College and Life. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1933. First edition, 1933; Second edition, 1941; 
Third edition, 1946. 


VALUABLE LIBRARY EXPERIENCES 


E-38. WHERE TO ENTER DIFFERENT TYPES OF READING NOTES 
DIRECTIONS. Twenty-three types of notes that you are likely to take 
on any given reference are listed below. On the basis of what you 
have learned from this text, choose the appropriate place for each 
type from the following group. 

(a) With your bibliographic data 
(b) With your reading notes 


Cc) With both bibliographic data and reading notes 
Cd) With some special note classification 
Ce) On a separate card or sheet 


l. An exact citation for a given 11. Your paraphrase of an idea or 
reference thought 
2. The ground it covers 12. Facts on brief statistical data 
3. Significant problems it raises taken from the reference 
4. An exact quotation from it 13. Unique contributions of the ref- 
5. Usefulness to you of the refer- erence as a whole 
ence as a whole 14. A summary of each paragraph 
6. The authors manner of treat- 15. Your criticism of the reference 
ment as a whole 
7. Uses for specific parts of the 16. An annotation for it 
reference discovered as you read 17. Questions you expect the refer- 
8. Its significant conclusions ence to answer 
9. The call number of the ref- 18. Its methods of treating data 
19. Your criticism of data extracted 


erence 


. The content of the reference 


from the reference 


20. 


ai. 
22. 
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Exact page numbers for all quo- but not directly related to your 
tations subject 

Dates covered by the data 23. A lengthy list of statistics given 
Ideas suggested by your reading in the reference 


E-39, EVALUATION OF YOUR PREVIOUS NOTE-TAKING TECHNIQUES 


pirections. Describe and evaluate your previous note-taking tech- 

niques on these points: 

(a) Loose-leafness, provision for expansion, and size of sheet or card 
used, for (1) Bibliography references. (2) Reading notes. 

(b) Extent to which you could bring together all your notes on the 
same point from all your references and still be able to trace 
each reading note back to the right page in the reference from 
which it was taken. 

Ce) List the specific changes necessary to make your previous note- 
taking conform to the standards given in this chapter of the 


text. 


Part Two 


SPECIAL APPLICATIONS OF LIBRARY- 
UTILIZATION TECHNIQUES 


Cha pter XII 


REFERENCE BOOKS* 


I. GENERAL VALUE OF REFERENCE BOOKS 
TO EDUCATORS 


Tue diamonds of information possessed by any library are in its refer- 


e 3 è 
nce books. “Meant to be consulted or referred to for some definite 


piece of information,” such books “are usually comprehensive in scope, 
ome special plan to facilitate 


ion.” (64 : 2). This defini- 


co ; 
ndensed in treatment and arranged on s 


the ready and accurate finding of informat 

tion best fits reference books that themselves contain the information 

One seeks, Some librarians class as reference books publications like 
(Chapter VID, and The 


Readers’ Guide (40), The Education Index 
umulative Book Index (6). True, such publications as these last 


three are usually shelved in the library's reference department. But 
aining access, by means of the 


they are re: E 

nicas f ony i i = airs containing the informa- 

tio 2 y include, to other pu a fo) 
n desired. 

A Reference books have two great values not possessed to any con- 
siderable degree by other books: (1) They provide a bird's-eye treat- 
Ment of a topic which enables the user to keep his perspective. (2) To 
ind their informational diamonds one does not have to screen a ton 


of factual gravel. 

The schoolman who knows when and how to use reference books 
Possesses tremendous advantages. For an extensive array of topics on 
Which reference books will promptly supply important information, 
See Section V of this chapter. Practically all the topics in the check 
ist given there are covered by the reference books found in any edu- 


‘ational or public library. The superior libraries in both groups will 


: : j d criticized by Mary B. Brewster, 
Head *® first draft of this chaj eg oe Garton: Nae York State LDAN. 


» and Ida Cohn, Junior Libra 3 re 
e final draft ie most of their suggested improvements. 
197 
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not necessarily have materials on more topics, but they will have more 
and better treatments of the same items. 


II. SPECIFIC VALUES OF KNOWING HOW 
TO USE REFERENCE BOOKS 


For speedy action in educational work when it counts the most, 
reference books are indispensable. The efficient schoolman knows and 
can give quickly the facts and citations about his professional work 
that he can reasonably be expected to know offhand. On most matters 
he merely needs to know where and how to find the desired informa- 
tion quickly. That information is in reference books. 

The efficient educator needs to know how to select and use reference 
books. Of course, to gain this knowledge he will get all possible help 
from the reference librarian in whatever library he is using. But if he 
does not know the main points in selecting and using reference books, 
he will often find himself balked, unable to utilize the time he has set 
aside for the job and incapable of producing results when they count 
the most. For example, the reference librarian may be ill, off duty, or 
too hard pressed to give him sufficient help at the time. He may start 
with one librarian and later have to work with another or a less able 
substitute. He may find that items given him are incorrect or out of 
the setting necessary for a clear understanding of their meaning, and 
he will need to correct them and clear up the meaning himself. 

Many of the schoolman's most important problems demand country- 
boy resourcefulness in the use of reference books. The schoolman who 
knows how to select and use such books for himself has an advantage 
similar to that of the country-reared boy over the city boy. A country 
lad has no particular trouble in adjusting himself to having things 
done for him by others in the city, but the urban youth often finds it 
hard to get along in a rural situation demanding constant personal 
resourcefulness. 

Keeping a loose-leaf “knowledge book” is the surest way for an edu- 
cator to retain the knowledge of things he is expected to know offhand. 
This is a reference book of one’s own making, arranged alphabetically 
by topics. Many of the items to be recorded can most easily be secured 
from reference books, but the book may also contain data from news- 
papers, state and local records, and the like. From preparing the book, 
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reviewing it at odd times, and referring to it when necessary, one will 
in time have the items so fixed in his memory that often he will not 
need to refer to the book at all. 
Samples of the information any 
readily: If a superintendent, he shoul 
penditures to total municipal expenditures for his local community 
and for comparable school systems. If a high school principal, he 
should know the percentages of boys and girls in the local school and 
in comparable communities, and the chief entrance requirements of 
Important colleges and universities over the country. If an elementary 
school principal, he should know how his pupils compare in school 
achievement with those of other elementary schools in the community 
and in other systems. If a teacher, he should know the best texts in 
his field at the level he teaches, the best treatment of this field as re- 
ated to other fields, and the best treatment of pertinent methods of 


teaching. 


schoolman should be able to give 
d know the ratio of school ex- 


Ill. TYPES OF REFERENCE BOOKS IMPORTANT 
TO EDUCATORS 

Reference books tell the story of “things as they are.” They furnish 
the educator with the explanations, peoo and facts necessary 
Or correct easy solutions of his pro ems. 

i a p ah kinds: general and limited-field. — 
oks, such as dictionaries, encyclopedias, and almanacs, or e en- 
tire range of interests. Limited-field reference books specia A be 
class of item or subject. Examples of reference books ye ized by 
class of item are: Atlases, biographical lists, Do EOR 
ations of quotations. Examples of those specialize ta me r 
Yearbooks, encyclopedias of painting or religion, an re ‘om mee 
Political economy or philosophy. In addition, without reteren aes 
sification by kind, there are: Anthologies, o ee feet P 
Concordances, epitomes, gazetteers, guide ooks, “pF a ee at 
= books, source books aa ae defined and treated 
Th Silene especially useful to the ei uch books, use the refer- 
ater in pertinent chapters. To | ther s$ > 


ences at the end of this chapter. IL 
For each specific problem there is usually 


locate 0 


one best type of reference 
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book. To help one select the best for any particular problem, the fol- 
lowing notes are given on the various types. Until you have read these 
notes Cunless you have acquired the equivalent elsewhere), you can- 
not efficiently use the check list in Section V of this chapter. 

For all questions about words or phrases, the best reference books 
are dictionaries, which give help on spelling Cacceptable and permissi- 
ble), on correct usage, and on meaning (preferable, permissible, and 
possible). A dictionary helps one to think more clearly by giving pre- 
cise meanings for words. 

The rapid development and changes in education have caused the 
terminology in education to become greatly confused and inaccurate. 
For clearing up meanings and insuring greater accuracy of statement, 
Dictionary of Education (71) is a godsend. 

The more important dictionaries are described and evaluated in the 
latest editions and supplements of Mudge (65) and Shores (64). For 
evaluations of later dictionaries or editions, Subscription Books Bulle- 
tin (96) will be most authoritative; it indexes dictionaries yearly and 
by four-year cumulations, by titles only. The reference librarian of 
one’s library will know of other less authoritative evaluations. 

Encyclopedias furnish the stuff about which, or with which, to 
think. They are the best reference books for a well-rounded treatment 
of a topic. An encyclopedia article gives a bird's-eye view of its topic 
and hence is excellent for the first reading on that topic. It gives a 
description, an explanation, or an exposition of the matter. It will 
almost certainly include something concerning the history, current 
status, and organization of the topic, as well as a short bibliography 
and significant statistics up to the date of printing. Most of the articles, 
having been written by specialists, are authoritative statements of 
theory. The evidence they present must be sound because encyclo- 
pedias are used so widely and over such long periods that a reputable 
publisher bends every effort to avoid including unsound treatments. 
In choosing an encyclopedia for your first reading on a topic, consider 
how deeply you wish to go into the matter ultimately. For example, a 
good children’s encyclopedia may give all that you will need for a 
bird's-eye treatment before going into special considerations of various 
phases of the topic. 

Classification of encyclopedias as general or specialized is sometimes 
helpful in selecting one for a particular purpose. Examples: The 
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Britannica and The Americana are general encyclopedias covering all 
human interests. Encyclopedia of Modern Education (73) is a special 
encyclopedia but covers education as a whole. Encyclopedia of Edu- 
cational Research (74), as the name indicates, is still more specialized. 

All encyclopedias eventually become out of date, but the best gen- 
eral ones have annual supplements. 

Evaluations of encyclopedias are to be sought in the same places as 
those for dictionaries, discussed earlier in this section. 

Facts may be located in many different reference books, all requir- 


ing markedly different amounts of time and effort to obtain the same 
by the passing of time can be located in 


results. Factis not affected 
dictionaries, some in compendiums, and still others in encyclopedias. 
On the subjects they 


The Tavenner (79) compendium is excellent. 
cover, one-volume encyclopedias, e.g, The Columbia Encyclopedia or 


The Lincoln Library of Essential Information, yield facts much faster 
than do standard encyclopedias, either adult or children’s. 

Up-to-date facts for the previous year are most easily found in a 
yearbook or the annual supplement to a reference book, e.g., an ency- 
clopedia, For such supplements see the reference librarian. Facts for 
the current year can be located through The New York Times Index 
(178), supplemented since its latest issue by Facts on File (25). A 
yearbook will give facts, but will not interpret them directly. Contrast 
the situation with an encyclopedia. In using an encyclopedia one does 
not have to know what facts he needs at a given stage; he may simply 
know he must “find out about a given something.” Yearbooks are 


especially useful in finding recent trends, since they furnish statistics 
s g : 
or facts which are samplings for different years. Often they show 


such trends themselves. ; 
An almanac is a general yearbook, which ca 


Sive current significant facts and statistics 0n 


like The World Almanac (68) or Information Please Almanac (67) 
is almost invaluable. To show trends it gives comparable figures : 
different years on many items. Schoolman’s Almanac (69) is such a 


book for education alone. 
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significant statistics collected by the federal government. Annual pro- 
ceedings are issued by many organizations, e.g., the National Educa- 
tion Association (Chapter XIV). Biographical yearbooks, like the 
varied and numerous Who's Who books (Chapter XX), are usually 
issued annually or biennially and are useful sources of information 
for names, titles, extent and quality of education, professional activi- 
ties, and the like, of well-known individuals about whom you need to 
know. Some yearbooks give the general situation in a particular field, 
e.g., Educational Yearbook (77) or The Year Book of Education (78). 
Several educational yearbooks, e.g., those of the National Society for 
the Study of Education (131), treat one topic of interest each year. 
Others are collections of papers of interest to members of a group, and 
all papers may or may not relate to the same topic. 

Specialized yearbooks of interest to the educator are difficult for the 
novice to locate, even when they pertain to education. Educational 
yearbooks are so numerous and varied that, if each of twenty educa- 
tors, among them representatives of all important phases of education, 
were asked to name the educational yearbook of most interest to him, 
the resulting list would include at least fifteen different titles. Neither 
Mudge (65) nor Shores (64) indexes the National Society for the 
Study of Education (131), the American Educational Research Asso- 
ciation, or the Department of Elementary School Principals of the 
National Education Association, although each of these three organ- 
izations issues a yearbook. For information on the yearbooks of the 
latter two associations see Chapter XIV, Section II, 5. To secure what- 
ever help Mudge or Shores can give, look up in their indexes the topic 
of interest to you. Beyond this, the only practical procedure is to start 
with the topic and the names of likely associations. If you do not al- 
ready know any such names, consult Part 4 of the annual Directory 
of the United States Office of Education. Then, using the topic and 
the exact names of the associations as headings, look for pertinent 
yearbooks in your library card catalog, The Education Index (Chapter 
VII), The Cumulative Book Index (6), and the indexes of any other 
books and separate publications you are using. 

Annual reports are good sources for the aims and accomplishments 
in a given year for the group concerned. Such reports may be separate 
publications or sections of proceedings which include addresses and 
papers presented at meetings of the group. By using reports for dif- 
ferent years, one can discover trends. The report may be that of an 
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organization or of one officer, of one geographical area, of one govern- 
ment level, of one educational institution or of one of its divisions, of 
one educational level, or of various combinations of these, and similar 
items. To locate the proper annual report for your purposes, decide 
what agency or official would be most likely to issue a report containing 
e more accurately you note the name of the 
fficial, the more quickly you will be able to 
y tools. 


the material you need. Th 
agency or the title of the o 


locate the report through the usual librar 
Institutional catalogs represent a special type of yearbook. They 


serve as handbooks of information for students, faculty, and the gen- 
eral public, particularly concerning courses offered. They present the 
institution’s aims, its status for the year, and sometimes its accomplish- 
ments and plans for the future. They often treat of past achievements 
and show certain trends. Sometimes each issue has a dominant theme 
as well as a general report on many items. Catalogs for various years 
provide facts which can be used to show trends. They often contain 
brief statistical information on many phases of the work of the institu- 
tion as a whole and of its larger divisions. Some catalogs include the 
annual reports of various officers. When studying an educational 
Institution, guard against confusing the catalog with bulletins of sepa- 
rate divisions, A bulletin issued by one division may not print any 
thing contrary to the general pronouncements of the catalog of the 
whole institution, but it may give many facts and illustrations not 


found in that catalog. This additional information can often change 
e item presented in the catalog. 


entirely the interpretation ofa particular d 

One or more limited-field reference books are available for every 
area of interest to educators, and often for highly specialized areas. 
Mudge (65) and Shores (64) devote fully half of their space to de- 
scriptions of such specialized publications. To locate the right one for 
à particular purpose, look up the topic of interest in the indexes of 
these and similar library aids- This procedure may be used for practi- 


cally all reference books save educational yearbooks and the catalogs of 
individual institutions. 
USE A REFERENCE BOOK 


iliarities of hooks of their class is the first es- 
books Otherwise, one’s utilization of such 
suming and inefficient. Every year the 
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senior author's students in considerable numbers used to thank him 
for showing them, in reference books they had used for years, possi- 
bilities of which they had never even dreamed. Adjustment is still 
more necessary when using a valuable reference book not previously 
encountered. 

A reference book offers no organized presentation of a unified topic; 
it is rather a miscellany of information. Such a book is never intended 
to be read from cover to cover, certainly not at any one time. It is con- 
structed for the reader who comes to it with definite questions. It does 
not raise questions; it answers them. 

A definite and often somewhat involved and arbitrary plan of organ- 
ization, indexing, and abbreviation is necessary in a reference book. 
The miscellaneous nature of the information given in brief compass 
requires such a plan. As reference books differ markedly in their con- 
tent, they cannot all be organized according to a uniform plan. OF 
course certain criteria of form and content exist for each type of refer- 
ence book. To use any reference book quickly and accurately, you 
must first understand its type, and then its individual plan. One can 
no more use the book without knowing the mental plan of its authors 
than he can deal successfully with people, the workings of whose 
minds he does not understand. 


STEPS IN USING A REFERENCE BOOK SUCCESSFULLY 


1. Formulate clearly the questions you wish the book to answer. 
Work them out in your head or on paper. The essential thing is to 
formulate them definitely before opening the book. If you have difh- 
culty in shaping your questions, see Chapter II, Section H. 

2. Drop for the time being all questions that a book of its type can- 
not reasonably be expected to answer. Previous experience will en- 
able you to do this with some reference books. For all other situations, 
Section V of this chapter will help on this step. 

3. Be sure to know the plan of the book. Knowing its plan will 
enable you to locate information quickly by means of its alphabetical 
arrangement, table of contents, or index. The plan is always explained 
in the front of the book, which is also the place to look for a key to 
any abbreviations or arbitrary signs not understood at once. Failure to 
follow this step with a hitherto unknown reference book wastes time. 
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One cannot hope to find what he seeks by dashing wildly into the 
midst of a new reference book. 

4. Do not give up too easily. I 
erly done and your first attempt 
tion, go over the steps again care 
heading, or one suggested by other 
stance, the name of the place; if the 
topic. Only when this procedure proves 
another reference book. 

5. If several question 
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3. Decide which type of reference book you need for your specific 
purpose. For this, the check list given later in this section will be a 
great help. 

4. List in order of value several of the best reference books for your 
specific purpose. To compile this list, use Section VI, following, or 
any list of reference books issued by the reference department of your 
library, or Flexner (63), Shores (64), or Mudge (65) and supple- 
ments. Mudge lists the most items. As time goes on, you will need 
these aids less and less, save for types of reference books you have not 
previously used. 

5. Find out whether your library has the first reference book on 
your list. Having secured the author’s name and the title of this book 
in Step 4, look in your library card catalog or a special reference file in 
the reference room to see if the book is entered. The library card 
catalog will list your book under the author's name, under its special 
field as a subject heading, and possibly under its title as well. Looking 
under the author’s name first usually brings the quickest results. Each 
entry for the book will give its call number and any data needed to 
locate it quickly on the shelves. Be sure to look first in the card catalog 
or reference file for your title; it is not sufficient to depend on a per- 
sonal survey of the shelves, for your book may be in use and so not in 
its proper location. 

A special reference book card catalog, giving call numbers and loca- 
tions for reference books only, may be in the reference department. If 
so, use it in preference to the general card catalog, for it will mean far 
fewer cards to examine. Any such specialized catalog will be helpful 
for securing at once the names of several available reference books. 
It will list them by topic, by type of book, and by author's name. 

Both the general card catalog and the reference room file will list 
only those reference books owned by the library and may therefore be 
far from complete. The reference room file is likely to give only the 
bibliographical data found on Library of Congress cards, and these for 
only part of the entries. Neither catalog is likely to have any informa- 
tion on the relative values of different reference books for the same 
purpose. This could not be otherwise, for it would be humanly impos- 
sible to keep up-to-date evaluations in the catalog of any sizable and 
growing reference collection. To Subscription Books Bulletin (96) 
and to bibliographies and guides must be left the desirable feature of 
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evaluation of reference books on one subject or related subjects. The 
reference room file card catalog will have its own special classifications. 
For instance, it may list dictionaries under Encyclopedias and Diction- 
aries, but place yearbooks under their sponsors’ names instead of under 
the titles. 

6. If not successful with the first reference book on your list, try 
similarly the next book, and so on. 

7. Be alert for reference books likely to be of use to you. This ad- 
vice does not mean that you should go off on tangents and fail to com- 
plete what you started out to do. Following it on a sensible basis will 
add to your stock of effective library tools. Examining reference books, 
even casually, whenever you have the opportunity, will help fix them 


in mind. 


CHECK LIST SHOWING REFERENCE BOOKS 
NEEDED FOR A TOPIC OR PROBLEM 


Kind of Reference Book Likely to 


Item on Which Material 
Contain Desired Material 


Is Needed 
Abbreviations Dictionary or appropriate limited-field 
reference books 
Addresses Directory or appropriate Who's Who 


See also Chapter XXI 

Almanac and special books for this pur- 
pose. See also Dates 

Dictionary and special books for this 


purpose 
Dictionary and special reference books 


for this purpose 


Anniversaries and holidays 
Anonyms 


Antonyms 


Arbitrary signs 
Commonly used 
Extensive list 


Highly specialized 


Almanac 
Dictionary, possibly in separate place 
Appropriate limited-field bock 


Concordances and other specialized 


Bible 
books 


Biography 


Deceased persons 


Living persons 
Bird’s-eye topical treatment 


Encyclopedia and appropriate limited- 
field books 

Appropriate Who's Who or similar book 

Encyclopedia or introduction to appro- 
priate limited-field book 
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Item on Which Material 
Is Needed 
Christian names 
Colloquialisms 


Correct usage of word, phrase, 
or expression 
Countries 
Bare facts and statistics 
Description 
Location and the like 
Current events 


Customs 


Dates 
Beginnings of things 
Birth and death dates of 
prominent persons 
Contemporary 


Historical 
Derivation of a word 


Description 

Diacritical marks, explanation 
of 

Dialect 


Dissertations 
Etymology 


Events and progress of previous 
year 

Explanation 

Exposition 


Facts 
Important, general list 
For use, without meanings 
given 
For use, with meanings given 
Foreign terms 
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Kind of Reference Book Likely to 
Contain Desired Material 
Dictionary or special reference work 
Dictionary or appropriate limited-field 
books 
Dictionary, also special books for this 
purpose 


Almanac or Statesman's Yearbook 

Encyclopedia 

Atlas, gazetteer, or almanac 

Almanac or yearbook for past years; peri- 
odicals and newspapers, for present 

Special reference books for this purpose 


Special reference books for this purpose 
Encyclopedias and some dictionaries 


Almanac and The New York Times In- 
dex 

Encyclopedia or limited-field book 

Dictionary and special books for this 
purpose 

Encyclopedia 

Dictionary 


Dictionary or special books for this pur- 
pose 
Special lists 


General dictionary, special-field diction- 
aries, and other books for this purpose 
Almanac or yearbook 


Encyclopedia 
Encyclopedia 


See also Information 
Special books for this purpose 
Almanac or appropriate yearbook 


Encyclopedia 
Dictionary, possibly separate list, also ap- 
propriate limited-field books 
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ltem on Which Material Kind of Reference Book Likely to 
Is Needed Contain Desired Material 


Geographical names, spelling Dictionary or special reference work 


and pronunciation of 


Government, federal, state, or Encyclopedia and special books 


local 
Government, foreign 


History 
OF persons 
Of things 
Brief 
Extensive 
OF words 
Holidays 


Idioms 


Illustrations 


Information 
General 
Specialized 


Jokes 


Literary characters 


Maps 


Meaning (permissible, prefer- 


able, possible) 
OF expressions 


OF facts 
OF phrases 


N ames, Proper 
Persons 
Deceased 


With biographical data 


Living 


With biographical data 


Almanac, Statesman’s Yearbook 


Same as Biography, above 


Encyclopedia 

Appropriate limited-field book 
Same as Etymology, above 
See Anniversaries and holidays 


Dictionary and special books for this 
purpose 


Dictionary, encyclopedia, appropriate 
limited-field books, and indexes to 
sources 

See also Facts 

Almanac and encyclopedia 

Appropriate limited-field books 


Special books 


Dictionary, encyclopedia, or special ref- 
erence works 


Atlas or gazetteer 


Dictionary and special books for this 
urpose 
Encyclopedia 
Dictionary aN 
purpose 


d special books for this 


y special list 


«tionary, possibl 
Dictionary, P special books for this 


Encyclopedia and 
urpose i 

Appropriate directory 

A propels Who's Who book 
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Item on Which Material 
Is Needed 
Places 
With descriptive back- 
ground 
Newspapers 


Obsolete words and terms 


Opera 
Organization of any field 


Part of speech 
Philology 

General 

Specialized 
Phrases, all problems on 


Pictures 


Plural form 

Poetry 

Political boundaries or subdivi- 
sions 

Political parties 

Population 


Portraits 
Deceased persons 


Living persons 


Private schools 
Pronunciation 
Acceptable 
Correct, when authorities dif- 
fer 
Proverbs 
Provincial words and phrases 
Pseudonyms 
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Kind of Reference Book Likely to 
Contain Desired Material 
Atlas, gazetteer, almanac 


Encyclopedia 


Special indexes and lists of locations of 
newspaper files 


Dictionary and special books for this 
purpose 

Special books 

Encyclopedia 


Dictionary 


Dictionary 

Appropriate limited-field book 

Dictionary, also special books for that 
purpose 

In many reference books, also special 
books 

Dictionary 

Special books, collections, and indexes 

Atlas, gazetteer, or almanac 


Encyclopedia, almanac, yearbook 
Almanac, yearbook, gazetteer, atlas, or 
census publication 


Encyclopedia and appropriate special 
books for this purpose 

Appropriate Who's Who book, educa- 
tional periodicals located through The 
Education Index 

Special directories and books 


Dictionary or encyclopedia 
Dictionary 


See Quotations 
Limited-field dictionaries , 
Dictionary and special books for this 


purpose 
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Item on Which Material 
Is Needed 
Quotations 


Researches 


Scientific terms 
In general use 
Specialized 


Slang 
Spelling 
Acceptable 
Correct, when authorities dif- 
fer 
Simplified 
Statistics 
Current at time of printing 
At present date 


Old 


Status of anything 
Current at time of printing 
At present date 


Street and high 
ghway maps 
Stylebooks (printing) 


Synonyms 

Toasts 

Topical treatments 

Trends of anything 
Contemporary 
Historical 


Voting and election statistics 


Words, all problems on 


Kind of Reference Book Likely to 
Contain Desired Material 
Special reference works for this purpose. 

See Chapter XXII 


Special lists 


Dictionary 

Appropriate limited-field dictionary or 
general reference book 

Dictionary and special slang dictionaries 


Dictionary or encyclopedia 
Dictionary 


Appropriate dictionary 


Encyclopedia 

Almanac, yearbook, or special-field pub- 
lication 

For these and also the other two classes, 


see Chapter XXV 


Encyclopedia 
Ane yearbook, or special-field pub- 


lications 
Atlas or local and state guides 
General books and manuals of pub- 
lishers ; 
Dictionary, also special books 
Special books 
Encyclopedia 


and appropriate yearbooks 


Almanac prate 
dia and histories 


Encyclope 
Almanac and appropriate yearbooks 


Dictionary; also special books for this 


purpose 
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VI. GENERAL REFERENCE BOOKS ESPECIALLY 
VALUABLE TO EDUCATORS 


The entries in this section are purposely not uniform; author or 
title is given first, depending on the way the user customarily thinks 


of the book. 


MANUALS FOR USERS OF REFERENCE BOOKS 


Order runs from popular to technical treatments. 


62. Barton, Mary Neill, compiler, and department head. Refer- 
ence Books: A Brief Guide for Students and Users of the 
Library. Baltimore: Enoch Pratt Free Library, 1947. (Revision, 
greatly enlarged, of 1938 edition.) 94p. 

Best brief and popular recent treatment, from the user's view- 
point, of the general reference books usually available and the 
outstanding ones in important specialized fields. 

63. Flexner, Jennie M. “Reference Books” and “More Reference 
Books,” Chapters VI and VII in Making the Most of Books. 
New York: Simon and Schuster, 1943. 

Most readable full treatment for a novice found. Text gives 
essentials for a great many reference works of all kinds and com- 
pares their values for various uses. Groups books by classes, 
with every book easily located through the index. 


Hirshberg’s Subject Guide to Reference Books (3) gives quick ac- 
cess to reference books on many subjects and tells how the material 
they contain can be found and used. Lists sections of books as well as 
whole titles dealing with a subject. Thus a given reference book may 
be listed in several places where it would be useful. 


64. Shores, Louis. Basic Reference Books. Chicago: American Li- 
brary Association. Second edition, 1939. Third edition in prep- 
aration in 1948. 

Describes and evaluates at much greater length about ten 
per cent of the titles listed by Mudge (65). While the selec- 
tion was originally made for training reference librarians, it 
helps anyone wishing to know about the specific books covered. 

65. Mudge, Isadore G. Guide to Reference Books. Chicago: Ameri- 
can Library Association, 1936. (Sixth edition.) Seventh edi- 
tion scheduled for 1950. 

Supplements by Constance M. Winchell: 1935-1937; 1938- 
1940; 1941-1943 with index cumulated since sixth edition; 
1944-1946, index not cumulated. 
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The standard work in this country for all questions connected 
with reference books and for brief information concerning 
them. It includes many reference book items for foreign coun- 


tries. 


To locate descriptions and evaluations of new reference books be- 
tween editions of Shores, and Mudge and supplements, use Subscrip- 


tion Books Bulletin (96). 


66. 


Wilson Library Bulletin. September through July. Indexed 
yearly. New York: The H. W. Wilson Company, 1914—. 
While primarily intended for librarians, the following special 
features are of interest to educators: department which describes 
and succinctly evaluates new non-subscription reference books 
without duplicating The Wilson Company or Subscription 
Books Bulletin services; material on school libraries; listings, 
with descriptive notes, of the best popular books which will 
later be included in Standard Catalog for Public Libraries, 
Standard Catalog for High School Libraries, and Children’s 


Catalog (94), (93), and (92). 


ALMANACS 


67. 


68. 


Information Please Almanac. John Kieran, editor. New York: 
Fete sail Compin and Garden City Publishing Com- 
pany, 1947—. (1949 issue published by Farrar, Straus and 
Company) 


Lives up to its aim of presenting n n 
tion on Ha widest variety of topics. Many interesting, brief 


i i / Some exclusive material and much 
ie see = oy cl found elsewhere. Based on sur- 
valuable inform s piere, a t; 
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ed j a 7 Ji 
fied accordingly in the future. Exceptionally = an ; 
indexed Gets its name from the well-known radio program by 


whose conductors it was evolve‘. Jd- Telegram, 1868-. 


“a maximum of informa- 


W Imanac. New York: 1-Teleg 6 
a: = ly useful comprehensive, and accessible collec 
menirea formation, facts, and statistics, presented 


tion of miscellaneous m ich makes comparisons be- 
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EDUCATIONAL ALMANACS 


69. Schoolman’s Almanac, 1947—. New York: Educator's Wash- 
ington Dispatch, 1947—. 

First edition summarized educational events of 1946, pre- 
sented calendar of 1947 educational meetings, digested basic 
statistics, outlined state educational laws and plans, described 
significant American educational trends, and offered a miscel- 
lany of useful information on such items as chief state school 
officers, educational contests, and veteran affairs. 


EDUCATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


70. Monroe, Walter S. and Shores, Louis. Bibliographies and Sum- 
maries in Education to July 1, 1935. New York: The H. W. 
Wilson Company, 1936. 470p. 

Includes over 4,000 published bibliographies, most of them 
issued since 1910. Annotations indicate for each bibliography 
period covered: number of references; degree of completeness; 
character of references; types of materials; arrangement; kinds 
of annotations; and general character of summaries. 


LATER BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Educational bibliographies of all kinds are most easily located 
through The Education Index (Chapter VII) and Bibliographic In- 
dex (14). 

Educational research bibliographies for items published since 1935 
are given with good selections in Encyclopedia of Educational Re- 
search (74). The first edition covers bibliographies published to July 
1, 1939; the second edition will extend this coverage to about 1949. 
Good bibliographies of this kind can always be found in Review of 
Educational Research (100) at three-year intervals. Cover the period 
since the last such bibliography by using The Education Index (Chap- 
ter VII). 

To locate topics bordering on education and for non-educational 
subjects, use Bibliographic Index (14). 


EDUCATIONAL DICTIONARIES 


71. Dictionary of Education. Carter V. Good, editor. New York; 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1945. 495p. 

A scholarly and accurate dictionary of more than 16,000 tech- 

nical and professional terms covering the entire area of educa- 
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tion. Includes foreign educational terms most frequently em- 
ployed in comparative education and terms with significant 
educational connotations from related fields, such as psychology, 
sociology, and philosophy. Except where a movement, method, 
or plan is concerned, excludes names of persons, institutions, 
school systems, organizations, places, and titles of publications 


and journals. 


E 
DUCATIONAL ENCYCLOPEDIAS 


I2 


73. 


74. 


tion. Paul Monroe, editor. New York: 


Cyclopedia of Educa 
11-1913. 5 volumes in 3. 


The Macmillan Company, 19 


To its date, all that an encyclopedia of education for all times 
and in all countries should be. Excellent bibliographies. Still 
extremely useful for historical and biographical purposes. 
Encyclopedia of Modern Education. Harry N. Rivlin and Her- 
bert Schueler, editors. New York: Philosophical Library, 1943. 


902p. 
p c items, not so scholarly 
Some biographies. Infor- 


Does not cover same field 


r treatments of basi 
of Education. 
f publication. 


Encyclopedia of Educational Research. Walter S. Monroe, 
Macmillan Company, 1941. 1,344p. 

Gives for each topic à ding research on it, the spe- 
cific problems studied, their findings, and ode go 
gation or awaiting further research. Bibliography of references 
mentioned in the tex h article. Many articles writ- 
ten by outstanding specialists int a 
A revised edition, tO appear 1n a i 
ing conditions permit, will have about 15 per cent new topics, 
including some unavoidably omitted before and those coming 
to the front since. Other improvements will be the elimination 
of definitional topics; 2 mUuC needed analytical subject index; 
a considerably larger number of articles recognized as superior. 
Not a al ‘encyclopedia, hence it omits lea anid atie 
school sea individual jnstitutions, biographies, and the 
> 


like. 


E 
DUCATIONAL STATISTICS 
the United States 1916/18—. 


75. 


Biennial Survey of Education 1P 
Washington, D C.: United States A 

For a description of this regu any Grates 
educational statistics in the ee Office. 
Section IV, under Publications © 


fice of Education, 1919-. 
published source for all 
see Chapter XV, 
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This covers educational statistics from 1916 to date. First pub- 
lished as a Bulletin of the Office of Education in 1919. Since 
1940 issued as a separate publication under the same name. 

See also: Almanacs; National Education Association publica- 
tions; Statistics, Non-Educational; Yearbooks. 


EDUCATIONAL YEARBOOKS 


76. 


77. 


78. 


National Society for the Study of Education. Yearbook. 1902—. 
Publisher has varied, is now The University of Chicago Press. 

This series forms probably the best collection of materials on 
current educational thought and advanced practice in all im- 
portant fields. 

Yearbooks 1-25 are indexed by author, subject, and year in 
the 1926 pamphlet Commemorating a Quarter of a Century of 
Service of the National Society for the Study of Education. 
For titles of yearbooks issued since 1926, sce the last pages of 
any recent yearbook. Beginning with 1929, individual papers 
in each yearbook are listed in The Education Index and are 
treated as regular periodical articles. 

For many years the yearbooks have been issued in parts, each 
a separate volume. Hence, any reference to a yearbook article 
must give the part in which it appears as well as the year. 
Educational Yearbook. I. L. Kandel, editor. 1924-1944. Inter- 
national Institute of Teachers College, Columbia University. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1925-1927; Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1928- 
1944. 

Early volumes described educational systems in most coun- 
tries of the world. The latest ones discussed major problems 
occupying the attention of educators everywhere. 

The Year Book of Education, 1932-1940, 1948—. London: 
University of London Institute of Education. 

Contains annual surveys of education in the major European 
and English-speaking nations. Since 1935 it has included oc- 
casional comparative statistical studies on education in the vari- 
ous countries, such as school population, school finance, costs, 
and teachers’ salaries, not available elsewhere. Discontinued 
1940-1947 because of the war but resumed in 1948. 


FACTS, GENERAL CLASSES 


79. 


Tavenner, Blair. Brief Facts. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


1936. 354p. 
A highly useful, concise, and accurate collection of estab- 


lished facts, arranged by classes. Many of these items, while 
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given also in a good almanac, are more quickly located in this 
book. Sample classes: artistic masterpieces, Bible characters, 
flowers, operas, scenic attractions, water areas. 

See also Almanacs and Yearbooks, and Facts on File (25). 


FOREIGN REFERENCE BOOKS 
The fourth Winchell Supplement (1944-1946) of Mudge (65) 
lists and describes about 200 foreign reference works, then just begin- 
ning to come into this country, noting their previous issues as far back 


as 1939 so as to connect with Mudge. 


GOVERNMENT MANUALS, FEDERAL 
80. United States Government Manual. 1939—. Washington, 


SOVERNMENT MANUALS, STATE 


81. 


D. C.: Government Information Service, Office of Govern- 


ment Reports, 1939-. siden ited Gini 

Annual containing the Constitution, detai s n J g 
tive, judicial and executive branches of the fe eza govern- 
ment, quasi-official agencies, public ee organiza? 
tions, and organization charts. Lists oficials g “a ac tresses, 
activities, services and other material essentia hea in 
for ‘ces from national agencies (including educa- 
formation or services 


tional). 


The Book of the States. 1935- Chicago: The Council of 


State Governments, 19 


ivi units of 
Bienni i yplement, giving data on 
nnial, with annual su] pl » § g 


titutions, elections, legislative organization 
‘am tion, administration, taxation and finance, 
€ iF y me . . 
a the judiciary, historical data, 


on state governments. 


government, 
and procedure, legisl e Foal 
state services including € ee 
rosters of state officials, and bibliograp®) 


COVER 
NM LOCAL 
MENT MANUALS, 1934—. Chicago: International 


N 


82. 


ATIONAL 


83. 


The Municipal Year Book. ~ 
City Managers’ Association, os 

Annual giving iiforination nt 
their personnel (salaries, reti plane 
ministration, trends, tax mtes t ET 
activities including education, 4 


` local governmental units, 
etc.), their finances Cad- 
etc.), municipal 
of officials. 


ICATIONS 


BL. 
JATION PU l , 
soot Washington, D. Gx 


EDUCATION AS 
and Ma nual. 


NEA Handbook nui 
National Education Association, 
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Annual, sometimes having a section on the most up-to-date 
basic facts on education (births, enrollment, length of term, 
per-pupil current expenses, salaries). Summarizes facts and 
plans of state education associations. Presents in detail the his- 
tory, organization, lists of officers, committees, finances, goals, 
activities, publications, services, achievements, etc., about the 
association. Section on world organizations of teachers. 


STATISTICS, REFERENCE BOOKS, NON-EDUCATIONAL 


84. 


85. 


86. 


Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1878—. United States 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce Bureau. Washington, D. C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1878—. 

Annual “digest of data collected by all statistical agencies of 
the national government, as well as those of a considerable 
number of private agencies and several states.” On many items 
comparisons are given for several years, some tables going back 
as far as 1790. 

Not to be confused with the Census Abstract, which every 
ten years presents a digest of data of the decennial census. 
Handbook of Basic Economic Statistics, 1947—. Washington, 
D. C.: Government Statistics Bureau, 1947—. 

A more up-to-date annual than (84) for information on such 
subjects as income, employment, earnings, prices, business indi- 
cators, federal finance, and production. Supplement and re- 
vised edition issued every month. 

Economic Almanac, 1940—. New York: National Industrial 
Conference Board, Inc., 1940—. 

Annual containing up-to-date statistics from governmental 
and private research agencies on population, resources, labor, 
cost of living, prices, wealth, debt, income, consumption, living 
standards, public finance, production, government, etc. 


See also Almanacs and Yearbooks. 


YEARBOOKS, NON-EDUCATIONAL 


87. 


American Year Book. 1910-1919, 1925—. New York: Thomas 
Nelson & Sons. 

Contains signed narrative reviews by experts of the year’s 
events in all important fields, many with bibliographies and 
statistical data. Lists societies and research institutions with 
their addresses. Deals primarily with American progress but 
includes pertinent foreign events. Specific facts are easily lo- 
cated through the index. 


88. The Statesman’s Yearbook. 1864—. New York: The Mac- 


millan Company. 
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Highly valuable for brief descriptions, facts, and statistics, 
other than travel information, for all countries on all phases 
of government, including education, and on all matters of 
interest to government officials. 


See also Almanacs. 


VALUABLE LIBRARY EXPERIENCES 


DIRECTIONS. Twenty exercises to improve your techniques in using refer- 
ence books are listed below. Do only those which present new problems to 
you or which have some special importance for your work. 

Write down in your notes, or in your copy of this book if you have one, 
full bibliographic data on the reference book you used for each exercise. 


E-40. 


E-41. 


E-42. 


E-43, 


FINDING FACTS ON A COMMUNITY 
Select a community, preferably one having a population of 3,000 
or over, in which you, or someone in whom you are interested, 
would like to work in some educational capacity. 
Ca) What was the population of this community at the last census? 
Cb) Give two facts about this community found in two reference 
books other than your census statistics source. 


SELECTING A DICTIONARY FOR A SPECIFIC PURPOSE 
What is the best dictionary in your library to use for finding: 
Ca) History of a word? 

Cb) Slang expressions? 

Ce) Technical words? 


COMPARING DICTIONARIES BY LOOKING UP A RECENTLY COINED 

WORD OR ONE OF UNCERTAIN STANDING 

(a) In the latest editions available of three general dictionaries, 
look up at least one of these words and decide which definition 
is the best for each word chosen, giving your reasons: “gobble- 
dygook” “goona-goona” “peglerized” “semanticist” “wisecrack.” 

Cb) Specifically, what did you learn from this Experience about the 
arrangement and individual peculiarities of each of the three 
dictionaries used? 

COMPARING ENCYCLOPEDIAS FOR CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES AND 


ORGANIZATION 
Look up one of 

pedias, using the latest editions available. 

ments found on the following points: 

(a) Speed with which the gist of the topic is presented. 

Cb) Up-to-dateness of the treatment. 

Cc) Value of the bibliography. 


the topics listed below in three different encyclo- 
Rate each of the treat- 
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E-44, 


E-45. 
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Cd) Specifically, what did you learn from this experience about the 
organization, type of bibliography, and various peculiarities of 
each encyclopedia used? 


Topics 
Atomic Power Psychiatry 
Birth Control Public Health 
Civil Liberties Racial Discrimination 
Communism Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Cost of Living Religious Instruction in Week- 
Democracy Day Schools 
Divorce Sales Taxes 
Freedom of Speech Social Security 
Inhibitions Socialism 
Juvenile Delinquency Socialized Medicine 
Labor Unions Sublimation 
Movie Censorship Teachers’ Salaries 
Nursery Schools Totalitarian Ideology 


Progressive Education 
SELECTING THE APPROPRIATE ENCYCLOPEDIA FOR A SPECIFIC PUR- 
POSE 


Name, citing exactly your authority from one of the references 
in Section VI, the best encyclopedia for: 


(a) Problems and conditions Cd) The social studies 
in England Ce) Science 

(b) Problems and conditions Cf) Your particular field of 
in the United States education 


Cc) Use by children 


SPOTTING A LIKELY NUMBER OF A LIKELY YEARBOOK 
This technique often gives quickly a good treatment, and prob- 
ably a good bibliography, for a problem likely to be treated in the 
numbers of a particular yearbook. 
(a) Which yearbook is best for your particular educational field? 
Cb) Which number of this yearbook, irrespective of date, and 
judging by its title only, seems of most value to you in your 
field? Why? 
Ce) Examine this particular number for five minutes and tell in 
two lines what you got out of leafing through it. 


. SELECTING YEARBOOKS FOR SPECIFIC PURPOSES 


(a) Which yearbook is now best for treating the current status of 
education in the United States and in other countries? 

Cb) What is the most recent number of the annual publication 
specializing in educational supervision, and who publishes it? 

Ce) Where can one always expect to find: 


E-47. 


E-48. 


E-49, 
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1) The requirements for voting in an adjoining state? 

2) Rules for displaying the American flag? 

3) Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address? 
LOCATING DATES OF AN EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION’S ACADEMIC 
SCHEDULE 

Find the opening and closing dates for the present or coming 

academic year as scheduled by your state university, or some other 
leading institution of higher education in your state not familiar to 
you. Try to find the dates for the coming academic year rather than 
the present one if possible. 


LOCATING ANNUAL REPORTS 

(a) Locate a recent annual report issued by some city school system 
or institution of higher education of interest to you. 

(b) Give, with exact citation, one item from this report that was of 


use to you. 


EXPLORING ALMANAC RESOURCES 
Ca) Spend ten minutes each looking through recent issues of The 


World Almanac and Information Please Almanac. 

Cb) List, in order of interest to you, five topics on which you could 
regularly expect to find in both almanacs information of value 
in your educational work. 

Ce) Which almanac seems likely to be of most use to you as an 


educator? Why? 


Experiences E-50 through E-58 present problems involving the use of 


reference books that you will encounter fre 
work. In each case, try to choose the type o 


quently in your educational 
f reference that will provide 


you with an answer in the quickest, most effective way. 


E-50. 


E-51. 


E-52, 


ORIGIN OF WORDS AND EXPRESSIONS 
Find the origin of the following: 


Climate of opinion Snafu 

Cold war Sandwich 
Dollar White elephant 
GI 


MEANING OF WORDS AND EXPRESSIONS 


Give the meaning of the following: 
In loco parentis 


“AWOL” 

Conditioned Narcissistic complex 
Distinguish between “criteria” and “standards. 
ACCENTING 
Place accent marks on the proper syllables of these words: 


Research (noun) 
Survey (noun) 


Adult 
New Orleans 


ape 


E-54. 


E-55. 


E-56. 


E-58. 
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. SPELLING 


Give the correct spelling for the following: 
Plural of “phenomenon” Seige or siege? 
Singular of “data” Seize or sieze? 

Is it correct to spell “enrolment” with one “1”? 


BIOGRAPHICAL DATES 
Give birth and, where applicable, death dates for: 


Ezekiel Cheever Governor of your state 
Emest Horn President of your state university 
Stuart Chase or equivalent institution 


General George Patton, Jr. 


PRONUNCIATION 
Spell the following words phonetically to indicate their correct pro- 
nunciation: 


Arkansas (the river) Either 
Cairo Cll.) Quincy (Mass.) 
Hamtramck (Mich.) Tomato 

USAGE 


(a) Is “data” better used as a singular word or a plural? 
Cb) Is it correct to speak of “contacting” an educator at a convention? — 


+ ILLUSTRATIONS 


Picture of bamboo to use for detail in a design. 
Picture, in color, of Brazil’s flag. 
Pictures, in color if possible, of correct academic costume for the 
holders of Bachelor, Master, and Doctor of Education degrees. 
ABBREVIATIONS AND SIGNS LIKELY TO BE ENCOUNTERED IN EDUCA- 
TIONAL WRITINGS 
Give the meaning of each of the following: 
(a) Abbreviations 

cf. ibid. LS. egal) op. cit. supra vid. 


Cb) Graphs 


(Extending horizontally across a curve chart) 


Cc) Mathematics —W~ oe 


SS 


(d) Maps ==------ 


Draw contour lines. 


Ce) Proofreading on O att # 


` 
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E-59. THE THREE MOST USEFUL REFERENCE BOOKS FOR YOUR MAJOR FIELD 
The purpose of this section is to give you experience in support- 
ing book recommendations by documentary authority, as well as to 
settle on good reference books for your needs. Recommendations 
thus supported are more convincing than those made simply on 
your “say-so.” Your authority may be anything in print Cincluding 
mimeographed material by specialists) that can reasonably be ex- 
pected to carry conviction and that is selective. A library tool such 
as The Education Index is of no value here because it is not selec- 
tive and lists practically every book in the field. You will find this 
experience more valuable if you do not use this book as an authority 
but instead choose a different authority for each of your three refer- 
ence books. 

Include the three separate reference books you consider most 
necessary in your work. They need not all be what are generally 
called reference books, but they should be publications that, like 
a reference book, you will want at your elbow during working hours. 
As you can make only three selections, it would be definitely unwise 
to choose two reference books of the same kind. 

Exclude all reference books that are equally valuable for non- 
educators, such as general encyclopedias or general dictionaries; all 
library tools; all series of books, bulletins, yearbooks (except those 
where each issue is brought up to date and takes the place of the 
preceding ones, e.g, an almanac), association proceedings, and the 
like. A particular number in such a series may be an excellent 
reference book for you, but the series as a whole cannot be con- 


sidered as such a book. 


Chapter XIII 


EVALUATIONS OF BOOKS AND 
OTHER REFERENCES* 


I. NEED OF EVALUATIONS 


AppralsaLs are essential in deciding the worth of a publication 
for purchase, for recommendation, or for use on a particular problem. 
A teacher may ask you to recommend a book that will help her with 
a specific difficulty. Again, you may need to evaluate a popular non- 
educational book for a church group, a club, or a civic organization. 
You may need to know how children regard a particular book written 
for them. In any research, evaluations of references are necessary in 
order to use evidence or proposals contained in the writings of others. 
OF course, one might attempt to estimate the worth of his references 
by reading them. But this alone would be as unwise as trying to ap- 
praise all by one’s self the work of every doctor, lawyer, merchant, 
church member, educational colleague, or government official with 
whom one deals. 

References for which evaluations may be needed are usually of two 
classes: (1) books or other separate publications, and (2) periodical 
articles. This chapter discusses evaluations for both classes. 


II. ESTIMATING THE RELATIVE WORTH OF BOOKS 
AND OTHER SEPARATE PUBLICATIONS 


Book lists, book reviews, discussions, and editorial comments deal- 
ing with a particular publication—all will help one to reach a fair esti- 
mate of it. You can use any of these just as you would use another 

* The first draft of this chapter was read and criticized by Mary B. Brewster, Head, 
and Ida Cohn, Junior Librarian, Reference Section, New York State Library. The 


final draft includes most of their suggested improvements. 
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sce s 
— s judgment which you deem worth considering. All these aids, 
1owever, serve only as guides to be accepted or rejected. The user of 
references needs standards when consulting a person's published state- 
ments just as he does when dealing with the person directly. 


l. BOOK LISTS 


' For evaluation purposes, the appearance of a book's title on a book 
list has the same weight as a personal introduction in ordinary life. 
The worth of that introduction depends solely upon the standing of 
the introducer. A book’s inclusion on a list of repute vouches for it in 
much the same way. Many book lists are the result of hasty and unin- 
telligent hack work and have no particular standing. But lists pre- 
pared by such organizations as the Research Division of the National 
Education Association, the Enoch Pratt Free Library in Baltimore, the 
American Library Association, and those given in the bibliographies of 
educational books or in government documents, by authorities in their 
fields, are of good repute. Until you have cause to change your rating 
or opinion, you can safely consider a book on any such list to be in 


good standing. 


(a) Current Educational Book Lists 


The best current educational book lists are two prepared by the 
Education Department of the Enoch Pratt Free Library in Baltimore* 
each year: 

1) A complete listing of books, monographs, yearbooks, pamphlets, 
and issues of magazines devoted to a single topic in education—history, 
philosophy, psychology, measurement, methods, and administration. 
Textbooks for elementary and secondary schools, courses of study, and 
annual reports of school superintendents are not included. From 1928 
through 1947 this list was published in School and Society, usually in 
the last April issue. Beginning April, 1948, it appears in The Phi 


Delta Kappan. 

This list can save much time i 
lications in different fields of education; 
tional book or pamphlet; and securing the add 


are not well known. 


n: Getting complete check lists of pub- 
locating an obscure educa- 
resses of publishers who 


1 This account was much improved through the aid of the head of the Depart- 


ment of Education, Julia L. Certain. 
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2) A list of outstanding educational books selected and annotated 
by the Education Department with the help of educational specialists. 
This list has appeared yearly since 1924 in NEA Journal. Con- 
sult the index of each volume or, since 1928, The Education Index 
(see Chapter VII). Reprints may be obtained from the Enoch Pratt 
Free Library for a nominal sum. 

For years this list was popularly referred to and indexed as The Sixty 
Educational Books of the year because it always had that number of 
books. But in 1947 its name was changed to Outstanding Educational 
Books of 1947 and listed only fifty books. This new title will continue 
with the number of books in any one year varying as their worth indi- 
cates. 

The selection for this list is so thoroughly and competently done as 
practically to insure that the best educational books of each year are 
finally chosen. But space limitations have reduced the annotations in 
recent years to brief single sentences that often give little idea of the 
merits of their books. 

For locating all other educational book lists, three library tools are 
usually sufficient: 

The Education Index. Full directions in Chapter VII, Section III, 
subhead Book Lists. 

Annual list of publications of the American Library Association 
(91). Some care is necessary to locate the excellent book lists in this 
pamphlet by use of the author and title index when one does not know 
the exact title or the author’s name in advance. Examples of index 
entries not likely to occur to the user offhand: Books About Jobs, 
Italian Books for American Libraries, List of Swedish Books, Sixty 
Educational Books. However, a short list of subject definitions guides 
one to the general subject under which he is likely to find a particular 
type of reference. 

Bibliographic Index (14). This enters book lists under the head 
Bibliography, with such subheads as Best Books, Inexpensive Books, 
Rare Books. Other lists are included with other bibliographies under 
their proper topical headings. The only way to identify a book list 
under its topic is to see whether the title contains the word “book” or 
“books.” Most of such educational book lists here are under some head 
starting with the word “education” or “educational.” 
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Cb) Book Lists on Non-educational Topics or Problems 


General lists are most easily located through Readers’ Guide (40) 
under the heading of Books and Reading, especially the subheads Best 
Books and Bibliography. The Cumulative Book Index (6) gives un- 
der the heading Books and Reading a number of references that are 
really book lists or contain such lists. There are “see also” references 
to particular divisions, e.g., Children’s Literature. 

To locate a list for a specific purpose, c.g, Spring Books or Gift 
Books, or on a particular topic, e.g., Chemistry, look under the likely 
heading. In both of these cases, if a considerable number of entries 
appear under the heading, scan all of them and examine closely those 
under the subhead Bibliography. 

For book lists in technical and special fields, some of which are more 
or less educational, use Bibliographic Index (14), International Index 
to Periodicals (29), or such special library aids as The Agricultural 
Index (9), Engineering Index (24), and The Industrial Arts Index 
(28), Bibliographic Index enters book lists under the following heads: 
Books and Reading; Bibliography, subhead Best Books; and various 
main subject heads, e.g., Economics. It has “see also” references to 
such heads as Reading Lists, Literature, and Book Selection. The 
special indexes, e.g, The Industrial Arts Index, use also the head 
Books and Reading, but have fewer “see also” references. 

Lists of British books are issued semimonthly by the National Book 


League of London. These lists are compiled by experts and sponsored 
d with the various subjects. A subject index 


by organizations concerne 
ists are prepared and old ones 


is published from time to time as new ] 
revised. See your reference librarian for present possibilities. 
The outstanding lists of the best books of all time are conveniently 


given in: 
89. Lee, Jasper. Have You Read 100 Great Books? New York: 


Jasper Lee Company, 1946. 79p. 
Includes the list of books published 1922-1944 considered 


outstanding by Life magazine. 
For lists of the most popular books or best sellers wp to 1945, see: 


90. Hackett, Alice P. Fifty Years of Best Sellers, 1895-1945. New 
York: R. R. Bowker Company, 1945. viii ++ 140p. 


Full lists in several classifications for period given, with 
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interesting data on many earlier best sellers. Good brief treat- 
ments of the structure and subjects of such books. Selected 
bibliography. 

The reference librarian can provide best seller lists for later years. 
The book section of the Sunday edition of any large newspaper, e.g., 
The New York Times or New York Herald Tribune, usually has a 
chart of best sellers for the past week classified as fiction and non- 
fiction. 


Cc) Book Lists for a Particular Class of Reader 


Such lists for educational groups will sometimes be found by using 
The Education Index or Bibliographic Index as in subsection (a), 
preceding. Those for non-educational groups can be located by simi- 
larly employing Readers’ Guide or Bibliographic Index as in (a) and 
Cb), preceding. The best source, however, is the pamphlet cited be- 
low, although some of its entries require some work to find. Any li- 
brary you use will have a copy of this pamphlet. 


91. American Library Association. Books and Pamphlets on Li- 
brary Work. Chicago: American Library Association. Revised 
annually. 

Gives full bibliographic data with excellent brief descriptions 
of all Association publications in print. Indicates clearly recent 
publications and those shortly to be released or in preparation. 


Cd) Authoritative Book Lists Regularly Revised and Systemati- 
cally Supplemented between Revisions 


The four here given are of great value to educators. Details on 
(95) will be found in (91). The other three lists are fully described 
in the similar pamphlet issued annually by The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, available in any library having the book lists. 


92. Children’s Catalog. New York: The H. W. Wilson Company. 
New editions every five years. Annual supplements cumu- 
lated during periods between editions. 
93. Standard Catalog for High School Libraries. New York: The 
H. W. Wilson Company. 
New editions about every five years. Semiannual supple- 
ments cumulated with annual supplements each year, usually 
in September. 
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94. Standard Catalog for Public Libraries. New York: The H. W. 
Wilson Company. 

Annual supplements cumulated till new edition about every 
four years. 

95. American Library Association Cor “A. L. A.”) Catalog. Chi- 
cago: American Library Association. 

Supplements every five years. Further supplemented by the 
Association's semimonthly, The Booklist, compiled by its staff 
after selection on the basis of votes by many librarians, with 
annual index in August issue. 


In dealing with any of these four extensive lists, try to get the latest 
full edition so you will have fewer supplements to canvass. 


2. ABSTRACTS 

For evaluation purposes, an abstract should not be confused with 
a book review. An abstract is customarily a concise listing or summary 
of the main facts, ideas, conclusions, or methods of a published work 
or manuscript. The user of any abstract would be greatly helped if 
it stated whether or not the treatment yields true or justified conclu- 
sions. However desirable such discrimination may be, it is practically 
never found in any available abstracts of educational writings. In 
contrast, a book review involves much more, as Subsection 3, follow- 
ing, will make plain. 

To locate educational abstracts, use Education Abstracts (23) for 
publications issued in the years 1936-1944. From 1929 to 1935 and 
from 1945 on, look up Abstracts, Educational, in The Education In- 


dex (Chapter VID. 


EA CHARACTERISTICS OF A GOOD BOOK REVIEW 


Ca) A good book review gives an accurate description of the book. 
This covers the book’s purpose, the author's point of view, the exact 
ncise statement of the contents, and signifi- 
The description will be more effective if 
fully chosen solely for the purpose of 
viewer. Such description enables the 


hether he will continue read- 
or the book 


scope of the whole, a co 
cant features or omissions. 
it sparingly uses quotations skill 
making specific points by the re 
reader of the review to decide at once w. 
ing the review, let alone going on to examine other reviews 


itself. 
Cb) It definitely evaluates the book and clearly indicates the review- 
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er's relation to the appraisal. Either of two attitudes or points of view 
is permissible for a book reviewer: 

1) The reviewer may try simply to give his impressions of or feel- 
ings toward the book. This approach may be highly useful if he makes 
clear that he attempts only this, and if he gives some of his reasons 
for such attitudes. For example, it makes all the difference in the 
world whether the reviewer is an intimate friend of the author and 
writes the review at the author's request, or whether the reviewer has 
issued a competing book. The fact that a given review is unsigned 
indicates the reviewer's probable attitude. In this country, such a re- 
view usually is commissioned by the author or publisher. This is the 
chief reason why The Education Index (Chapter VII) lists few un- 
signed book reviews. In some foreign periodicals of high journalistic 
standards, the London Times, for example, unsigned book reviews 
are as reliable as any other reviews. 

2) The reviewer may try to be impartial and impersonal and to 
indicate his bent. Although it is practically impossible for any re- 
viewer to be wholly impartial, he can at least try to protect his readers 
from his biases. A review striving to be impartial will further show 
whether or not the book: Meets a real need in its field. Has an ac- 
ceptable purpose and point of view. Has accomplished its avowed 
purpose. Has adequately presented its facts and ideas. Has included 
all the mechanical aids necessary for achieving the purpose of the 
book. Has satisfactory supporting evidence for each conclusion or 
makes clear which conclusions are merely the opinions of the author. 

The review will be all the better if it compares the book with simi- 
lar books in the same field and quotes the estimates of other reviewers. 

Ce) It is pointed and hence reasonably short. One reading of a sat- 
isfactory printed review should leave the reader without doubt as to 
whether the reviewer considers the book excellent, good, mediocre, 
or poor with reference to its success in achieving its real purpose. 
Such a review omits platitudes, unnecessary introductory statements, 
or superfluous words. It scrupulously avoids statements intelligible 
only to the reviewer or to one who has already read the book. 

While no arbitrary length can be set, a review of much over 600 
to 750 words is unlikely to be satisfactory. Short reviews are espe- 
cially welcome to the reader who wishes to consult reviews of several 
books, or several reviews of one book. Also, periodicals cannot allot 
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much space to any one review. If the reviewer cannot do a good job 
in small compass, his powers of evaluation, which involve a high de- 
gree of discrimination, should be challenged. 

Cd) It leaves the reader with a definite conclusion as to the book's 
value for his needs. When a review is put to practical use, the read- 
er's conclusion can take any one of four forms: 1) The book is cer- 
tain to have items he needs. 2) The book is likely to have such items. 
3) It is doubtful whether the book has them. 4) The book certainly 
does not have them. As soon as the reader reaches any one of these 
four conclusions from a review, he can at once decide whether or not 
it will pay him to examine the book itself. If he has a number of 
other good references, he should look up this book only when it is 
certain to have new materials or value. Should he be in great need of 
ideas, information, or data, he can profitably take chances on examin- 
ing any promising book or even a doubtful one. 


4. WAYS OF EVALUATING A BOOK REVIEW 

(a) Consider how many of the characteristics of a good book re- 
view it has, and to what extent, using the criteria in 3, preceding. 

For evaluating reviews ofa professional book in education, use may 
be made of a score card devised by Rea J. Steele, who characterizes 
the card as measuring “completeness of detail” rather than “depth of 
treatment.” The score card appears in her article, entitled “Book Re- 
viewing Adequacy of Certain Periodicals in the Field of Higher Edu- 
cation,” in Peabody Journal of Education, 19: pp. 280-289, March, 
1942. It also appears in an article by Lucy Fay, entitled “Some Col- 
lege Library Investigations at Columbia University,” in College and 
Research Libraries, 5: pp- 207-216, June, 1944. 

Cb) Guard against bias in the reviewer. The questionable value 
of an unsigned review has been pointed out in 3, (b), preceding. 
Even in the case of a signed review, the user will always need to 
ask how disinterested the reviewer is. Institutional jealousy or timid- 
ity may make a reviewer unfair or afraid to write candidly on books 
written at other institutions. The expert in a field is very likely to 
have a book in that area. Theoretically, he is the best man to review 
another author's book on that subject. Practically, it is often very 
hard for him to do justice to a competing book. If he wishes his own 
book to sell, he is likely to be extremely cautious in writing unfavor- 
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ably about a rival publication. Some reviews are shot through with 
the effects of friendship and other loyalties hard to detect. Some re- 
viewers have personal idiosyncrasies which color their estimates. All 
in all, the more you know about a field and the men in it—consulting 
the biographical dictionaries when necessary (see Chapter XX)—the 
more you can guard against bias in book reviews. 

(c) Consider the periodical in which the review appears. Periodi- 
cals differ markedly in their standards for book reviews. Obviously, 
no rating of periodicals in this aspect can be put permanently into print 
here. One has to learn what these differences are from personal ex- 
perience and from whatever he can secure from the reference librar- 
ian and faculty members. However, you need pay little attention to 
reviews in any periodical which are consistently favorable to the books 
they cover. 

Cd) Consider the author of the review. This criterion is not infal- 
lible, since even the best reviewers may sometimes let down on their 
performance. Furthermore, if this rule is followed too closely, you are 
likely to overlook some very fine work by beginning reviewers. In 
general, however, you can have the same confidence in a review by 
an educator of established reputation in the area involved that you 
have in the judgment of a physician regarded as outstanding in his 
field. 

The foregoing suggestions are easiest to apply in using books on 
subjects with which you are familiar. Because you know something 
about the writers of such books, you can detect bias readily. On un- 
familiar educational topics, and still more on non-educational ones, 
you will have no such equipment for estimating the worth of a book 
review. In these last two cases you will have to ask the reference li- 
brarian or specialists about the author, or the book review, or the book 
itself, rate the book by the character of some book list or bibliography 
including it, or read several reviews of it. 


5. WRITING BOOK REVIEWS 


There are a number of treatments on the writing of book reviews. 
They have appeared in periodical articles, in chapters in books on 
writing as a profession, and occasionally in a book specializing on such 
writing. The best of these treatments have lists of periodicals that will 
accept certain types of reviews or reviews of books on certain subjects. 
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Such lists soon become out of date. To find the best current refer- 
ences, consult: the library consultant or reference librarian; an Eng- 
lish professor who has his students write book reviews; or the proper 
faculty member of a school of journalism. 


6. EDITORIAL COMMENT AND DISCUSSION IN PERIODICALS 


Excellent discussions of merits of books are often found in editorial 
comment and discussions in periodicals likely to be interested in the 
books you are evaluating. Such treatments are unlikely to be impar- 
tial, however, for they usually are intended to induce people to read 
the book in question or expose an outstanding weakness or an errone- 
ous viewpoint. That is, these treatments are likely to be promotional, 
highly eulogistic, or extremely critical of certain parts of the book. 
They may set you to thinking about the worth of the book, but they 
seldom will give you a comprehensive view of it. 


II. HOW TO LOCATE EVALUATIONS OF BOOKS 
AND OTHER SEPARATE PUBLICATIONS 


It is unprofitable to use this section before at least skimming the 


previous sections of the chapter. 


l. BOOK REVIEWS 

To find reviews of a given book with minimum effort, begin by 
ascertaining: 

Type of book. Reviews of the various types, such as popular books, 
ation Cincluding special subjects), textbooks, subscrip- 
eign books, are to be found in 
k for each type are discussed 


books on educ 
tion books, children’s books, and for 


different places. The places to loo 


later in this section. 

Date of publication. Reviews of the book may be expected in that 
year and a year or so later. Keep in mind this publication-date re- 
quirement when using the following notes on reviews for different 
types of books. 


Author’s name. given in 


Observe the precautions on this item, 
Chapter IV, Section III, for a person or an organization as the case 
may be. Find this name in the easiest way. Perhaps the book itself 
is at hand. Consult the reference librarian; look under likely subject 
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heads in lists of books published at about the same date, e.g., in The 
Education Index (Chapter VII). The author’s name is necessary be- 
cause indexes will enter reviews of his books under it. 

Approximate knowledge of the title of the book will be all to the 
good. Knowing the exact title will be still better. But it is wholly un- 
necessary to secure the exact title before beginning to look for reviews 
since author and publication date are sufficient for identifying a re- 
view in any index or listing. 


(a) Books on Education 


These include not only publications on the theory and practice of 
education as a profession, but on the same and similar items for any 
particular subject or educational interest, such as Arithmetic, Social 
Studies, Curriculum, School Support, and Classes for Exceptional 
Children. 

Since 1928, all such reviews, save those of elementary and high 
school textbooks, are listed (but not evaluated) by The Education In- 
dex. See Chapter VII, Section UI, subhead Book Reviews. For edu- 
cational and other textbooks, see (d), following, in this chapter. 

Before 1929, The Book Review Digest (17) covered the more im- 
portant educational books. For locating reviews of educational books 
before 1929 not listed by it, there is no easy procedure. Such reviews 
are most likely to be found in educational periodicals covering the 
field of the book. Examples: For a book review in secondary educa- 
tion, try The School Review; for one in elementary education, try 
The Elementary School Journal. The annual cumulation of such a 
periodical usually indexes signed reviews in some way, as does a sepa- 
rate index. 

In the spring of 1947, the Educators’ Book Club of Albany, New 
York, started a service of furnishing members each month with sev- 
eral excellent signed reviews of new educational books. Each review 
is a single-spaced, mimeographed page. 


(b) Popular Books on All Topics 


For reviews of all such books, start with The Book Review Digest 


(17). 
Reviews of recent popular books, which appear before the monthly 
issues of The Book Review Digest are available, can be expected very 
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promptly in the Sunday book sections of city newspapers. The most 
important of these Sunday sections are ultimately covered by The 
Book Review Digest. Two of the best are those issued by The New 
York Times and New York Herald Tribune. All the Times reviews 
can ultimately be located through The New York Times Index (178) 
under Books, subhead Reviews, indexed by both author and title. The 
Times also has a daily book review, sometimes of a book that will also 
be reviewed by others in the Sunday section. The latter reviews are 
listed in The Times Index. 


Cc) Technical Books 
To find reviews of such books, use Technical Book Review Index 


(47), 
Cd) Textbooks 


For reviews of textbooks there is, unfortunately, no one place to 
look and no special index covers such evaluations. The only textbook 
reviews listed by The Education Index (Chapter VII) deal with text- 
books for the college level gn Education as a professional subject, 
or something similar. This list includes books on methods of teach- 
ing, curriculum aspects, and the psychological and sociological bases, 
for all individual subjects like English or Chemistry. To find reviews 
of primary school, elementary school, or high school texts, one can only 
look in periodicals likely to deal with the subject matter field treated. 
Examples: Elementary school texts are likely to be reviewed in The 
Elementary School Journal; high school texts in The School Review; 
an English text in a suitable English educational journal; a history 
text in a similar historical periodical for teachers. 

The publisher of a text and his regional representatives are likely 
to keep lists of reviews of that publication. It may be possible to ob- 
tain from them such a list, or even the reviews themselves, for a par- 
ticular book. They are likely, of course, to give out only favorable re- 
views and only commendatory excerpts from other reviews if they cite 


the latter at all. 


Ce) Subscription Books 


These are publications, such as encyclopedias, reference books, and 
other sets of books, sold by subscription in advance or by canvassers. 
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Such books are seldom or never satisfactorily reviewed in periodicals. 
Yet teachers and other educators are often asked to pass judgment on 
their merits. The standard source for reviews of these books is: 


96. Subscription Books Bulletin. Chicago: American Library As- 
sociation, 1930—. 

Strictly speaking, not an index, this contains the reviews 
themselves which describe the books and fearlessly and care- 
fully appraise them. Issued quarterly. Indexing is cumulative 
in the October issue of each year, back to January 1 with four- 
year periods which began in 1942, 1946, etc. 


Subscription books known as reference books are also evaluated 
from time to time in Consumers’ Research Bulletin, issued monthly by 
Consumers’ Research, Inc., Washington, N. J. Some issues are con- 
fidential, for subscribers only, but the general issues are available to 
anyone and will contain these evaluations. Many libraries have the 
general issues. 


CE) Children’s Books 


Reviews of such books will be found in the same places as those for 
other books of the same general type; popular books as in (b), pre- 
ceding, and the Sunday book sections of large newspapers often have 
sections on reviews of children’s books; supplementary readers and the 
like will be reviewed in the same places as elementary school texts. 


See (d), preceding. 
(g) Foreign Books 


Reviews of some important foreign books in English or English 
translations will be found in the same places as American books of 
their kind. For sources of reviews of other foreign books see Mudge 
and supplements (65) under the heading Periodicals, subhead Book 
Reviews. 


2. EDITORIAL COMMENT AND DISCUSSIONS 


These items in The New York Times are fully covered under au- 
thor and subject in its index. No other paper has any such index nor 
is there an index listing editorial comment and discussions for any 
group of newspapers. The only thing to do is to seek such items in 
the type of periodical most likely to be interested in the topic con- 
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cerned. Some periodicals other than newspapers may have indexes 
that will help to locate the items. Examples: A good book on great 
public issues, including educational, will be discussed editorially and 
in letters to the editor in every significant non-technical periodical, ed- 
ucational or lay, and in every alert newspaper in the country. A book 
on mathematics would seldom receive comment in any educational 
periodical except one devoted to mathematics or science or to the ap- 
plications of these subjects in vocations. The School Review and The 
Elementary School Journal comment editorially and discuss matters 
in their respective fields which are raised by other articles and publi- 
cations. 


J PERIODICAL ARTICLES 


Sometimes a book arouses so much interest that periodical articles, 
as well as regular reviews, are written about it. Such articles will be 
indexed like any other article (Chapter VI). Unfortunately, the arti- 
cle’s title alone will not always indicate just what book is being dis- 
cussed. A periodical covering the same subject matter as the book 
will most likely contain such articles. Thus one would expect any 
outstanding book on Juvenile Delinquency to have at least one article 
about it in Parents’ Magazine. 


IV. EVALUATING PERIODICAL ARTICLES 


The same general principles hold for evaluations of periodical arti- 
cles as for those of books. The Education Index (Chapter VID each 
month lists thousands of educational articles—good, bad, and indiffer- 
ent—necessarily without the slightest hint as to their relative worth. 
In evaluating these articles, finding an estimate corresponding to a 
book review would be of great help. No such aid is available on any 
appreciable scale. Abstracts exist for different fields, such as biology, 
social studies, psychology, and engineering, but these usually list only 
the contents of articles and give little or no evaluation. About the 
only helpful appraisals of periodical articles appear in editorial com- 
ment, discussion, other articles, and annotated lists of recommended 
articles in educational journals or those of groups like the Educators’ 
Book Club of Albany, New York. Finding such an appraisal of any 


given article, in any such sources, is purely a matter of chance. 
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V. LOCATING EVALUATIONS OF PERIODICAL ARTICLES 


Save for articles sure to be commented on widely and promptly, 
search for evaluations is usually profitless. The little that can be done 
is stated here. 

Any printed evaluation of a periodical article is likely to appear sev- 
eral months later in the same periodical, unless the first article was 
highly controversial. In the latter event, the editor may have sched- 
uled a statement of the other side of the case to appear in the number 
preceding, or in the same number, or soon afterward. In all three 
instances each of the two writers may have seen his opponent's article 
in advance and hence will give some evaluation of it in his own pres- 
entation. Much the same is true of other instances where a criticism 
of an article is likely to be found in a journal which opposes the point 
of view of the journal that published the article. Example: One 
would expect a particularly clever and forceful article advocating con- 
servative curricula and teaching methods to be answered in the maga- 
zine Progressive Education. 


VALUABLE LIBRARY EXPERIENCES 


DIRECTIONS. (a) Write down a topic or problem on which you need to 
look up book references or to read some assigned books. (b) Before start- 
ing to look for reviews of any book, decide exactly why you need them. 
For example, your need may be: (1) You wish to select for intensive 
study the best of several competing references in your list of books, or 
(2) You have a promising book title but the book is not in the library 
and you wish to decide whether to borrow or buy it. 


E-60. FINDING BOOK REVIEWS 


(a) Book on Education 

1) Write down full bibliographic data for a reference to an 
education book Cor other separate publication), published 
between 1929 and two years ago, that seems promising for 
your topic or problem. 

2) Using the suggestions in this chapter, locate references for 
not more than five reviews of this book. 

3) Write down full bibliographic data for each review and 
where you found the data. 


E-61. 


E-62. 
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(b) Textbook for Public Schools 

1) Write down full bibliographic data for some textbook to 
be used in elementary school, junior high school, or senior 
high school—one you would consider seriously if selecting 
a text for such a school. It will be best to take a text in some 
subject you know fairly well. 

2) Write down the exact reference for a review of this text- 
book and how you found the reference. Choose the book 
first and then find the review, otherwise you will miss the 
chief value of the procedure. 

Ce) Non-educational Book 

1) Write down full bibliographic data for some non-educa- 
tional book that you have never read but would like to read 
for discussion at a club, church, or fraternal meeting. 

2) See how many references to reviews of this book you can 
locate in ten minutes. Write down the number of refer- 


ences and where you found them. 


EVALUATION OF A BOOK BY ITS APPEARANCE ON SEVERAL GOOD BOOK 

LISTS 

(a) Choose a particular school level or community group for whom 
you would like to know how to select good standard books on 
your problem or in your major field and related areas. 

(b) Judging from titles only, find references for three promising 
book lists for the group given in (a). Then write full biblio- 
graphic data for the three lists and tell how you found the 
references. 

Cc) Find the three lists and from the first write down full biblio- 
graphic data for a likely book for your group. 

(d) See whether the title selected in (c) appears on your other two 
book lists, and write down the answer. 


EVALUATING BOOK REVIEWS 


(a) Single Review 


1) Choose one of your reviews found in E-60, (a), 2). 


2) In the light of the criteria for book reviews given in this 
chapter, write: the strong points of this review; its weak- 
nesses; whether you consider it biased, with your reasons. 
If you find yourself unable to answer about bias, write 
down the information you need to be able to decide. 

ing Book Reviews 
A gm din E-60, (a), 2), select the 


1) From your list of reviews foun e 
three likely to have the most widely divergent points of 


W. 


view. 
2) Before looking at the book, but after you have read the 
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three reviews, write down your ranking of them from 
best to poorest, with your reasons for these rankings. 

3) Read enough of the book to form a tentative judgment of 
it and its worth. Was your ranking on the review you 
considered best correct? If not, why not? Write up this 
item. 


E-63, FINDING EDITORIAL COMMENT AND DISCUSSIONS FOR A BOOK 


E-64. 


Write the names of three periodicals most likely to make editorial 
comment on the book you chose in E-60, (a), 1), or give space to 
letters and discussions on it. Rank the periodicals in order of likeli- 
hood, and give your reasons. 


WRITING A BOOK REVIEW 


This section should not be attempted until E-61, 62, and 63 have 
been thoroughly done. 


(a) 


(b) 


Ce 


w 


(d) 


Ce) 


(9) 


Write down full bibliographic data for a book which meets 

these specifications: 

1) You have not read it. 

2) You have not read a review of it and will not read one until 
you have written your review. 

3) You would be interested in writing a review of it, say for 
your home paper, a college periodical, or an educational 
journal. 

Prepare a list of items that a good book review should include, 

using the material in this chapter but making your own organi- 

zation. 

Before taking any notes on the items you listed in (b), spend 

an hour glancing through the book, selecting the parts that 

will furnish the information you want, and marking these. 

If you own the book, mark the places in it; if not, mark with 

slips of paper as described in Chapter XI, Section IV. 

Then, on half sheets of paper, take down the notes you finally 

decide are needed, putting each distinct idea, point, or quota- 

tation on a separate sheet. Each sheet should carry the number 
of the page in the book on which the item appears or is based. 

Use only one side of each sheet. 

Lay the sheets out where you can see all of them at one time. 

Study them and shift them until some organization plan is 

shaped in your mind. Continue until you have a satisfactory 

organization for making the points you consider your review 
should emphasize. 

Arrange your notes so they will show, in a different color, this 

final organization clearly, adding any additional needed head- 
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ings and segregating the notes you first thought you would 
need but now find are not necessary. 

Note: Exercises (d) through (f) should not require more 
than two hours to do. 

Cg) Write out your review, according to the outline made in C£), 
using only one side of each sheet of paper. Keep clearly in 
mind the standards for a good book review given in this chap- 
ter. 

Complete the review with the bibliographic data for the 
book in the form usually given in some periodical in which you 
might wish to have the review published. This step Cg) should 
not require more than an hour. 

Ch) If an instructor looks over your review, it should be accom- 
panied by all your notes. 

Note: By following these steps you should be able to produce 

a satisfactory first draft of your review. How much additional time 

you will need to spend on condensing, polishing, and strengthening 

your work will depend upon your previous experience in writing 
and upon the standard of excellence you wish to attain. 


+ hapter XIV 


PUBLICATIONS OF EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATIONS 


Propasty the best primary record of American education is to be 
found in the publications of voluntary educational associations. Often 
these publications are an indispensable complement to the reports of 
state education departments and the United States Office of Educa- 
tion. They record, discuss, and interpret American educational prob- 
lems, issues, developments, trends, ideals, thinking, and experience. 

Unlike official government publications, those issued by the asso- 
ciations reveal the conflicts and reactions of theorists and practitioners 
to what was officially sanctioned at any particular time. This signal 
contribution has been rendered by association publications for over a 
hundred years. State educational associations have existed since 1845; 
the National Education Association since 1857. The American Coun- 
cil on Education, organized in 1918, has become an important source 
of deliberative, scholarly, and scientific educational publications. 
Media for the expression of minority opinion have been provided by 
such associations as the American Federation of Teachers, commonly 
called the Teachers Union, and the Progressive Education Association, 
now the American Education Fellowship, which were started in 1916 
and 1919 respectively. The National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion, with several changes in name since 1895, has contributed much 
to the scientific study of education. 

From its very nature, an association’s publications will often em- 
body considerable pleading, advocacy, and propaganda. Its chief func- 
tion is to promote education and to influence public policy affecting 
education. Hence, many of the publications, particularly those of 

* The first draft of this chapter was read and criticized by Fannie Goldstein, 
Assistant Librarian, Education, Reference Section, New York State Library. The 


final draft includes most of her suggested improvements. 
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state associations, are prepared for a specific purpose at a particular 
time. In consequence, few state associations have preserved all their 
publications, much less fully listed or adequately indexed them. A 
marked shift from special pleading to more objective presentation is 
noticeable in the association publications of the last thirty years. This 
change is largely due to the influence and example of the National 
Education Association, especially since it started its research division 
in 1922, Before then the publications of that association contain 
mostly opinion, discussion, subjective reasoning, and impressions of 
education. In contrast, the Association is today an important pro- 
ducer of research, factual summaries, bibliographies, deliberative re- 
ports, investigations, and various other reports. On such matters as 
teachers’ salaries, personnel practices, school finance, up-to-date sta- 
tistics on education, current school practices, and new developments 
in education, it is now an accepted and authoritative source. 


I. LOCATING STATE ASSOCIATION PUBLICATIONS 


Scope. Most state educational associations publish an annual vol- 
ume of proceedings, a magazine or official journal, and occasional 
pamphlets, bulletins, reports and monographs. A few of the larger 
associations have issued studies that can be justly called researches. 
Their proceedings record committee reports, action taken, resolutions 
proposed and what became of them, addresses, and association activ- 
ities. Largely replaced since 1900 by the official journal, the proceed- 


ings contain the most complete record of nineteenth century educa- 
tional developments and activities. 


l. PROCEEDINGS 


To locate the proceedings of a 
determine the changes in name an 
ciation operated under a certain name. These two questions can be 


settled by consulting a history of the organization. If no history can 
be found, try the association headquarters for the information. Con- 
itles are very much alike. 


fusion sometimes arises when association ti 
Example: Watch for both California Teachers Association and Cali- 
fornia State Teachers Association when using indexes. 

Three sources for locating proceedings under a given name for cer- 


state educational association, first 
d the dates during which the asso- 
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tain dates are: (1) The serial catalog of your state library or state 
university library may list all of them, but may not have copies for 
every year. (2) Union List of Serials (54) will probably give a fairly 
complete listing and where known volumes are shelved. Example: 
To locate a complete set of the proceedings of the New York State 
Teachers Association from 1845 to 1913, one must use the Library of 
Congress, the New York State Library, and the New York City Pub- 
lic Library. None of these libraries has a complete set of volumes, but 
their combined holdings constitute one, except for seven different 
years. (3) The headquarters of the association may have a file of pro- 
ceedings, at least for recent years. For current names and addresses 
of these state associations, consult the latest NEA Handbook and 
Manual (83) or the latest Educational Directory (108), Part 4. 

State association publications have had very little indexing. Some 
of those issued from 1899 to 1906 were indexed in Wyer and Lord’s 
annual Bibliography of Education in Educational Review, beginning 
in April, 1900. From 1907 to 1932 some were indexed in Bulletins 
of the United States Office of Education which had the following 
changes in title: 1907-1912, Bibliography of Education; 1912-1921, 
Monthly Record of Current Educational Publications; 1921-1932, 
Record of Current Educational Publications. 

Many associations no longer publish an annual volume of pro- 
ceedings. For example, the New York State Teachers Association 
discontinued this form in 1914, the material now generally appearing 
in the Association magazine. 


2. STATE ASSOCIATION JOURNALS 


Any search for these periodicals involves two difficulties: (1) Dur- 
ing the nineteenth century the official journal was frequently pub- 
lished privately. (2) The name of the official journal usually has 
been changed many times. These two obstacles can easily be over- 
come by referring to an account of the association’s history. If no such 
record is available, consult Sheldon E. Davis’ Educational Periodicals 
during the Nineteenth Century (United States Office of Education 
Bulletin, 1919, No. 28). Once the different names of the official 
journal are known, the serial indexes (Chapter VI) and Union List 
of Serials (54) can be used to locate the desired journals in libraries. 

All state associations except Nevada now have official journals 
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whose present names can be ascertained from America’s Educational 
Press (the Educational Press Association yearbook) (50), or NEA 
Handbook and Manual (83). i r 

The indexing of the official journals of state associations is as lim- 
ited as that of the proceedings. Save for some provided by the Ohio 
File (34), the writers have found no such indexing prior to 1929. In 
contrast, since 1929 The Education Index (Chapter VID has par- 
tially indexed some of these journals and the Ohio File has given spe- 
cial attention to them. At this writing The Education Index includes 
state association journals for Arizona, California, Illinois, Iowa, Ken- 
tucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Texas, Virginia, and Wisconsin. Some as- 
sociations prepare annual indexes to their own journals. 


3. OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


; Locating all other publications of state associations is practically 
impossible, even when one knows titles, authors’ names, or both. A 
few associations send all their publications to The H. W. Wilson 
C : P ; 
ompany for indexing; these items are listed in The Vertical File 
Service Catalog (48) and/or The Education Index (Chapter VID. 
F Seapine ee 
ew associations have kept a record of all their separate ublications. 
: k epee H ; 
Sometimes these are mentioned in the association’s journal. Occasion- 
ally certain publications can be found listed under the name of the or- 
ganization in Bulletin of the Public Affairs Information Service (38) 


and The Cumulative Book Index (6). 


II. SEARCHING FOR NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION PUBLICATIONS * 


l. ORGANIZATION OF THE ASSOCIATION 

Finding the publications of the Association requires a knowledge of 
its organization. From 1857 to 1870 it was the undepartmentalized 
National Teachers’ Association. In the latter year it inaugurated a 
departmental system of organization. From 1870 to 1906 it was 
known as the National Educational Association, and from 1906 to 
date it has been called the National Education Association. In 1870 


1 This section has been markedly improved by the careful criticism given by the 


Association’s Research Division. 
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departments were established for superintendence, normal schools, 
elementary schools, and higher education. Since then the number of 
departments has increased to twenty-nine, most of which have pub- 
lications of their own. In addition, the Association has a number of 
commissions and committees that have issued separate publications. 
To find a description of the present organization and its historical 
development, consult NEA Handbook and Manual (83), latest 


edition. 


2. TYPES OF PUBLICATIONS 


The publications of the National Education Association are of two 
general types: (a) Those of the parent association issued by the staff 
or by committees, councils, and commissions. Cb) Those of the de- 
partments issued by their staffs or committees. Often there are joint 
publications from these two major sources. The current publication 
program always appears in the latest edition of NEA Handbook and 
Manual (83). 

The publications of the association as a whole include: The annual 
volume of Proceedings, covering the association as a whole as well as 
each department and including a historical note; the monthly Journal 
of the National Education Association (NEA Journal); NEA News; 
The Public and Education; Legislative News Flash; Defense Bulletin; 
Research Bulletin; reports of special committees and commissions 
usually published in separate pamphlet form; a long list of printed 
and mimeographed materials planned to aid teachers and school ad- 
ministrators in their regular work—reading lists, bibliographies, sum- 
maries of lay periodical articles, material concerning public relations, 
and particularly educational legislation; and many brief pieces inci- 
dental to securing and keeping its large membership. Every active 
agency of the Association usually employs all these forms of publica- 
tion in one way or another, as the Educational Policies Commission 
is doing at this writing. 

The publishing activities of the different departments vary greatly. 
Some departments have only a few pages in the annual volume of 
the Proceedings, while others issue bulletins, yearbooks, and numer- 
ous materials of their own. A glance through Section 5, following, 
will show which departments are most active in getting out pub- 
lications. 
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3. COMPLETE LISTS OF PUBLICATIONS 


Since January 1, 1929, almost all publications of the National Edu- 
cation Association, its departments, committees, and commissions have 
been listed by The Education Index (Chapter VII). A few mimeo- 
graphed releases are also included. Separate articles in the Proceed- 
ings and yearbooks are also indexed. 

The Education Index listing runs as follows: Publications by or 
about the association as a whole are entered directly after the main 
heading National Education Association. Then come subheads for 
the various departments, under which their publications are listed. 
These subheads, alphabetically arranged, consist of the names of the 
commissions, committees, departments, and divisions. Departments 
whose names have been changed or have for various reasons acquired 
special autonomy are usually listed with their publications as main 
headings. Example: The American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, formerly the Department of Superintendence. Both the new 
and the old names of such departments are entered as subheads under 
National Education Association, with a cross reference to the proper 
main head. An article from the Proceedings or from a yearbook is 
listed under the main head of author's name or a suitable subject. 

Locating documents of the Association published before 1929 is 
often difficult since no one list contains them all and many were 
never indexed anywhere. All information on the indexing for those 
early years possessed by the authors is noted with each publication or 
department in the following sections. 

A classified list of currently available publications can be found in 


the latest edition of NEA Handbook and Manual (83). This list 
ications of the last decade and those still available in 
n. It also lists 


classifies publ 
stock by subject and the agency issuing the publicatio 
the publications issued by the Association or its agencies. 


4. GENERAL PUBLICATIONS AND THEIR INDEXING 
(a) The Annual Volume of Addresses and Proceedings, 1857—. 
This oldest publication contains the proceedings of the Associa- 
tion’s annual meeting and the meetings of its various departments. 
Each volume records the program and activities of the Association, its 
departments, commissions, and committees. 
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During the nineteenth century the publications of the association 
as a whole were limited, with few exceptions, to materials contained 
in the Proceedings. 

Three indexes are available for this period: 


97. National Education Association, Fiftieth Anniversary Volume, 
1857-1906. National Education Association, 1907. 

98. Griswold, W. N. Index to Volumes of Proceedings of the 
National Teachers Association from 1857 and the National 
Education Association from 1871 to 1897. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1897. 

99. Nelson, Martha F. Index by Authors, Titles, and Subjects to 
the Publications of the National Education Association for Its 
First Fifty Years, 1857-1906. National Education Association, 
1907. 


The proceedings were indexed in Readers’ Guide (40) from 1905 
to 1929, the 1905 volume covering the Proceedings from 1900. They 
were also indexed in the bibliographies listed above for state associa- 
tion proceedings. The Education Index (Chapter VII) has covered 
the Proceedings since 1928, while Readers’ Guide has indexed articles 
covering the general sessions after that date. 


Cb) The Journal of the National Education Association, monthly, 
1913—. 


The Journal started as a quarterly but became a monthly and took 
its present name in 1921. Its publication year begins in January and 
it has been indexed in Readers’ Guide (40) since January 1, 1923 
and in The Education Index CChapter VII) since January 1, 1929. 


Each volume has its own index. 
Special features of The Journal at present include: 


Activities of the Association 

Afhliations, state and local 

Current problems of all kinds, stimulating articles on 

General reading and personal improvement, suggestions on 

Group study and faculty meetings, suggestions on 

International understanding, education for 

Legislation, educational, news notes on 

News and trends of interest to educators 

Professional interest, notes and announcements 

Professional reading, especially the Enoch Pratt Free Library standard list 
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of educational books for each year, usually published the following 
May. See Chapter XIII, Section II, 1, a. 
Visual aids. 


Cc) Research Bulletin, four or five times a year, 1922—. 


Although two bulletins were issued in 1922, the series did not start 
formally until the publication of volume I in 1923. 

Avoid confusing this bulletin with Review of Educational Research, 
which is issued by the American Educational Research Association, 
a department of the National Education Association. See under De- 
partmental Publications, Section 5, following. 

The exceedingly great value of Research Bulletin is that from the 
start it has carefully selected the most recent statistical material, data 
on current problems, and current opinion, and given them adequate 
interpretation. Probably no other publication so well singles out from 
great masses of government reports the statistics important for edu- 
cators. 

Indexing. Research Bulletin has been indexed by subject but not 
by author in Bulletin of the Public Affairs Information Service (38) 
since 1923 and in The Education Index (Chapter VII) beginning in 
1929, The Education Index uses National Education Association as 
a main head with the subhead Research Division for author. Very 
recent bulletins are more likely to be listed under the subject heading 
than under author. Each volume of the Bulletin has its own index. 

List of Research Bulletins. The latest edition of NEA Handbook 
and Manual (83) enters the Bulletin issues of the last decade under 
the topics with which they deal. It does not list the issues in order. 
Since the Bulletin is the most likely source of statistics on many im- 
portant educational problems, a list of all its issues is often extremely 
useful. A chronological list of all the issues from the start in 1922 
through 1940 appears on pages 164-166 of the 1941 edition of this 
book. Following is the corresponding list from 1941 through 1948. 


RESEARCH BULLETINS 1941-1949 
Vol. Pages Year Bul. No. 


Title 1 1 
Status of Teacher Retirement XIX 1-64 194 
Salaries of City School Employees, 1940-1941 xX EES an ; 
School Costs and State Expenditures, 1930-1939 on eee an ; 
High- i ior Students = 
igh-School Methods with Superior Studen XIX 201-232 1941 5 


Schools and the 1940 Census 
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Titl Vol. Pages Year Bul. No. 

Reading Instruction in Secondary Schools XX 1-48 1942 1 
Teacher Personnel Procedures: Selection and Ap- 

pointment XX 49-80 1942 2 
Teacher Personnel Procedures: Employment Condi- 

tions in Service XX 81-116 19%2 3 
Federal Aid for Education: A Review of Pertinent 

Facts XX = 117-148 1942 4 
State Schoo! Finance Systems XX 149-196 1942 5 
Salaries of City School Employees, 1942-1943 XXI 1-24 1943 1 
The Nation's Schools After a Year of War XXI 25-56 1943 2 
High-School Methods with Slow Learners XXI 57-88 1943 z: 
Teachers’ Salaries and the Public Welfare XXI 89-120 1943 4 
Teachers Colleges After Two Years of War XXII 1-36 1944 1 
Proposals for Public Education in Postwar America XXII 37-80 1944 2 


State Tax Legislation Affecting School Revenues, 


1939-1943 XXII 81-128 1944 3 
Superintendents’ Opinions on Compulsory Youth 

Programs XXII 129-168 1944 4 
Salaries of City School Employees, 1944-1945 XXIII 1-24 1945 
Statistics of State and Local Teacher Retirement Sys- 

tems, 1943-1944 XXIII 25-56 1945 2 
School Expenditures in War and Peace XXIII 57-92 1945 3 
The Teacher Looks at Personnel Administration XXIII 93-148 1945 4 
State and Sectarian Education XXIV 1-44 1946 1 
Status and Practices of Boards of Education XXIV 45-84 1946 2 
School Finance Goals XXIV 85-128 1946 3 
Audio-Visual Education in City School Systems XXIV 129-172 1946 4 
Salaries of City School Employees, 1946-1947 XXV 1-24 1947 1 
The Legal Status of the Public-School Teacher XXV 25-72 1947 2 
Analysis of Single Salary Schedules XXV 733-112 1947 3 
Statistics of State Progress in Public Education XXV 113-176 1947 4 
Legal Status of the Public-School Pupil XXVI 1-40 1948 1 
Statutory Bases of State Foundation Programs for 

Schools XXVI 41-100 1948 2 
Local Education Associations at Work XXVI 101-140 1948 3 
School Housing Needs in City-School Systems XXVI 141-168 1948 4 
Trends in City-School Organization, 1938 to 1948 XXVII 1-40 1949 1 
Salaries and Salary Schedules of City School 

Employees XXVII 41-72 1949 2 
State Legislation Affecting School Revenues XXVII 73-124 1949 3 
Teachers in the Public Schools XXVII 125-160 1949 4 

(d) NEA Handbook and Manual, annual, 1945—. 

See (83). 


Ce) Other Publications 

The number of separate reports, bulletins, pamphlets, and other 
materials issued by the Association prior to 1929 was limited com- 
pared with the present program. However, there was no complete 
indexing of these prior to that year when The Education Index 
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(Chapter VII) began. The Annual Volume of Addresses and Pro- 


ceedings, NEA Journal, and Research Bulletin will mention many of 
these. The library at the headquarters of the Association in Wash- 
ington contains a comprehensive file of older publications. 


5. DEPARTMENTAL PUBLICATIONS 


Until 1940 each annual volume of the Proceedings of the whole 
Association included a historical note before the proceedings for each 
department. 

In the following list of departments, the National Council of Edu- 
cation is considered as a department in order to distinguish its work 
from that of the whole Association. 

All department proceedings, including the articles and abstracts 
printed, are indexed in The Education Index (Chapter VID. 
Changes in names of departments prior to 1940 may be found in the 
1940 Proceedings of the Association under the department. 


PUBLICATIONS OF DEPARTMENTS* 


Yearbooks 
or Official 
Name of Department Proceedings Reports Periodicals Issues 
1. Adult Education 1921— None Adult Education Quar- 
terly, 1925-1936 4 
Adult Education Bulletin, 
1936— 6 
2. American Association for 1894— None American Physical Educa- 


tion Review, 1896-1930 
Journal of Health and 
Physical Education, 


Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation (originally 


Department of Child Study; 

later Department of School 1930— 10 

Health and Physical Educa- The Research Quarterly, 

tion). 1930— 4 
3. American Association of 1870— 1922 AATC Quarterly, 1931- 

Colleges for Teacher Educa- 1932 4 

tion, 1948— 


Normal School Department 
prior to 1925. American As- 
sociation of Teachers Col- 


leges, 1925-1947. 
ges, 1925-1947. The School Administrator, 


4. American Association of 1870— 1923— : 
School Administrators. De- See list 1943— 9 
partment of Superinten- at end Biucations: Research Serv- 

d i of this ice Circulars, in cooper- 

ERSE section ation with N. E. A. Re- 


search Division, 1927— 10-12 
i i : (1) The Na- 
* Proposals for two new departments are to be voted on in 1950: ( 
tional S hool Public Relations Association and (2) The National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF DEPARTMENTS (Continued) 


Name of Department 


5. American Educational Re- 
search Association 

6. American Industrial Arts As- 
sociation 

7. National Art Education As- 
sociation. (Art Education 
before 1948) 

8. Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Develop- 
ment 
Department of Supervisors 
and Directors of Instruction, 
1929-1943. Department of 
Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, 1943-1946. 

9. Audio-Visual Instruction 
(Department of Visual Edu- 
cation before 1948) 

10. Classroom Teachers 

11. Elementary School Princi- 
pals 

12. Higher Education 

13. Home Economics** 

14. International Council for 
Exceptional Children 
Department of Special Edu- 
cation till 1941 

15. Kindergarten-Primary Edu- 
cation** 

16. Lip Reading 

17. Music Educators National 
Conference** 

18. National Association of 
Deans of Women 

19. National Association of 
Journalism Directors of Sec- 
ondary Schools 

20. National Association of Sec- 


ondary-School Principale 


** Name changed. 


Proceedings 
1930 
1942— 


1933— 


1929— 


1923— 


1913— 


1921— 


1870- 
1924; 
1942— 
1930— 
1930— 


1884— 
1926— 
1884- 
1928; 
1934— 
1918— 


1939— 


1917— 


Yearbooks 
or Official 
Reports Periodicals 
1935- Review of Educational Re- 
Notevery search, 1931— 
year 
None The Industrial Arts 


Teacher, 1942— 
1949— Art Education, 1948— 


1927— Journal of Educational 
Method, 1921-1943 
Educational Leadership, 
1943— 
Building America, 1935- 
1946 
News Exchange, 1947— 


None Educational Screen, 1922— 


1926— News Bulletin, 1928— 
Not every 
year 
1922— Bulletin, 1922-1932 
National Elementary Prin- 
cipal, including year- 


book, 1932— 
None College and University 
Bulletin, 1948— 
None Newsletter, 1945— 
None Journal of Exceptional 
Children, 1934— 
None None 
None The Lip Reader, 1936— 
Regular Issues Temporarily 
suspended 
None Music Supervisors Journal, 
1914-1935 
Music Educators Journal, 
1935— 
None Journal 1937— 
None The Digest, 1946-1947 
1917-26 The Bulletin, 1926— 


Student Leader, 1934-1936 
Student Life, 1937— 


an 


œ œ œ 
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PUBLICATIONS OF DEPARTMENTS (Continued) 
Yearbooks 
or Official 
Name of Department Proceedings Reports Periodicals Issues 
21. National Association of 1946— None The National Secretary, 
School Secretaries 1936— 3 
22. National Council of Admin- 1932— None None 
istrative Women in Educa- 
tion nee 
23. National Council for the So- 1925— 1931— Historical Outlook, 1921- 
cial Studies 1933 
Social Studies, 1934-1936 
Social Education, 1937— 8 
24 National Science Teachers 1895— 1935— Science Teacher, 1933— 4 
Association** 
25. Rural aeni 1907— 1931— The Journal of Rural Edu- 
cation, 1921-1926 
Rural Education News, 
1948— 4 
26, Secondary Teachers** 1886-1924 None Secondary Education, 
1931— 1934— 4 
27. Speech Association of Amer- 1939— Nonef The Quarterly Journal of 
ica** Speech, 1915— 4 
28. United Business Education 1892— None National Business Educa- 
Association tion Quarterly, 1932— 4 
Department of Business Edu- rae News, i 
cation till 1946. UBEA Forum, 1947— 8 
29. Vocational Education** 1875— = oe 
30. National Council of Educa- 1875— one 


tion 

Not a department. 

+ Speech Monographs annually since ! À: Th 

Departmental publications prior to 1929 are aer to pe - 
Proceedings volume of the whole Association A erre sar a 
partment to the years and pages in which the es ak r 
department had appeared previously. For Me ad the Depart- 
ciation of School Administrators, especially i ao oÉ sec a 
ment of Superintendence, issued 4 age dies ea for the 
much of which later appeared aca 


Whole Association. S 
The known indexing of other pub? 


934; directory since 1935. 


cations of departments prior to 


1929 is: Dates Covered 
Index by Index 
Publication Be 1938 Yearbook 1922-1938 


American Association of Teachers 
Colleges (since 1948 American As- 
sociation of Colleges for Teacher 
Education) Yearbook 
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Dates Covered 


Publication Dates Index by Index 

American Physical Education Re- 1896-1929 Readers’ Guide Supplement 1907-1929 
view (now International Index) 
Department of Elementary School 
Principals 

Bulletin 1921— April number of Bulletin 1921— 

Yearbook (appears as one issue 1922- National Elementary Prin- 1922-1936 
of Bulletin each year. From vol- cipal, 17: 1-77, November, 
ume XII called National Element- 1937 
ary Principal) 
Department of Superintendence, 1923— Index in each volume 1923— 


(mow American Association of 
School Administrators) Yearbook 
The Social Studies for Teachers and 1909— International Index 1923— 
Administrators (from 1909-1918 Index in each volume 1934— 
The History Teacher's Magazine; 
from 1918-1933 The Historical 


Outlook) 
The Journal of Rural Education 1921-1926 International Index 1921-1926 
The Quarterly Journal of Speech 1917-1918; Readers’ Guide 1919-1932 


(formerly The Quarterly Journal of 1920— 
Speech Education) 


Departmental publications issued since 1929 can be located in The 
Education Index (Chapter VII) under the name of the department 
as a main head or as a subhead under the main head National Edu- 
cation Association. 

Yearbooks of the American Association of School Administrators. 
These and other publications of the Association, which prior to 1937 
was known as the Department of Superintendence, can be found un- 
der the name of the Association in The Education Index. Because 


these yearbooks have so outstandingly contributed to the development 
of American education, they are listed here: 


Title Number Year 

The Status of the Superintendent First 1923 
The Elementary School Curriculum Second 1924 
Research in Constructing the Elementary 

School Curriculum Third 1925 
The Nation at Work on the Public School 

Curriculum Fourth 1926 
The Junior High School Curriculum Fifth 1927 
The Development of the High-School Curricu- 

lum Sixth 1928 


The Articulation of the Units of American 
Education Seventh 1929 
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Title 

The Superintendent Surveys Supervision 

Five Unifying Factors in American Education 

Character Education 

Educational Leadership: Progress and Possi- 
bilities 

Critical Problems in School Administration 

Social Change and Education 

The Social Studies Curriculum 

The Improvement of Education: Its Interpre- 
tation for Democracy 

Youth Education Today 

Schools in Small Communities 

Safety Education 

Education for Family Life 

Health in Schools 

Schools and Manpower: Today and Tomorrow 

Morale for a Free World 

Paths to Better Schools 

School Boards in Action 

Schools for a New World 

The Expanding Role of Education 

American School Buildings 

Public Relations for America's Schools 


The outstanding contributions to educational research 
ican Educational Research Association warrant includin, 


reference its publication: 
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Number Year 
Eighth 1930 
Ninth 1931 
Tenth 1932 
Eleventh 1933 
Twelfth 1934 
Thirteenth 1935 
Fourteenth 1936 
Fifteenth 1937 
Sixteenth 1938 
Seventeenth 1939 
Eighteenth 1940 
Nineteenth 1941 
Twentieth 1942 
Twenty-first 1943 
Twenty-second 1944 
Twenty-third 1945 
Twenty-fourth 1946 
Twenty-fifth 1947 
Twenty-sixth 1948 
Twenty-seventh 1949 
Twenty-eighth 1950 

of the Amer- 


g as a special 


100. Review of Educational Research, 1931—. Five regular issues 


yearly. 
Covers fifteen topics or 
each year has index for 


The first treatment of 
to date. Each subsequent tre 
searches for its three-year perio 
will be up to date on references; 


three years 


and classifications have changed som: 
vering the same o 


ne Research Bulletin put 0 
n of the National Education Association, 
II, 4, Cc), of this chapter. 


issue lists all previous issues co 

Not to be confused with th 
the Research Divisio 
described in Section 


fields in a three-year cycle. Last issue 
the year. Special index covering the 
first twelve years was issued in 1944. 

each topic covers the researches on it 
atment covers the pertinent Te- 
d. Thus the last topic in a cycle 
the earliest one will be nearly 
behind. The schedule has not been rigidly followed 
e over the years. But each 
r allied fields. 
ut by 
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Occasional publications are issued by many departments. Those for 
recent years may be located under the department in NEA Hand- 
book and Manual (83). Special pamphlets are issued by many de- 
partments, notably the Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development and the Department of Classroom Teachers. The Mu- 
sic Educators National Conference has issued a Music Education 
Source Book. The National Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals has released a number of books on consumer education through 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. It has also prepared a handbook on 
student councils. The Speech Association of America has a mono- 
graph series. 


6. COMMISSION AND COMMITTEE PUBLICATIONS 


According to the 1949-1950 NEA Handbook and Manual, twenty- 
four commissions or committees of the National Education Association 
have issued reports or other publications. Typical commissions are the 
Educational Policies Commission, the National Commission on Safety 
Education, the National Commission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards, and the National Commission for the Defense of 
Democracy Through Education. Typical committees active at pres- 
ent are those on Tenure and Academic Freedom, Citizenship, Credit 
Unions, Professional Ethics, International Relations, and Tax Educa- 
tion and School Finance. 

The list of Publications of the Educational Policies Commission 


is one of the largest put out by such organizations. Following is a 
selection of titles: 


The Unique Function of Education in American Democracy 1937 
The Structure and Administration of Education in American 
Democracy 1938 
The Purposes of Education in American Democracy 1938 
Federal Activities in Education 1939 
Education and Economic Well-Being in American Democracy 1940 
Learning the Ways of Democracy: A Case Book of Civic Education 1940 
The Education of Free Men in American Democracy 1941 
Education for All American Youth 1944 
Federal-State Relations in Education 1945 
Source Book on Federal-State Relations in Education 1945 
Policies for Education in American Democracy 1946 


Education for All American Children 1948 
American Education and International Tensions 1949 
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7. RESEARCH DIVISION PUBLICATIONS 

This outstanding division of the Association has not limited its pub- 
lications to its Research Bulletin and the Educational Research Serv- 
ice Circulars issued in co-operation with the American Association of 
School Administrators. It does the fact-finding part of most of the 
studies made by the Association’s commissions and committees and 
may do other important parts. Each study is published with the or- 
ganization issuing it as author. Among the Division’s studies pub- 
lished separately are those on teacher retirement provisions, tenure 
laws, state school finance systems, cost of living and teachers’ salaries, 
federal laws relating to education, high spots in state school legisla- 
tion, legal status of teachers and pupils, bibliographies, biennial salary 
tabulations, salary schedules, state minimum salary laws, teachers’ sal- 
aries and earnings in other occupations, teacher supply and demand, 
economic trends affecting schools, and advance statistics on educa- 
tion, 

The Division’s report of a study 
briefly and forcefully more important 
than can be located elsewhere by any standa 
niques within a reasonable length of time. 


can safely be expected to present 
facts and statistics on the topic 
rd library searching tech- 


II, FINDING PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN 
COUNCIL ON EDUCATION? 


l. SCOPE OF PUBLISHING ACTIVITY 

In recent years the American Council on Education has become 
one of the most important sources of publications on education, 
twenty-five in 1947 alone. A complete catalog of the books and pam- 
phlets issued by the Council in its thirty years of existence, 1918- 
1948, is free upon request to the Council’s headquarters, 744 Jack- 
son Place, Washington 6, D. C. The 1948 edition of this catalog 
lists 263 titles, about 180 of them now in print. It considers as single 
titles a set of thirty-nine black and white film strips under the series 
title Life in the United States, and a set of thirty-three teaching units 
of color film slides under the series title Other American Republics. 
The catalog lists a small number of items sponsored by Council com- 


1This section was greatly improved when rewritten by Mary Irwin, Editor of 


Council Publications. 
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mittees but issued by other publishers, which are marked with an 
asterisk in the index. The name of the publisher is given with the 
descriptive entry of the title. 

During the first five years of its existence, 1918 to 1923, Council 
publications were limited to The Educational Record, a quarterly jour- 
nal established in 1920, and informal reports and bulletins on Council 
projects primarily for distribution to Council members. In 1923-1924 
the Council sponsored the thirteen volumes issued by the Educa- 
tional Finance Inquiry Commission, published by Macmillan. With 
the expansion of its activities, the Council began to issue books and 
pamphlets under its own imprint. Most of the 263 titles in its 1948 
general catalog have been published since 1937, when American 
Council on Education Studies were inaugurated. The seven series of 
the Studies, with number of titles to mid-1948, are: I. Reports of Com- 
mittees of the Council, 32; II. Motion Pictures in Education, 9; III. 
Financial Advisory Bulletin 21; IV. American Youth Commission, 
two of the thirty-five prepared by the Commission, the others being 
in the general publications of the Council; V. Council Staff Reports, 
3; VI. Student Personnel Work, 9; VII. School Plant Research, 4. 

Its three educational directories are among the best known and 
most widely used publications of the Council: American Universities 
and Colleges, first edition in 1928, fifth edition edited by A. J. Brum- 
baugh in 1948; American Junior Colleges, inaugurated in 1940, sec- 
ond edition edited by Jesse P. Bogue in 1948; and A Guide to Col- 
leges, Universities, and Professional Schools in the United States, 
compiled by Carter V. Good, published primarily for the use of the 
Armed Services in advising veterans, but of equal value to any pro- 
ollege or technical student. The first two directories contain 
information on such topics as the institution's history, requirements, 
fees, faculty, housing, and finances. The guide by Good is an elabo- 
rate tabular arrangement of the same standard items but it adds a 
good deal more information on curriculum and certain questions of 


spective c 


special interest to Gs. 


2, ORGANIZATION OF THE COUNCIL 

The 1947 edition of the annual folder, A Brief Statement of the 
History and Activities of the American Council on Education, free 
upon request, describes more than forty active commissions and com- 
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mittees engaged on special projects. The publishing activities of the 
Council are the end-product of its major work, which is the conduct- 
ing of surveys, investigations, and studies in special fields. Most of 
its publications are the joint work of its commissions and committees. 
In addition to the thirty-five publications of the American Youth 
Commission produced between 1935 and 1942, the Commission on 
Teacher Education issued seventeen books and pamphlets through 
the Council, and the Commission on Implications of Armed Serv- 
ices Educational Programs published ten volumes during 1946-1948. 
Other current committees with an active publishing program are: 
Cooperative Study in General Education, Commission on Accredita- 
tion of Service Experiences, Committee on Teaching Materials on 
Intergroup Relations, Intergroup Education in Cooperating Schools, 
Council on Cooperation in Teacher Education, Committee on Edu- 
cation and Social Security, Committee on Student Personnel Work, 
and Committee on Modern Languages. 

Surveys of education—both public school and higher education— 
have been undertaken by the Council at the instance of government 
agencies or educational bodies. Typical titles of published volumes 
are: Education in Arab Countries of the Near East, Hawaiian Schools, 
A Curriculum Survey, Higher Education in Maryland, Public Edu- 
cation in Alabama, University of Illinois: Survey Report, Louisiana 
State University and Agricultural and Mechanical College, and Pub- 
lic Higher Education in Utah. Other survey reports have been pri- 
vately distributed. 


3. INDEXES AND LISTS OF PUBLICATIONS 


Since 1929 all the Council’s books and pamphlets have been listed 
by The Education Index (Chapter VII). Most of them are under the 
main heading American Council on Education, but some have to be 
located by cross references. From its beginning in 1920 to 1929, The 
Educational Record was covered by International Index to Periodicals 
(29). The annual report of the president of the Council contains in- 
formation on publications issued during the preceding year and on 
some in preparation. This report appears in The Educational Record 
for July and as a separate pamphlet free upon request. i 

To report government and congressional activities of concern to 
educational organizations and institutions, the bulletin Higher Edu- 
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cation and National Affairs is issued occasionally, 123 numbers up to 
March, 1948. Established August 1, 1940 as Higher Education and 
National Defense, it took its present name at end of World War II. 


IV. LOCATING PUBLICATIONS OF OTHER NATIONAL 
AND REGIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


Major organizations. It is impossible to list here all the national and 
regional associations and their publications in education. For a com- 
plete list consult Educational Directory (108), Part 4. The major 
associations or those of general interest to education are: 


Date Issues 
Organization Organized Major Publications a Year 
American Association for Adult Educa- Adult Education Journal 4 
tion 1926 Handbook of Adult Education every 
in the United States few years 
American Association for the Advance- Science Weekly 52 
ment of Science 1848 Scientific Monthly 12 
American Association of Junior Col- 1920 Junior College Journal 9 
leges 
American Association of University 1914 Bulletin of the American Asso- 
Professors ciation of University Profes- 
sors 4 
American Federation of Teachers 1916 The American Teacher 8 
Proceedings (1925-1938) 1 
Association of American Colleges 1914 Bulletin a 
Association of American Universities 1900 Journal of Proceedings and Ad- 
dresses s 


Association of Land-Grant Collegesand 1887 Proceedings 
Universities 


Association of School Business Officials 1910 School Business Affairs 12 
Proceedings ku 
Research Bulletins 

Kappa Delta Pi 1911 Educational Forum 4 
Lecture Series i 

National Association of State Universi- 1895 Transactions and Proceedings 1 


ties in the United States of America 
National Congress of Parents and 1897 The National Parent Teacher 


Teachers Magazine 10 
Yearbook 1 


Books, reports, bulletins 
National Society for the Study of Edu- 1895 Yearbook, often in several parts, 


cation each large n 1 
North Central Association of Colleges 1899 North Central Association 
and Secondary Schools Quarterly 4 
Special Reports 
i Delta Kappa 1906 The Phi Delta Kappan 9 
eee a Progressive Education 7 


Progressive Education Association 1918 
(since 1943 American Education Fel- 


lowship) 
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Names of publications. Current titles of the serial publications of 
national, regional, or state educational associations can be found un- 
der the name of the organization in Part 4 of Educational Directory 
(108), and often in Union List of Serials (54). Other publications 
will be listed or mentioned in the serials. For example, many pre- 
vious yearbooks of the National Society for the Study of Education 
are listed in its latest yearbook. Sometimes such other publications 
can be found under the name of the organization in The Cumulative 
Book Index (6) except when a publication appears under its indi- 
vidual author’s name. Then it is necessary to know the author's name. 

Indexing. Since 1928 most publications of such associations have 
been listed by The Education Index (Chapter VII). It is difficult to 
locate those issued before 1929. For those in the earlier period, try the 
Sources suggested for National Education Association publications in 
Section MI, 3, preceding. 


VALUABLE LIBRARY EXPERIENCES 


DIRECTIONS: With cach answer cite full data on the sources and indexes 
used so that your instructor or anyone else could check your work. Give 
name of author, title, edition, page, publisher, and date of reference. De- 
scribe in detail other sources or procedures used. 


E-65. FOR THE STATE ASSOCIATION IN WHICH YOU ARE MOST INTERESTED 

(a) Determine the date the association was founded. 

Cb) Note any changes in its name and the date of each change. 

Ce) Discover the years for which proceedings were published. 

Cd) List the names of the official journal, if it has had more than 
one, and the years each name was used. 

Ce) Find where one could see the first volume of proceedings; also 
the journal for the tenth year. 


E-66. FOR THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION AS A WHOLE 

Ca) Compare the 1918 resolutions with those adopted in 1945 on 
the topic of most interest to you. 

Cb) Find an article on the platform of the Association published be- 
tween 1933 and 1935. 

Ce) Contrast city elementary school teachers’ salaries with secondary 
teachers’ salaries for 1938-1939; do the same for the most re- 
cent full school year. 

Cd) List any subsequent changes in the names of departments that 
have been given in this chapter. 
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E-67. 


E-68. 


E-69. 
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Ce) Give the titles of publications usually released during Ameri- 
can Education Week. 

CE) Cite a separate (non-serial) Association publication of interest 
to you issued between 1925 and 1928. 

FOR THE N. E. A. DEPARTMENT IN WHICH YOU ARE MOST INTERESTED 

(a) Give any changes in the name of the department from the 
beginning, and the date of each change. 

(b) Cite the title of the 1948 yearbook, if any; if none, cite another 
publication of the department for that year. 

(c) What new features have been incorporated into the depart- 
ment’s periodical since 1948? If no periodical from this de- 
partment is available, compare the report of the last mecting 
with that of the 1947 meeting. 

(d) Cite an important pronouncement, report, publication, or 
action taken by the department prior to 1929, if it was then 
in existence. 


FOR THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 

(a) Which of its series of studies is of most significance to your 
field of interest? Why? 

(b) Name the earliest council, commission, or committee assigned 
to study a problem of interest to you, giving the dates during 
which it functioned and its publications. 

Ce) What was the Council doing last year to bring about improve- 
ment in either higher education, secondary education, or ele- 
mentary education? 


FOR OTHER ORGANIZATIONS DEALING WITH YOUR FIELD 

(a) Cite a yearbook, volume of proceedings, or other serial publi- 
cation of interest to you, giving its dates. 

Cb) Cite a significant report, research bulletin, book, or other non- 
serial publication of interest to you, issued during the last ten 


years. 


Chapter XV 


UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
PUBLICATIONS * 


THE publications of the United States Office of Education are a 
gold mine for both the practical schoolman and the research worker. 
Sooner or later every phase of education is sure to be discussed, sup- 
plied with references, and subjected to research, in these publications. 
In them the basic educational statistics appear or are noted. For years 
sent free to many libraries and still available on application to a con- 
siderable number, these Office publications are more widely accessible 
than almost any other educational materials. Some of them are free 
to individuals, and the price of those for sale is within the reach of 
Practically anyone needing to purchase items for his own use." 
_ Recent Office publications. Selected titles can be obtained by look- 
ing back through the latest issues of School Life (112). Each issue 
lists such Office publications on or near the back cover. The full list 
of titles can be secured easily by looking back through The Educa- 
tion Index (Chapter VII), using the heading United States, subhead 
Office of Education, and when necessary the sub-subhead for the 
Office division most likely to issue the items sought. ; 
Publications more than a few months old. Getting enough mate- 
rial for one’s purposes from such Office publications requires know- 
ing (1) what to look for; (2) where to look; (3) how to look. This 
* This chapter has been greatly improved by the suggestions and the corrections 
g the first draft made by G. Kerry Smith, Chief, Information and Publications 
ea the Office of Education and other staff members; and Fanny Goldstein, 
Ssistant Librarian, Education, Reference Section, New York State Library. 
s Office of Education publications that are for sale can be secured only from the 
pepctintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
tice List 31(109) lists prices, directions for ordering, and the ways in which re- 
Mittance can be made. Remittance must be sent in advance. If one wishes to buy 
a Copy of an Office publication to which he has access, he can usually find its price 
on or inside the front cover or on the title page. 
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chapter assembles in convenient form the information needed for ac- 
quiring all three knowledges. 

Unpublished materials, especially statistics and bibliographic com- 
pilations, are always available at the Office. Like other government 
agencies, the Office has been necessarily slow in publishing certain 
items, especially since the beginning of World War II. Hence, it 
often pays to visit the Office or write the proper staff member to find 
what unpublished materials are available for one’s needs. (See fifth 
paragraph in Section I, following.) 


I. PLACE OF THE OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
IN THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Publications of the Office are government documents having all the 
characteristics of such documents (Chapter XVI, Section I). 

To run down quickly and thoroughly the publications of any gov- 
ernment on a given topic, one must have some understanding of that 
government’s organization, machinery, and routines (Chapter XVI, 
Section II). 

The changes in the name of the Office are important to note when 
searching for its publications issued at different dates. Since July 1, 
1939, the United States Office of Education has been a part of the 
Federal Security Agency. Previously it was in the Department of the 
Interior. Created in 1867 as the Department of Education, it was re- 
named in 1869 the Office of Education. In 1870 its mame was 
changed to Bureau of Education, which title it retained until 1929, 
when the earlier designation of Office of Education was again as- 
signed to it. 

Many library indexes and catalogs will use the Office's official name 
at the time of publication for all author entries. On many items, the 
agency will be considered the author. In such use of the official name, 
the prefix U. S. may be dropped, the entry starting with Bureau of 
Education, Office of Education, or simply Education Office. 

Administrative setup of the Office. The head of the Office is the 
Commissioner of Education. There is a Deputy Commissioner, an 
Executive Assistant to the Commissioner, at present also director of 
the Division of Central Services, and an Associate Commissioner. 
Eight main divisions, School Administration, Elementary Education, 
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Secondary Education, Higher Education, International Educational 
Relations, Vocational Education, Auxiliary Services, and Central Serv- 
ices, are headed by directors. Subdivisions are in charge of chiefs. 

An excellent organization chart of the Office is given in School 
Life, 30:3, October, 1947; also in The Phi Delta Kappan, 30:34, Oc- 
tober, 1948. 

The Office administrative setup, with titles and functional one-line 
descriptions where necessary, always appears in the first few pages of 
Part 1 of the annual Education Directory (108). The wide variety 
of fields of work within the scope of the Office is shown in the fol- 
lowing table. One or more Office specialists deal with practically every 


field listed there. 


FIELDS OF WORK OF UNITED STATES OFFICE 
OF EDUCATION 


(Taken from the 1948-1949 Education Directory (108)) 


Administration, school 
Administrators, education of 
Adult education 

Agricultural education 
American Republics education 
Athletics 

Auxiliary services 


Budgeting 


Business education 


Courses of Study (see Programs) 
Curriculum construction 
Csee Programs) 


Editorial work 
lementary education 
mployer-employee relations 
Engineering education 
Exceptional children and youth 


Family relations and child develop- 
ment 

Far Eastern education 

Field service 


Finance, school 
Fine arts 


Girls, education of and occupations 
for 

Guidance, educational and occupa- 
tional 


Handicapped, physically 
Health education 
Higher education 

Home economics 
Housing, school 


Industrial arts 

Industrial education 

Information and publications service 
Instructional problems 
International educational relations 
Junior colleges 


Kindergarten 


Land-grant colleges 
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Latin American education 
Libraries, school, college, research 
Libraries, service to 


Measurements 


Near Eastern education 
Negro education 
Nursery education 


Occupational information 
Occupational personnel, education 
of 


Organization, school 


Physical education 

Physical science 

Primary education 

Professional education 
Programs and program planning 
Publications, Office 

Public service training 

Pupil personnel 


Radio education 
Research, educational 
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Rural education 


Science education 
Secondary education 

Social science 

State school administration 
Statistics 

Student exchange 

Subject matter 
Supervision, school 
Surplus property utilization 
Systems, school 


Teacher exchange 
Teacher preparation 
Teachers’ salaries 
Tests 

Trade education 
Transportation, pupil 


Veteran education 
Visual aids 
Vocational education 


Women, education of and occupa- 
tions for 


. 
Functions and activities of Office divisions are well presented in: 


101. 


102. 


“Educational Planning: The United States Office of Educa- 
tion.” The School Executive, 66:47-60, June, 1947. 

A series of attractive brief articles, nearly all by staff mem- 
bers, covering the services state and local schools can expect 
from the Office, with an overview of its services and the 
services rendered by its specific divisions and their sections. An 
Office reprint Cunpaged) is now out of print but is likely 
to be available in libraries. 

“The Office of Education.” (By Andrew H. Gibbs, Research 
Assistant in School Administration in the Office.) The Phi 
Delta Kappan, 30:35-53, October, 1948. 

Uses some of the materials in the preceding reference and 
also lists names of the division staff members, with titles, and 
pictures of forty male members. Especially good for acquiring 


erspective. 
persp n 
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II. BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF CURRENT OFFICE 
PUBLICATIONS 


l. Bulletin. Has numbers on all kinds of topics and may have se- 
ries on a subject. 

2. Circulars, leaflets, and pamphlets in separate series differ from 
bulletins mainly in treating more ephemeral matters or those requir- 
ing fewer pages. 

3. Bibliographies of various lengths on all kinds of subjects, espe- 
cially the Good References series, which see in Section IV, following. 

4. Miscellaneous publications. “Miscellaneous” is a warning to li- 
brarians that the document so labeled offers a binding problem be- 
Cause it is irregular in size and format. Example: its illustrations may 
require considerably larger pages than those of bulletins. 

f 5. Processed publications. Documents so announced are in prepara- 
tion and are certain to be issued in due time. 

6. Official organs. The one for the Office as a whole is School Life 
(112), Higher Education (Section IV) officially represents the Office 


division of the same name. 


Ill. INDEXES AND LISTS OF OFFICE PUBLICATIONS 


l. ALL OFFICE PUBLICATIONS 


Before 1910 


103. United States Bureau of Education. List of Publications of 
the United States Bureau of Education, 1867-1907. Bulletin, 
1908, No. 2. 69p. 

104. United States Bureau of Education. List of Publications of 
the United States Bureau of Education, 1867-1910. Bulletin, 
1910, No. 3. 55p. 

Now available in 1940 reprint only. 


1910-1936 


105. United States Office of Education. List of Publications of the 
United States Office of Education, 1910-1936; including those 
of the former Federal Board for Vocational Education for 
1917-1933. Bulletin, 1937, No. 22. 158p. 

Note the two indexes, one for Office publications and one 
for publications of the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
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tion. A novice may easily look in one of these indexes and 


find nothing on his problem, not realizing there is another 
index. ` 


After 1936 

The Education Index (Chapter VII) lists all Office publications 
received by it and is on the mailing list for all of them. The main 
heading is United States, subhead Office of Education, sub-subheads 
by divisions, e.g, Division of Higher Education. 

The Education Index is invaluable for finding the latest Office pub- 
lications on a given topic as well as the most recent number in a series, 
e.g., Part 4 of the annual Educational Directory (108). For locating 
such a number in a scrics, it is advisable to find just where the item 
was entered in the last clothbound cumulation of The Education 
Index. Examples: Educational Directory may appear under the first 
section with no subheadings; bibliographies may be listed in the same 
place or under Library Division or Library Service Division, although 
these are not proper designations in the present Office organization; 
and statistical items may appear in different places. Once the head- 
ings and subheadings for the item’s position are thus determined, look 
back under them through The Education Index. 

If The Education Index is not available, United States Government 
Publications, Monthly Catalog, (118), can be used, but it requires 
many times as much work as The Education Index. 

Lists Cnot indexes) highly useful at times are: 

For 1930-1939 documents, an 18-page multigraphed list, entitled 
Publications of the United States Office of Education, 1930-1939, 
was issued. The supply is exhausted but libraries will have copies of 
it. 

A similar list, Misc. 229, gives publications of the Vocational Di- 
vision for the same period. 

Since 1939, Office policy has been to supplement Price List 31 
(109) with Office mimcographed lists, either of all Office publications 
issued during a relatively short period, say a year, or of all such pub- 
lications on a special topic issued during longer periods. 


2. SELECTED OFFICE PUBLICATIONS 


School Life (112) lists at the back of each issue selected Office pub- 
lications from all fields. Higher Education (Section IV) does the 
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same for publications of interest in its area. Selected United States 
Government Publications (120), prepared by the Government Print- 
ing Office, selects its educational items from the publications pertain- 
ing to education issued by all government agencies, including the 


Office of Education. 


3. SPECIALIZED INDEXES AND LISTS 

A special index may cover only one kind of publication, e.g., a 
bulletin, or it may give entries on a single topic, e.g., Health. Such 
indexes of course duplicate parts of the lists given in Subsection 1, 
preceding. Publications of a particular type or on a certain topic, how- 
ever, may be located more quickly and conveniently through a special 
index or list, since there will be fewer headings under which such 
items are likely to be entered. All such special indexes are noted 
under their topics and series in Section IV, following. 


IV. A GUIDE TO OFFICE PUBLICATIONS AND SERVICES 


Plan of Guide. Office publications are by no means the only federal 
publications dealing with education or the function, services, and 
governmental statūs of the Office, as is shown by any edition of Price 
List 31 (109). Certain non-governmental publications also contain 
significant descriptions and evaluations of such Office matters. Conse- 
quently, the following guide supplements the information on some of 
its items with references from sources outside the Office. 

A complete list of the titles in each publication series issued through 
1939 can be made by using (103), (104), (105), and the 1930-1939 
lists noted at the end of Section II, 1, preceding. In this guide the 
entry for each series gives dates when such dates could be found. 

o bring up to date any series of lists in this guide, go back as 
Necessary first, through School Life (112); second, through ee u- 
Cation Index (Chapter VID; and third, through the indexes and lists 
Cited in the preceding paragraph. 


_ Should more description of en 
sired, see; 


tries published before 1933 be de- 


i Cc. “U. S. Office 
106. Witmer, El M. and Miller, Margaret ©. ` ice 
Mes Tinton, geste Publications. A Check List with Descrip 


tive Notes.” Teachers College Record, 34:302-11, January, 
1933. 
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Reprinted with additional items in the 1935 edition of this 
text, pages 125-38. 


For each series or item following, any known special index or listing 
is noted. 

Service headings in this guide have been sharply restricted because 
of space limitations. Services relating to buildings, finance, and person- 
nel, for example, are not listed because they obviously fall under Ad- 
ministration Division services. The services listed are those its average 
user could not so easily place under some other heading in it. 


GUIDE TO OFFICE OF EDUCATION PUBLICATIONS 
AND SERVICES 


Administration Division Services. See School Administration Division 
Services. 

Advisory Committee on Education, Staff Studies. Nineteen studies pub- 
lished by this committee, appointed by the president, 1937-1939. (110) 
is one of them. Price List 31 (109) carries titles still in stock, heading 
Education (aims and objectives); for others, see reference librarian. 

Agricultural Series. Sub-series of Vocational Education Bulletin com- 
prising various items. The ones still for sale are listed alphabetically by 
title Conly a few of which begin with “agricultural”) under the heading 
Vocational Education in Price List 31 (109). Bulletin 1942, No. 217, Agri- 
cultural Series, is entitled History of Agricultural Education of Less than 
College Grade in the United States. For a history of such education in the 
United States, 1785-1925, see Agricultural Department, Misc. Publica- 
tions 36, 1929. 

Annotated List of Government Publications of Use to Teachers. Former 
name of a department in School Life (112), which see. 

Annual Report of the Commissioner of Education, 1867 to date. In re- 
cent years not issued officially as a separate publication by the Office. 
When the Office was in the Department of the Interior the report ap- 
peared as part of the Annual Report of the Department of the Interior. 
Similarly, since the Office became a part of the Federal Security Agency 
(July 1, 1939), the report has formed a part of the Annual Report of the 
Federal Security Administrator. In both cases (for administrative reasons) 
the education part of the larger report was also printed separately for distri- 

ion by the Office. 

oo = Services Division Activities. Described in (101:59) and (102: 
45-47). 
Bibliographic 


Services. Bibliographies have been issued as separate num- 
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bers of many series, and many publications include a bibliography on their 
topic. The bibliographies on any topic may be found by looking up the 
topic in the indexes and lists of Section HI, 1, preceding. The Good Refer- 
ence series (Bibliography No. 1, to date), following, is exclusively given 
to bibliographies of selected references. 

The Federal Security Agency Library, which now includes the library 
of the Office, also prepares selected bibliographies for inquiries or will 
send a copy of one made for a similar previous inquiry. The quality, ex- 
tent, and promptness of this service of course depend upon the personnel 
available and amount of work on hand at the time. 

Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, 1916 to date. Covers 
what the title indicates. Contains much material, especially statistical, that 
formerly appeared in the Annual Report of the Commissioner of Education. 

At this writing, the Survey consists of chapters issued only as “separates” 
at different times. Publication is likely to be considerably after the bien- 
nium covered. Chapter I, the summary, is always published last, e.g., the 
summary for 1942-1944 did not appear till the fall of 1947. 

Before 1940, the chapters were issued as separate bulletins and then in 

a cumulation which was itself numbered as a separate bulletin. 
, Bulletin, 1906 to date. Numbered by the calendar year as in the follow- 
ing reference, which indexes all bulletins up to 1927. The year and num- 
ber designate the bulletin’s place in the publishing schedule. Actual pub- 
lication may be earlier, often is later, than the indicated date. 


107. United States Bureau of Education. Bulletins of the Bureau 
of Education, 1906-1927. Bulletin 1928, No. 17. 65p. 
Indexes by author, title, and subject. 


Business Education Series. An article and bibliography on the responsi- 
bility of the Office for business curriculum construction is in The American 
Business Education Yearbook: 1947, vol. IV, 106-14. Commercial Educa- 
tion is the heading for such materials in Price List 31 (109). See also Com- 
mercial Education Leaflets, following. 

Central Services Division. Described in (101:60) and (102:47-50). 

Charts. See Posters and Charts, following. 

Circulars, 1930 to date. 

Circulars of Information, 1871-1903. 

City School Leaflets, Nos. 1-31, 1922-1929. 

Commercial Education Leaflets, Nos. 1-10, 1922-1924. See also Busi- 
ness Education Series, preceding. 

Commissioner of Education. See Annual Report of the Commissioner of © 

ducation, preceding. 
_ Community Center Circulars, Nos. 1, 3, 1919, 1920. See also Lessons 
in Community and National Life. 

Courses of Study. The Office has aimed to have one of the largest col- 
lections of courses of study. New items were formerly announced in 
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School Life (112). Duplicate copies can be borrowed on interlibrary loan 
only. See Chapter V, Section IV. 

Defense Training Series, 1942-1945. A leaflet and five Vocational Di- 
vision bulletins. Items still in stock are listed in Price List 31 (109) under 
Vocational Education. 

Education and National Defense Series, 1941-1942. Twenty-four pam- 
phlets, nearly all listed in stock in Price List 31 (109) under Education 
and the War. For titles of others, see the reference librarian. 

Education for Victory. Official organ of the Office during three years of 
World War II, replacing School Life (112) from 1942 to 1945. ~ 

Educational Directory (Education Directory, 1948-1949 on), 1912 to 
date: 


108. United States Office of Education. Educational Directory. 
Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1912—. 

The most widely used educational directory, now issued in 
four separate parts. Up to 1941 these were later bound to- 
gether. Formerly a bulletin. 

Part 1. Federal and State School Officers: U. S. Office of 
Education personnel, principal state education officers, execu- 
tive officers of state library extension agencies, and principal 
executives of U. S. Indian Service. Part 2. County and City 
School Officers: County school superintendents (Cor their 
equivalents); superintendents, business managers, and re- 
search directors of schools in cities of 2,500 population or over; 
and superintendents of Catholic parochial schools. Part 3. 
Higher Education (formerly Colleges and Universities): 
Names of colleges, universities, junior colleges, and teachers 
colleges, and their principal officers. Indicates their operating 
controls and the agencies by which they are accredited. Part 
4. Educational Associations and Directories: Presidents and 
secretaries of national, state, religious, and international asso- 
ciations, and educational foundations and boards. 


Educational Illustrations Series. See Posters and Charts. 

Elementary Education Division Services. Described in (101:54) and 
(102: 38-39). 

Family Contributions to War and Postwar Morale Series, 1945. Six 
leaflets listed as still in stock in Price List 31 (109) under Education and 
the War. ; 

Federal Board for Vocational Education, 1917-1933. See Vocational 
Education, following. f 

Films. See Training Films, following. 

Foreign Educational Leaflets, Nos. 1-3, 1925-1927. , E 

Foreigners, Education of. See International Educational Relations Divi- 


sion Services, following. 
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Geography. Leaflet No. 31, 1938, entitled Government Publications 
of Use to Teachers of Geography and Science. Circular No. 28, 1932, a 
mimeographed revision of United States Government Publications of Use 
to Teachers of Geography. 

Good References, 1931—. Bibliography No. 1, 1931. Nearly eighty valu- 
able brief selected and annotated bibliographies on many current educa- 
tional problems, revised from time to time as advisable and as Office per- 
sonnel and funds permit. Free. The first seventy-two are listed in the 
1930-1939 list described near the end of subsection 1, preceding. For later 
numbers and revisions, try writing the Office or use The Education Index 
(Chapter VII) under the main heading United States, subheading Office 
of Education, and in the immediately following references unless the bibli- 
ography desired clearly would come under a sub-subheading, e.g., Sec- 
ondary Education. 

Predecessor was Library Leaflets, which see, following. 

Guidance Leaflets, 1931 to date. Long lists, each dealing with a separate 
career. Some are out of print and most need revision but no funds are 
available at present. See also Occupational and Guidance Service, fol- 
owing. 

Handbook of the Office of Education. This is what the title indicates. 

he first edition in 1939 included the Office Directory. A revision is in 
Preparation at this writing. 

Health Education Series, Nos. 1-20, 1919-1927. 

Higher Education Division Services. Described in (101:57) and (102: 
40-42). Significant material may be found in: The Role of the Division 
of Higher Education, American Association of University Professors Bulle- 
tin, 33:432-42, September, 1947; The Collecting of Statistics on College 
Enrolments, College and University, 23:16-31, October, 1947, Research 
In Higher Education, Higher Education, 3:9-10, May 15, 1947. 

Higher Education (Office journal in this field), 1945 to date. Semi- 
monthly, omitting June, July, and August. Subscription, $.75 a year. 

Higher Education Circulars, Nos. 1-34, 1916-1928. 

Home Economics Circulars, Nos. 1-20, 1917-1926. Two references 
under this heading on page 183 of 1941 edition of this text apply to con- 
ditions around 1932 and 1938 respectively. 

Home Economics Education Series. Subseries of the Vocational Divi- 
sion Bulletin. Comprises various numbers, the ones still in stock being 
isted in Price List 31 (109) under Home Economics Education. 

Illustrations, Educational. See Posters and Charts, following. 

; Industrial Education Circulars, Nos. 1-28, 1919-1929. See also Voca- 
tional Education, following. 

Information and Publications Unit Services. Described in (101:60) and 
(102:50), 


Inter-American Education. Discussion and bibliography on this topic 
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and related teacher preparation, in Bulletin 1946, No. 15. See also Inter- 
national Educational Relations Division Services, following. 

International Educational Relations Division Services. Described in 
(101:58) and 102:50-53). Function of Office in this field treated in In- 
ternational Bureau of Education Bulletin 19: 138-39, 4th quarter of 1945. 
Office as a source of materials on international understanding discussed in 
School Life, 28:24-26, February, 1946. Evaluation of Foreign Student 
Credentials by U. S. Office of Education, by Alina W. Lindegren, is set 
forth in Higher Education, 3:78, March 15, 1947. Bulletin 1946, No. 20 
is a Bibliography of Materials for the Teaching of English to Foreigners. 
See also Inter-American Education, preceding. 

Kindergarten Circulars, Nos. 1-18, 1917-1925. 

Know Your School Series, 1938-1941. Six leaflets, one each on board of 
education, community, modern elementary school, school child, state edu- 
cational program, and teacher. Details in Price List 31 (109) under Educa- 
tion (aims and objectives). 

Leaflets, 1930 to date. A series issued in all fields. Most important ones 
are noted under other heads in this guide. 

Legislation, 1920 to date. Review of Educational Legislation, started 
in 1921 and issued biennially as a bulletin, is usually a year or two later 
than the period covered. Other publications deal with legislation on vari- 
ous subjects. 

Lessons in Community and National Life, 1918. A World War I effort 
having different sections for intermediate grades, grades corresponding to 
junior high school, and high school classes. See also Community Center 
Circulars, preceding. 

Library Leaflets, Nos. 1-36, 1914-1929. Corresponding present publica- 
tions are Good References, which see, preceding. 

Library Services. Those of the Library Unit proper of the Office are 
described in (101:60); those of the Service to Libraries Unit in (101:59) 
and (102:46). Library Facilities of the Office of Education, a 1937 pam- 
phlet, is made up of reprints of articles by staff specialists which appeared 
in School Life (112) during 1935-1937. 

As of October 29, 1947, all the library resources of the Federal Security 
Agency were combined in a single administrative and operating unit—the 
Federal Security Agency Library. This combination includes the Office 
of Education Library; services continue on the same basis as formerly. 

Loan Packets. Formerly a considerable service was rendered with such 
assemblies, usually of small items. Some are still available in Elementary 
Education and Guidance. For possibilities, write Information and Publica- 
tions Unit. 

Modern World at Work Series. See Youth, following. 

Monographs. The term denotes publications, each of which treats a 
single narrow subject. It may denote entirely separate publications or those 
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of a group. One bulletin consists of twenty-eight separately printed mono- 
graphs. 

Motion Pictures. See Training Films, following. 

National Defense Series. See Education and National Defense Series, 
preceding. 

National Youth Administration. See Youth, following. 

Negro Education. This heading in Price List 31 (109) regularly lists 
pertinent bibliographies, surveys, and statistics. A mimeographed list of 
instructional materials was issued in 1944. Office services to Negroes over 
fifteen years were described with bibliography, in School Life, 28:21-26, 
January, 1946. An important conference on the postwar education of 
Negroes was held in 1944, sponsored by the Office. A report of this con- 
ference by the Office specialist in Negro education, Ambrose Caliver, was 
published in 1945 on a erant from the Julius Rosenwald Fund. 

i Nutrition Education Series, 1943-1944. The five numbers of this series 
listed in 1947 edition of Price List 31 C109) deal mainly with school 
unches, 

Occupational Information and Guidance Service, a unit in the Voca- 
tional Education Division which see, following. Initial plans for this 
Service in Occupations: The Vocational Guidance Journal, 17:101-5, No- 
vember, 1938, have been reprinted by the Office. For a guide to occupa- 
tional choice and training materials, see Vocational Education Bulletin No. 
236, Occupational Information and Guidance Series No. 15, 1947. Discus- 
Sion and bibliography on selection of students for Vocational training ap- 
Pears in Vocational Division Bulletin No. 232, Occupational Information 
and Guidance Series No. 13, 1945. 

Office of Education, History of. To 1933, use References 90 and 91 on 
Page 183 of 1941 edition of this text; to 1942, add Circular No. 208, 1942, 
which has materials and a bibliography commemorating the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the Office; to 1946, add Higher Education, 2:1-4, February 
15, 1946; since 1945, add Annual Report of the Commissioner, beginning 
with 1946, 

Office of Education, Organization of. See Section I of this chapter. 

Office of Education Services. Practically complete listing of these in 
Section I of this chapter; details throughout this guide, Section IV of the 
Chapter, 

_ Pamphlets, 1930 to date. The term is used to denote the size of the pub- 
ication and also a series of items of that size. 
_ Physical Education Series, Nos. 1-10, 1923-1929. Physical Education 
1s a regular heading in Price List 31 (109). See also Health Education 
Series, preceding, and School Health Studies, following. 
_ Planning Schools for Tomorrow Series. See Postwar Planning in Educa- 
Hon, following. 

Posters and Charts. A great many such items, distinctly valuable for 
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educational work, have been prepared by various government departments 
other than the Office. The 1947 edition of Price List 31 (109) required 
ten closely printed pages to present the items under Posters and Charts 
and nearly three more pages for those under Educational Illustrations. The 
October, 1948 edition omits such headings and items. See the reference 
librarian about where to find them listed now. 

Postwar Planning in Education is a regular heading in Price List 31 
(109). A valuable Planning Schools for Tomorrow series was issued in 
1942-1944, but only two are in stock at this writing. Katherine M. Cook’s 
State Postwar Planning in Education: Some Results, is Office of Educa- 
tion Circular No. 234, 1946. 

Price List 31: 


109. Superintendent of Documents. United States Office of Edu- 
cation and Other Publications Relating to Education. Price 
List 31. Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office. 
Revised at least yearly. 

Free on application to Superintendent of Documents at 
the above address. 

Now lists only items still in sales stock. No longer so useful 
for completing references as when it listed the exhausted items 
in series and indicated whether an item was a bulletin, pam- 
phlet, monograph, etc. The type of information given is 
shown by the following reproduction of an entry: 


ZEAL FOR AMERICAN DEMOCRACY, 
education to meet challenge of totall- 
tarlanism. 1948. 40 p. il. 20¢. 


Catalog No. FS 5.7: 80/5 
Special issue, School Life, v. 30, no. 6, 
Feb. 1948. 


The entry is typical except for the note to protect a user having 
access to School Life. Most entries have no notes. 


Publications of the Office. For current ones, Section II of this chapter 
constitutes a bird’s-eye view. For general indexes and lists, see Section III 
of this chapter. Details are given throughout this Section IV. For future 
publications, look up the Schedule of Studies in Progress, issued occasion- 
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ally by the Office. This schedule includes studies in all stages of produc- 
tion (from original approval to getting into the editor’s hands). Where 
advisable, the schedule indicates the dates covered, but makes no commit- 
ments as to publication dates. For possibilities on any topic and publica- 
tion status of any particular study, write Information and Publications 
Service, Office of Education. 

Publications Services. Described in (101:60) and (102:50). 

Radio in Education. A regular heading in Price List 31 (109). A 16- 
page 1945 pamphlet entitled Radio Bibliography has a bibliography on 
radio and describes the Educational Radio Script and Transcription Ex- 
change of the Office. 

Educational Radio Script Exchange Catalog. Fifth edition, 1946, lists 
about 1,000 annotated radio scripts available on loan from the Educational 
Radio Script and Transcription Exchange of the Office. Description of 
Exchange is in reference under Radio in Education, preceding. 

Radio Services. Those of the Educational Uses of Radio Section are 
described in €101:59). 

Reading Courses, Nos. 1-36, 1919-1932. First course, World’s Great 
Literary Bibles; last, This Changing World. 

Record of Current Educational Publications, January, 1912-March, 
1932. See (44). 

ecreation. Status of Office attention to: around 1934, see Recreation, 
oe January, 1935; in 1947, see Recreation, 40:615-20, February, 


Research Activities of the Office. Summarized in 1938 in: 


110. Judd, C. H. Research in the United States Office of Edu- 
cation. Prepared for the Advisory Committee on Education 
(Staff Study No. 19). Washington, D. C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1939. 133p. 

Presents and interprets establishment and growth of the 
Office, studies and surveys, information service and leader- 
ship, personnel, appropriations, and research activities, both 
of the Office proper and of the Vocational Education Division. 


For research activities as of 1945, see Journal of Educational Research, 
39:354-57, January, 1946. 

For loan facilities on researches, see Theses and Dissertations for Loan, 
ollowing. 

Research Section Services. Described in (101:60) and (102:47, 50). 

Research Studies in Education, 1926 to date. This series is so important 
that it is listed as a separate reference, with a sample title for the entry: 


111. United States Office of Education. (Sample title.) Bibliog- 


raphy of Research Studies in Education, 1936-1937. Bulletin 
1938, No. 5. 
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A highly convenient, classified and annotated list of all 
completed researches reported to the Office, always issued as a 
bulletin. At this writing, no issue has appeared since the one 
for the school year of 1939-1940. But data have been regularly 
collected and it is planned to resume publication in 1949. 
Year begins on September 1. 

To find the most recent number in print, look back through 
The Education Index (Chapter VII), using the heading 
United States, subheading Office of Education, sub-subhead- 
ing Library Division. If nothing is found, look under sub-sub- 
heading Library Service Division although it has nothing to 
do with the list, and also under the first unclassified list im- 
mediately after the subheading Office of Education. At times 
this item has been listed in both these last two places. 

The series to this writing runs: 


Year Covered Bulletin 
1926-1927 1928, No. 22 
1927-1928 1929, No. 36 
1928-1929 1930, No. 23 
1929-1930 1931, No. 13 
1930-1931 1932, No. 16 
1931-1932 1933, No. 6 
1932-1933 1934, No. 7 
1933-1934 1935, No. 5 
1934-1935 1936, No. 5 
1935-1936 1937, No. 6 
1936-1937 1938, No. 5 
1937-1938 1939, No. 5 
1938-1939 1940, No. 5 
1939-1940 1941, No. 5 


Researches Under Way at the Office. See Publication Services, pre- 


ceding. 


Rural School Leaflets, Nos. 1-46, 1922-1930. No. 36, 1924, deals with 
Office publications relating to rural education. 

School Administration Division Services. Described in (101:53) and 
(102:43-45). 

School Children and the War Series, 1943. Eight pamphlets or leaflets. 
For titles, see the reference librarian. ; 

School Health Studies, Nos. 1-15, 1923-1929. See also the multi- 
graphed July, 1948 list: Office of Education Publications on Health Edu- 
cation, Physical Education, and Recreation. 

School Home-Garden Circulars, Nos. 1-17, 1915-1917. 


112. School Life, 1918 to date except as noted. Now monthly, Oc- 


tober through May. Published by Superintendent of Docu- 
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ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Subscription $1.00 per year. 

Not published, January to June, 1922 and January, 1942 to 
summer of 1945. In this last period, replaced by Education for 
Victory, which appeared oftener. 

Official journal of the Office for all educational interests 
below college grade. 

Indexed in Readers’ Guide (40) since January, 1924 and 
in The Education Index (Chapter VII) since January, 1929, 

Contents. Formerly some articles by outsiders; now prac- 
tically all by Office staff or other government personnel. Now 
consists mainly of brief reports, news items, summaries, recom- 
mended references, and forecasts, all by Office divisions. 

References. At present carefully selected, well organized 
and annotated references appear under two main heads: (1) 
New Books and Pamphlets, and Selected Theses in Education; 
(2) Educational Aids from Your Government, subdivided into 
New Office of Education Publications, printed and processed; 
and New Publications, Charts, Films, and Facsimiles, of Other 
Government Agencies. 


i Science is a regular heading in Price List 31 (109). The items there 
listed at this writing cover science teaching in elementary and high schools 
Separately. Science education research in the Office’s Secondary Education 

ivision is treated in Science Education, 32: 169-74, April, 1948. 

Secondary Education heading in Price List 31 (109) always lists items. 
National Survey of Secondary Education was issued as Monographs 1-28 
of Bulletin 1932, No. 17. 

Secondary Education Division Services. Described in (101:55) and 
(102: 39-40). 

Secondary School Circulars, Nos. 1-8, 10, 1918-1921. 

Statistical Circulars, Nos. 1-12, 1923-1929. See also Chapter XXV, 
following. 

Statistical Services. Described in (101:60) and (102:47, 50). 

All Office publications concentrating on statistics for a particular item, 
€g., Agricultural Colleges, are indicated in the entries for them in the 
indexes of Section III, preceding. The indexes, however, do not list all 
items on which statistics are available. For instance, sometimes Attendance 
is not listed, in which case, consult the general statistics for the schools in- 
volved, e.g., City School Systems. 

Good results in locating Office statistics by using The Education Index 
(Chapter VII) come only with experience and practice. Statistical refer- 
€nces are always listed under pertinent topical heads. But some references 
are pertinent to more than one head and The Education Index choice of 
heads for listing a particular item has not always been uniform. Hence it is 
often quicker to look for the main heading United States, subheading 
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Office of Education, and then under the appropriate sub-subhead denoting 
statistics. If the desired item is not found by these procedures, examine all 
items under any pertinent subhead, e.g., Secondary Education, and all 
under the general list following the subhead Office of Education. In both 
these last two places The Education Index has at times listed some statisti- 
cal references. 

The schedule showing when various statistics will be collected by the 
Office is laid out in ten-year periods corresponding to the census decades 
Ce.g., 1950-1959). It is occasionally published, with the explicit statement 
that it is subject to change if necessary. While the Office is wisely hesitant 
about making too definite commitments in uncertain times like the present, 
an individual or organization making a strong enough case of need for the 
current schedule can count on seeing it in the Office, and possibly on 
securing a copy for confidential use. 

A publication that may largely shape future statistical activities of the 


Office is: 


113. Proposals Relating to the Statistical Function of the United 
States Office of Education: A Report of the National Confer- 
ence on the Office of Education Statistical Program. Bulletin 
1946, No. 2. Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 
1946. 2Ip. 

Describes purpose and scope of the statistical program, col- 
lection of data, and preparation and presentation of reports. 
At this writing it seems likely that its recommendations for 
the collection of full data will be followed. There is less cer- 
tainty about its recommendations for the publication of reports 
produced by sampling, especially preliminary reports. 

Studies Under Way at the Office. See Publication Services, preceding. 

Surveys. The Office for many years has conducted surveys of all kinds of 
educational administrative units, institutions, and aspects of education. To 
find the available items on old topics, look in old editions of Price List 31 
(109) if these editions are procurable. For new ones, consult The Educa- 
tion Index (Chapter VII). 

Teacher Certification. A periodically revised circular entitled State Laws 
and Regulations Governing Teachers Certificates gives a summary of 
teacher certification requirements in the different states. 

Teacher Placement. A periodically revised circular, Teacher Placement, 
Registration, Announcement, and Related Services is issued. The seventh 
revised edition is Circular No. 209, 1948. 19p. 

Teachers Leaflets, Nos. 1-11 and 14-17, 1918-1924. ; 

Television. Look back through School Life (112) for pertinent material. 

Theses and Dissertations for Loan. The Library of the Office has = 
up over many years an extensive collection of single copies of educationa 
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theses and dissertations for graduate degrees. Some schools of education 
regularly send copies of all their documents of this kind to the Office. All 
a copies are lent on the same terms as books. See Chapter V, Section 
The last published list of theses found is Pamphlet No. 60, 1935. Re- 
cent acquisitions are frequently listed in the back of School Life (112). 
To find whether any particular item is available on loan, or to secure a 
list of the available items on a certain topic, write Thesis Loan Section, 
We Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, Washington 25, 


Trade and Industrial Series. Various Vocational Education Division 

publications are listed alphabetically by title under Vocational Education 
in Price List 31 (109). 
_ Training Films. Listed in Directory of United States Government Films 
issued by the U. S. Film Service, 1940. Apply at Office of Education, or 
to your reference librarian. For lists of films since 1940 see catalog issued 
by Castle Films, entitled U. S. Government Films for School and Industry. 
_ Victory Corps Series, 1942-1944, subseries of Vocational Division Bulle- 
tin. Six pamphlets issued during World War II; only three in stock at this 
writing. For titles of others, see the reference librarian. 

Visual Aids to Education Section Services. Described in (101:59) and 
€102:45-46), 

Vocational Education. The government publications in this field from 
1917 to 1933 were issued by the Federal Board for Vocational Education. 
They are all listed and indexed in separate parts of (105). All such publi- 
Cations of the Office from 1930 to 1939 are listed in Office of Education 
Misc. 229. On October 10, 1933, the functions of the Board were trans- 
ferred to the Office of Education and are now cared for by the Assistant 

Ommissioner for Vocational Education. Details of the transfer are in 
The Elementary School Journal, 34:161-63, November, 1933. Since 
October, 1933, the later corresponding items have been issued by the Office 
on the same basis as its other publications and must be located in the same 
indexes. See Section III of this chapter. 

For research activities in vocational education, see (110). 

‘or vocational education at the college level, see treatment and bibliog- 
raphy in Bulletin 1946, No. 18. 

For vocational-technical training for industrial occupations, see the 307- 
Page Vocational Division Bulletin 228, 1944. Other references are under 

cational Education in Price List 31 (109). 

See also Industrial Education and Guidance Series, preceding. 

ocational Education Division Services. Described in (101:56) and 
€102:42-43), The second reference has a footnote citing references for 
more information and the latest statement of policies. 

Vocational Rehabilitation. Formerly in the Office of Education, this serv- 
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ice is now conducted by the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation which has 
been set up by the Federal Security Agency. Price List 31 (109) has a 


heading Vocational Rehabilitation. 
Youth. See references under this head in Price List 31 (109). Included 


are the publications of the National Youth Administration, especially the 
six pamphlets of its Modern World at Work Series. 

War (the) and Education. See Price List 31 under heading Education 
and the War, for all items still in sales stock. For other titles, consult your 
reference librarian. The main series issued during the war, all listed in 
this guide, are: Defense Training Series; Education and National Defense 
Series; Family Contributions to War and Postwar Morale Series; Planning 
Schools for Tomorrow Series Cunder Postwar Planning in Education); 
School Children and the War Series; Victory Corps Series. 

Weather. A collection of eight publications, charts, and maps distri- 
buted by the Weather Bureau is listed in Price List 31 (109) under the 


heading Educational Series (Weather Bureau). 


V. STEPS IN LOCATING OFFICE PUBLICATIONS 


Until one has mastered these two preliminary essentials, a command 
of Office publications sufficient for his needs will be out of reach: 

1) Have well in mind the essential information and know where 
to find the details quickly, for this chapter through Section III. 

2) Be familiar enough with the plan of Section IV to locate quickly 
in it the information on any series or item suddenly needed. 

Taking the following steps in order will locate Office publications 
most satisfactorily and quickly: 


l. HAVE CLEARLY IN MIND PRECISELY WHAT IS NEEDED FROM OFFICE 

PUBLICATIONS 

Sample needs, always with reference to one’s topic, question, or 
problem: all pertinent Office documents; one or more bibliographies; 
the latest statistics; the latest number in a series, e.g., the part of Edu- 
cational Directory listing local non-city school administrators; an Office 
publication you remember seeing but whose title, author, or form you 
cannot now recall; a document of which you can recall only the prob- 
thor and the likelihood that it was put out by the Office; an 
y remembered as seen in School Life (1 12) about a cer- 
d title of the Office specialist in your major field of 


able au 
article vaguel 
tain date; name an 
educational work. 
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Approximate dates for which the publications are needed must be 
recalled or decided upon, such as before 1900, 1925-1935, 1939, the 
last five years, up to date. 

Whatever your need, be perfectly clear about it before attempting 
anything else. In attaining such clarity, Section II of Chapter II will 


be helpful. 


2. MAKE AN ALPHABETICAL LIST OF LIKELY HEADINGS FOR USE WITH 
PERTINENT INDEXES 


These headings may be listed as topics, name of series, or by author, 
depending upon the nature of the searcher’s need. For procedures in 
listing headings, see Chapter III. 

The name of a pertinent series, used as a heading, will secure the 
quickest results on some problems. Example: You want all the bib- 
liographies in the Good References series bearing on your interest. In 
several of the indexes given in Section II these bibliographies can be 
most quickly located in an index by looking under the list of Good 
References, although there might be no index entry for them as a 
group. It would require far more time and work—with far greater 
risk of something being overlooked—to try to trace them through the 
topical index of the pamphlet. 

Author headings for the tentative list will be helpful if you happen 
to know any likely ones. Practically all indexes covering Office pub- 
lications include listings by authors. 


3. DECIDE WHICH INDEX OR INDEXES WILL FURNISH THE REFERENCES 
WITH THE LEAST EFFORT 


I£ all Office publications or all publications in a series must be can- 
vassed, use the proper indexes described in Section III for the dates 
involved, 

If an index covering a particular series or topic only would be best, 
see if such an index for the dates to be covered is listed in Section 
IV 

The Education Index has covered all Office publications since the 
first part of 1929, and so can be used for the two purposes just noted. 


ut it requires much more work and time than do the indexes of Sec- 
tions III and IV. 
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4. USE THE INDEXES DECIDED UPON IN STEP 3 ACCORDING TO THEIR 
DIRECTIONS 
If you have extensive or recurring need of any index published by 
the Office, it will pay you to have your own copy. Price List 31 (109) 
will list the index with price and directions for purchase. 


5. IN COPYING A REFERENCE FROM AN INDEX, TAKE DOWN ACCURATELY 
ALL THE INFORMATION GIVEN IN THE INDEX ENTRY 


This information may include series, number in the series, mono- 
graph within the number, year, author, and the like. 

Distinguish between date of material covered by a document, date 
of serial number of the publication, and publication date. Example: 
the material covered may be for 1945-1948, it may appear in Bulletin 
1950, No. 2, and may be published in 1951. 

Full bibliographic data are necessary for securing an Office docu- 
ment in any library. Lacking this, the searcher usually cannot locate 
the reference itself without much trouble and loss of time. 


6. DISCOVER HOW THE LIBRARY USES CATALOGS AND SHELVES OFFICE 
PUBLICATIONS, AND CALL FOR THE REFERENCES ACCORDINGLY 


Library practices differ as to methods of handling these publica- 
tions. They may be bound by series, by years, by subjects, or they may 
be treated as periodicals. Duplicates of some may be cataloged and 
handled separately, like books in general. Whatever your library's 
practices with Office publications, you should be familiar with it so as 
to gain access to the references themselves with the least time and 


effort. 


VALUABLE LIBRARY EXPERIENCES 


pinections. Where applicable, for each of the questions answered, cite the 
authority, the index used, and similar data, so that anyone could check 
your work. 
E-70. SERIES OF PUBLICATIONS ; 

(a) What current series of Office publications is of most interest to 


you in your field? Why? 
(b) Give three kinds of materials, valuable to you, found by ex- 
amining certain numbers of the series, and list these numbers. 
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E-71. OFFICE SPECIALIST 
(a) Give name and title of the Office specialist seemingly most 
likely to be of assistance to you in your professional work. 
Cb) What is the zone number of the Office of Education in Wash- 


ington, necessary for addressing a letter to this specialist? 


E-72. SCHOOL LIFE AND HIGHER EDUCATION 
Examine the last ten numbers, or the volume for last year, of 
School Life and/or Higher Education. What regular or recurring 
departments or features do you find which are likely to be of interest 
to you in your field? 


E-73. FINDING THE LATEST NUMBER OF A GIVEN SERIES OR KIND OF MATE- 

RIALS 

DIRECTIONS: Use only The Education Index on these items: 

(a) The section of Educational Directory covering your field. 

Cb) Statistics of your field. Choose between city school systems, 
county and other local non-city systems, colleges and universi- 
ties, and land-grant colleges. 

Ce) Bibliography of Research Studies in Education. 

Cd) The latest article about the Office services most closely related 
to your field. 

E-73a. price usr 31 
Give the data necessary for ordering the poster and set of educa- 
tional illustrations most interesting to you, listed in the most recent 

Price List 31 in the library. 


E~74, CHANGE OF NAME 
(a) Give the Office’s name in 1930, 1928, 1870, 1867. 
Cb) In what federal department or division is the Office of Educa- 
tion now located? 
E-75. SPECIAL INDEX 
(a) Give full bibliographic data for any special index of Office 
publications covering your field or show that there is no such 
index. 
(b) If there is such an index, give full bibliographic data for a 
listed reference, whose title most interests you. 
E-76. GENERAL INDEXES 
pinections: Write down bibliographic data for each reference 


chosen in the items. 

What, judging from titles only, is the most interesting publica- 
tion to you of the Office for: the last two weeks? the last two 
months? 1944-1947? 1932-1935? 1925-1928? 1910-1925? 1867- 


1910? 


Chapter XVI 


GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS* 


GovernMENT documents constitute the best source for the his- 
tory of the American people, particularly on political, social, economic, 
and military matters. They are also the primary source for most sta- 
tistics. In recent years they have included many treatments on prac- 
tically all topics of current interest, as well as researches not so satis- 
factorily obtainable elsewhere. 

Other values include authoritativeness, up-to-dateness, availability, 
low cost, and readability. Many federal documents are authoritative 
because they have been prepared by specialists of high repute. The 
latest material available frequently appears first in such publications. 
They are widely available throughout the country since they are sent 
free to many libraries or are sold at a very low price. Many of them 
are attractive and readable. Such values continue in large measure 
despite the fact that in the last dozen years innumerable federal pub- 
lications of a promotional or propaganda type have been issued by 
many government departments in an effort to secure more popular 
support for their policies or larger appropriations for their activities. 
The competition and rivalry have often appeared more pronounced in 
such publications than in similar publications issued by ruthlessly 
competitive commercial concerns. 

The novice in library utilization can work as easily with govern- 
ment documents assigned and made available for required reading as 
with any other publications. He is likely to be terrified at the thought 
of doing anything more alone. But once he understands the special 


* The first draft of this chapter was read and criticized by Marion Hemstreet, 
Assistant Librarian, and Helen M. Wurthman, Library Assistant, Legislative Ref- 
erence Section, New York State Library. The final draft includes most of their 


uggested improvements. 
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nature of government documents and the indexes required, he can 
readily find and use by himself current documents for all his 
ordinary needs. He can do the same with documents published be- 
fore 1942, but to find those issued in the publication welter of the war 
and reconversion years, he will need the help of a library expert. 
From this chapter he can acquire comfortably a working knowledge of 
government documents and their possibilities, for his ordinary needs. 

Extensive or exhaustive work with government documents requires 
considerable special knowledge and experience. Undertaking such 
work is highly unwise except after adequate courses with a faculty 
specialist or with help from a library expert in government documents. 
This statement holds true especially for old documents and for those 
of the war and reconversion periods. The war years produced a tre- 
mendous multiplication of federal agencies, each with its own publi- 
cations. As many of these agencies often dealt with precisely the’same 
problems, their publications naturally did too. Numerous duplica- 
tions, confusions, and contradictions were inevitable. The regular 
government indexing and publication announcement services were 
naturally greatly curtailed because of personnel shortages. The same 
reason and the paper shortage greatly slowed down publication of 
regular documents prepared in manuscript form. Example: The data 
for the annual list of educational researches issued by the United 
States Office of Education have been regularly collected to date, but 
the last published list at this writing is for the period 1939-1940, eight 
years ago. 


I. KINDS OF GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS 
l. DEFINITION 


a A “Government Document” (and this term is better than the too commonly used 
public document”) is any paper, map, pamphlet, or book, manuscript or printed, 

originating in, or printed with the imprint of, or at the expense and by the au- 

thority of, any office of legally organized government.—James I. Wyer, in U. S. 
overnment Documents, Federal, State and City, p. 5. 

The two most useful classifications of government documents are 
by government level and content. These classifications are not mutu- 
ally exclusive and in practice are frequently combined. Examples: All 
three levels of government publish directories; all states publish their 
school laws. 
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2. CLASSIFICATION BY GOVERNMENT LEVEL 


A convenient classification of government documents is by the 
three government levels—federal, state, and local Ccity, village, county, 
or township). This grouping is convenient because the publications 
of the three different levels of government, even within the same 
library, must often be located through three different sets of check lists 
or indexes, each of which covers publications at one level only. 


3. CLASSIFICATION BY CONTENT 


(a) Journals and proceedings. Every legislative body of any govern- 
ment level has a “journal” giving its proceedings and sometimes its 
debates and speeches. Most of these are published, in forms varying 
from separate volumes for the United States Senate or the assembly 
in a state legislature to articles in the local paper. 

Cb) Directories and registers. These necessary items range from 
mere lists giving names, titles, addresses, and sometimes telephone 
numbers for all workers in a government unit to special rosters for 
separate divisions of the government. Some of these publications, 
such as a state manual or Congressional Directory, give biographic 
data. 

Cc) Rules, regulations, instructions, orders, “directives.” Issued by 
departments or bureaus, these are often known in their published 
form by such other names as “handbooks” or “manuals of instruction.” 
They vary from large volumes published by federal departments to 
mimeographed sheets prepared by city departments. 

Cd) Laws. The laws of all governments are published in some form 
for each legislative session and then brought together from time to 
time, with the previous laws, in other and larger publications. In ad- 
dition, each important branch of government often issues a compila- 
tion of the laws relating to its special work. Examples: The income 
tax laws of the federal government; the hunting and fishing laws of 
a state; the ordinances governing automobiles or bicycles in a city. 
Practically every state has such a compilation of its education and 
child labor laws, often known as the “school code.” 

Ce) Reports. Nearly every government body and many individual 
officials are required by law to make a public report of their work at 
certain times, often annually. The larger the government unit, the 
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more likely is this report to appear as a separate publication. In 
smaller cities these reports are often printed in the local papers, some- 
times only there. If not published, they may often be found in manu- 
script in the archives of the government concerned. 

CE) Researches, studies, investigations. These cover specific prob- 
lems, as a rule, and become more frequent as the unit of government 
enlarges, although some wealthy small units stress work of this type. 
Such work may be carried on by regular government officials or by 
temporary commissions appointed for the specific purpose. Many of 
these publications, as well as reports of type Ce), involve statistics. See 
Chapter XXV. 

Cg) Service, promotional, and public relations publications. All 
such forms have greatly increased in number in recent years. They are 
designed to meet popular needs and to impress the people with what 
the government is doing for them. The service types of publications 
include pamphlets on how to do various things, on diet, health, con- 
sumer purchasing, the cost of living, etc., and bibliographies and 
reading lists. The promotion and public relations materials consist of 
handbooks, descriptive items, often beautifully printed and elaborately 
illustrated, periodicals, and press releases. The releases are often 
in the form of mimeographed sheets and many of the other items are 
reprints. 


4, THE SERIAL FORM OF PUBLICATION 


Government documents are usually published in series. This fact 
means special care in getting accurate reference data on such a publi- 
cation, whether for library use or for purchasing a copy. 

The series numbering often runs from 1 for the first document but 
sometimes starts anew each year. In some instances the numbering 
scheme is intricate. Example: A certain important bulletin of the 
United States Office of Education has a single number for a certain 
year. But the bulletin consists of twenty-eight monographs issued at 
widely different times, in turn additionally numbered Monograph 1, 
Monograph 2, and so on. 

The most common types of serial publications are reports (see Ce) 
in subsection 3, Classification by Content, preceding), bulletins, cir- 
culars, and leaflets. Bulletins contain more permanent material; circu- 
lars and leaflets less permanent items and instructions. 
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II. SUGGESTIONS FOR LOCATING ALL KINDS OF 
GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS 


l. KNOW SOMETHING ABOUT THE MACHINERY AND OPERATIONS OF 
THE GOVERNMENT INVOLVED 


Until you have such knowledge, you cannot work profitably with 
the documents of the government, whatever its level. 

Secure the reference librarian’s recommendations for the library’s 
best books on government documents. Any such book will give the 
needed information about the Federal Government, possibly also 
about state and local governments. There are also specialized books 
for all three levels, although the best of these are somewhat outmoded 
since the war. In addition, the following notes may help: 

For federal documents, United States Government Manual (80) is 
useful in bringing one’s knowledge of the Federal Government up to 
date. One authority recommends close study of Monthly Catalog 
(118). 

On state governments, the essential information appears in brief 
form in The Book of the States (81). For a particular state, there is 
usually a legislative manual with some such title as “The Blue Book,” 
issued by an officer of the commonwealth, for example, the secretary 
of state. 

For city governments, the desired information can be expected in 
The Municipa] Year Book (82) and also in some publication of the 
particular city, such as the manual of the common council. 


2. UNDERSTAND HOW AUTHORSHIP OF GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS IS 
INDICATED IN LIBRARY INDEXES 


The author of a government document is the official body responsi- 
ble for it. The publication is so entered in library indexes and cata- 
logs even though the title page of the document may mention the 
individual author's name. The authorship of government documents 
is thus different from that of other books. It is the author's work as an 
official of some government department, bureau, commission, etc., 
that is important, not his efforts as an individual. This is especially 
true for administrative publications. Different catalogs and indexes 
may word the official authorship of a given document differently. 
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Example: A bulletin of the United States Office of Education will be 
entered under that heading in the library card catalog and in The 
Education Index, but under Education Office in Monthly Catalog 
C118) and in Document Catalog (117). 


3. NOTE THE SCHEME OF PUBLICATION 


Formerly many documents, particularly those of federal and state 
governments, were issued first as “separates” by departments or accord- 
ing to topic and then in a “collected” edition. For the years when 
this procedure was followed, one has thus two chances of locating 
such a document in a library. Unfortunately, economy measures in 
tecent years have often prevented the issuance of “collected” editions. 
Such editions greatly helped to preserve chapters or sections easily 
lost in their separate, bulletin form. Example: Biennial Survey of 
Education in the United States formerly was a Bulletin of the United 
States Office of Education composed of chapters issued previously, 
often as separately numbered bulletins. 


4, TAKE DOWN EVERY IDENTIFYING ITEM WHEN NOTING A REFERENCE 
ON A GOVERNMENT DOCUMENT 


Follow this rule even for an item so meaningless that you must ask 
the reference librarian to explain it. Otherwise much time may be 
lost in trying to find the document in the library. All items connected 
with the series and numbering of a government document are highly 
Important in locating it. If the reference entry notes it as a report, 
bulletin, circular, leaflet, monograph, or the like, it will have to be 
Sought in the library under the precise series indicated in the refer- 
ence. As almost all series have many separate publications, the exact 
number of the reference in the series, or the year along with the 
number of the document, should be taken down accurately. 

To purchase a government document, in addition to all the other 
data on the reference in the price list used (see Section III, following) 
you must give the catalog number in the price list (109). 


5. EXPECT A MANUSCRIPT DOCUMENT TO BE ONLY AT THE SEAT OF 
THE GOVERNMENT CONCERNED 


It will not be elsewhere except by mere chance. 
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6. TO SECURE A NON-PURCHASABLE GOVERNMENT DOCUMENT FOR 
INDIVIDUAL OWNERSHIP, TRY THE PROPER OFFICIAL OR DEPART- 
MENT 


This usually takes time but it is often the surest way to secure a 
document that is out of print or not in general circulation. Often one 
can get action from his United States senator or congressman, or from 
some official of his state or city, for obtaining government documents 
of the level these officials represent. In the case of state documents, 
either government or university, the state library or the university li- 
brary may give or lend copies if the need is urgent. Federal documents 
are sometimes free; if not, it is a great economy of time to pay the small 
purchase price since purchased items are sent more promptly than 
free ones. Any federal government price list (Section II) has direc- 
tions for ordering documents and for making remittances. So does 
each number of Selected United States Government Publications 
(120). 


Ill. LOCATING UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
DOCUMENTS 


1. scouTING 
For quickly getting a good list of federal publications on a given 
topic or problem, try first: 


114. Hirshberg, Herbert S. and Melinat, Carl H. Subject Guide 
to United States Government Publications. Chicago: Ameri- 
can Library Association, 1947. 236p. 

Selects the most generally useful books and pamphlets, most 
of them published in the past twenty years. Under a single 
subject lists the serials and separates issued by various offices, 
all bearing on the topic at hand. Will disclose much useful 


and popular material frequently overlooked. 


Next, try the price list of the available publications of the federal 
likely to publish material on the subject. This list will 
lete for two reasons: First, some of the documents of the 
be out of print C“exhausted” ); second, the many free 
he department will be omitted. All these price lists 
inder subject headings alphabetically arranged. 


department 
not be comp 
department will 
publications of t 
enter references 1 
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The roll of the price lists usually appears in each on one of the 
covers, inside or out. This comprehensive list of the price lists is not 
so convenient for selecting the right individual list as is the following 
index especially prepared for this book. 
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INDEX TO PRICE LISTS OF FEDERAL DOCUMENTS 


After each topic in this index is the number of the appropriate price list. 
The lists are labeled Price List 31, Price List 69, etc., near the bottom of 
the front cover which is the title page. 

All price lists are free on application to the Superintendent of Docu- 


ments, Washington 25, D. C. 
Every price list embraces current 
sale, and gives the price. It does » 
Always secure the latest availabl 
needed. 


Accounting, 28 

Accounts, farm, 68 

Aerological observations, 48 
Agricultural chemistry, 46 
Agricultural credit, 68 
Agricultural education, 31 
Agricultural statistics, 68, 70 
Agriculture and insects, 41 
Alaska, 60 

Aliens, 67 

Almanac, Nautical, 48 

Animal industry, 38 

Animals, domestic, 38 
Animals, insects harmful to, 41 
Animals, wild, 21 

Army, 19 

Astronomy, 48 

Atomic Energy, unnumbered list 
Aviation, unnumbered list 


Banking, 28 

Bees, 41 

Biography, American, 50 

Botany, plants, 44; National Her- 
barium, 55 

Budget, 28 

Building homes, 72 

Building materials, tests, 64 


topics, carries each available item for 
ot list free publications. 
e edition of a price list if the list is 


Canning, 11 

Carriers, interstate, 59 

Cement tests, 64 

Census, all topics, 70 

Cereal culture, 44 

Chemistry, all topics, 46 

Child labor, 33 

Children’s Bureau publications, 71 

Citizenship, 67 

Civil War, American, 50 

Climate, 48 

Coal, 58 

Coal lands of Alaska and Hawaii, 
60 

Coast Guard, 25 

Cold storage, 11 

Commerce, domestic and foreign, 
62 

Commerce Commission, Interstate, 
59 

Communications, 25 

Compensation for workers, 33 

Concrete, tests, 64 

Congress, proceedings, 49 

Congressional Globe, The, 49 

Congressional Record, 49 

Conservation, 20 

Conservation, soil, 46 
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Constitution, United States, 50 
Consumers, 76 

Cooking, 11 

Crime, 54 


Dairy industry, 38 

Debt, domestic, 28; foreign, 65 
Defense, national, 77 
Disarmament, naval, 65 
Diseases, 5] 

District of Columbia, 54 
Drainage, 42 

Drugs, 51 


Earthquakes, 18 

Education, 31 

Electricity tests, 64 

Employment, 33 

Engineering, 18 

Erosion, 46 

European Recovery Program, un- 
numbered list 

Explorations, 35 

Explosives, 58 


Farm accounts, 68 

Farm animals, 38 

Farm homes, 68 

Farm management, 68 

Farm marketing, 68 

Farm products, 68 

Farm relief, 68 

Federal Power Commission, 42 
Federal specifications, 75 
Fertilizers, 46 

Field manuals, unnumbered list 
Finance, 28 

Fishes, 21 

Floods, 48 

Food chemistry, 46 

Foods, 11 

Foreign debt, 55 

Foreign relations, 65 

Foreign trade, 62 

Forestry, 43 
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Fruit culture, 44 
Fuel, 58 


Gas, 58 

Gasoline, 58 

Geography, 35 

Geological Survey, 15 

Geology, 15 

Government, 54 

Government periodicals for which 
subscriptions are taken, 36 

Grain culture, 44 

Grass culture, 44 

Guam, 60 

Guidebooks, 35 


Hawaii, 60 

Health, 51 

Health and insects, 41 
Highways, 45 
History, American, 50 
Home builders, 72 
Home economics, 11 
Homes, farm, 68 
Household recipes, 11 
Housing, 72 


Immigration, 67 

Income tax, 37 

Indians, 55 

Insects, 41 

Insular possessions, 60 

Insurance, workmen’s, 33 

International conferences, 65 

Interstate Commerce Commission, 
59 

Irrigation, 42 


Labor, 33 

Lands, public, 20 

Laws on all subjects, 10 
Leveling in surveying, 18 
Libraries, 31 

Library of Congress, 50 
Liquors, 54 
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Loans, domestic, 28; foreign, 65 
Lumber, 43 


Magnetism, 18 

Manufactures, 62; statistics, 70 

Maps, government, and how obtain- 
able, 53 

Marine Corps, 63 

Marketing of farm products, 68 

Marshall Plan, unnumbered list 

Measures, standards, 64 

Metals, tests, 64 

Meteorology, 48 

Mexican affairs, 65 

Militia, 19 

Minerals, 58 

Mines, 58 

Motor carriers, 59 

Museum, National, 55 

Mussels, 21 


National Academy of Sciences, 55 
National defense, 77 

National forests, 43 

National Herbarium, 55 

National Museum, 55 

National parks, 35 

i a Resources Planning Board, 


Naturalization, 67 

Nautical Almanac Office publica- 
tions, 48 

Naval disarmament, 65 

Naval Reserve, 63 

Navy, 63 

Neutrality, 65 


Occupation statistics, 70 

Office of Education publications, 31 
Ordnance, 19 

Oysters, 21 


Panama Canal, 25 
Parks, national, 35 
Pensions, 19 
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Periodicals, government, for which 
subscriptions are taken, 36 

Petroleum, 58 

Photography, 64 

Planning, postwar, 77 

Plant culture, 44 

Plants, insects harmful to, 41 

Political parties, 54 

Political science, 54 

Population statistics, 70 

Postal services, 25 

Postwar planning, 77 

Poultry industry, 38 

Power Commission, Federal, 42 

Public lands, 20 

Public utilities, 62 

Puerto Rico, 60 

Pumps, 42 


Races of man, 67 

Radio publications, 
list 

Railroads in interstate commerce, 59 

Recipes, household, 11 

Reclamation work, 42 


unnumbered 


Resources, National Planning 
Board, 20 

Revolution, American, 50 

Roads, 45 

Salmon, 21 


Samoa, American, 60 

Sanitation, 51 

Sciences, National Academy of, 55 

Securities, 28 

Selective Service, catalog No. Y3SE 
4:17 

Shipping, 25 

Smithsonian Institution, 55 

Soils, 46 

Specifications, federal, 75 

Standards of weight and measure, 
64 

Suburbanites, 72 

Supreme Court, 54 
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Survey, Geological, 15 Vegetable culture, 44 
Surveying, 18 Veteran affairs, 19 
Virgin Islands, 60 
Technical manuals, unnumbered Vocational education, 31 
list 


Telephones, 25 Wages, 33 
Territories, 60 Water carriers, 59 
Tires, 18 Water pollution, 51 
Timber, 43 Water power and resources, 42 
Trade, domestic and foreign, 62 Water supply, 15 
Transportation, 25 Water supply in Alaska and Ha- 
Treaties, 65 waii, 60 
Tree planting, 43 Weather, 48 
Triangulation in surveying, 18 Weight standards, 64 
Trusts, 62 Wild life, 21 
Woods, American, 43 
Un-American activities, 54 Women workers, 33 
UNESCO, 77 Workmen's compensation and in- 
United Nations, 77 surance, 33 


United States Office of Education World War Il, 77 
publications, 3] 
Utilities, public, 62 


2. BRINGING A GOVERNMENT PRICE LIST UP TO DATE 
(a) Important Publications Only 


Go back through all lists used for extension until the references be- 
gin to duplicate those of the price list. The aids advised here for ex- 
tension enter free publications as well as those for sale, which is often 
an advantage. 

For educational topics, Price List 3] C109) is the one to be ex- 
tended. Use School Life (112) and, for the period since its last issue, 
Selected Publications (120). 

On non-educational topics, use the lists of The United States News, 
à non-governmental weekly issued in Washin 
day; or Selected Publications (120), w 


libraries. If neither of these lis 
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Cb) Exhaustive Searching 


For extending Price List 31 (109), educational publications, use 
The Education Index (Chapter VII), heading United States, sub- 
head Office of Education, sub-subheads divisions of the Office. This 
index lists all Office publications reaching it and it is on the mailing 
list for all of them. It also lists all such publications received, as well 
as practically all other federal documents on education, under perti- 
nent subjects. 

On non-educational topics, use Monthly Catalog (118). 


5 
3. EXHAUSTIVE SEARCHING FOR DOCUMENTS OF VARIOUS DATES 


Such work with federal publications on education can be confi- 
dently undertaken by anyone who has mastered the previous parts of 
this chapter and Chapters VII and XV. 

Exhaustive searching for non-educational documents should not be 
attempted by anyone until he has taken a course in his field of interest 
under a faculty expert in such publications or a library-school course 
dealing with them. For thorough searching for documents published 
since 1940, much help from a library specialist in government publica- 
tions will be required. Changes in federal organization have been 
too constant and rapid in this period for any other course to be profit- 
able. Whatever aid can be given by books will most likely be found 
in a publication of the American Library Association, e.g., Wilcox’s 
Public Documents and World War II; or the List of Serial Publica- 
tions of the United States Government, in preparation at this writing. 
Such a publication will be described in the Association’s latest list of 
publications under the headings Public Documents, and Archives and 
Libraries. 

The indexes for exhaustive searching are those given here. The 
earlier ones are, of course, useful mainly in libraries having large num- 
bers of the early documents. 


Before 1881 


115. Poore, B. P. A Descriptive Catalogue of the Government Pub- 
lications of the United States, 1774-1881. Washington, D. C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1885. 1392p. 
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1881-1893 


116. Ames, J. G. Comprehensive Index to the Publications of the 
United States Government, 1881-1893. Washington, D. C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1905. 2v. 


1893-1940 


117. Document Catalog. United States. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. Catalog of the Public Documents of the . . . Con- 
gress and of all Departments of the Government of the United 
States. Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 
1893-1940. 

Catalogs by author and subject, and minutely analyzes an- 
nual department reports. Covers documents independently 
printed by departments. Was usually several years late in 
appearing. 


Since last volume of Document Catalog, but also 1895—, 


118. United States Government Publications, Monthly Catalog. 
Superintendent of Documents. Washington, D. C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office 1895—, 

Has index issued at end of calendar year to cover all num- 
bers in that year, usually not available till February. 

119. Document Index, 

This index covered the sessions of Congress from 1897 
through the Seventy-second Congress which ended in 1933. 
The index was then discontinued. See the reference librarian 
for details if this index must be used. 


120. Selected United States Government Publications, Superin- 


tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1928—. 


A rigidly selected list, arranged alphabetically by title, with 


For indexes to publications of various departments of the federal 
government, see Schmeckebier (128), Shores (64), or Mudge (65). 


faster than the indexes covering all govern 
Indexes covering government documen 


be located through Mudge (65). 


ment publications, 
ts of foreign countries can 
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4. ACCESS TO FEDERAL DOCUMENTS 


The one sure place for all such documents of any date is the Library 
of Congress at Washington. 

The next best chance is a depository library to which federal docu- 
ments must be sent by law. Originally depository libraries received 
all government documents free, but now some libraries are sent only 
selected kinds. Most of the documents published since a library was 
put on the depository list may be in it. Whether these documents can 
be found in the library, or are still retained by it, is a very different 
matter. The great numbers of documents have overwhelmed many 
libraries and fires have destroyed great quantities of the old publica- 
tions. But the better libraries will have their collections easily avail- 
able to anyone who can go to them. 

Depositories are in general the state libraries and the larger college 
and university collections. The early documents are of course likely 
to be found only in the larger and older libraries. Every state has at 
least one depository, the state university library being the most likely 
one. Every city library will have some of the more important federal 
documents; the larger the library, the more likely it is to extend its col- 
lection of them. For a list of depositories, see the reference librarian or 
write the Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 


IV. LOCATING STATE DOCUMENTS 


l; INFORMATION ABOUT STATE GOVERNMENTS 


Such information can be found in the latest edition of The Book of 
the States (81), published by the Council of State Governments, 
i p state documents is likely to have a 


hicago. Any library interes 
copy of The H. W sorl Company's chart g al 
agencies for exchafip :distriBWfion @f state d ts. Foflup-to- 
date information oft anpeparticnla e id with The Wilson 
Company. 


2. SCOUTING FOR STATE DOCUMENTS 


These publications are considerably harder to locate than federal 
documents. 
On educational topics, since 1928, The Education Index (Chapter 
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VID) lists many state documents. Those for the last month are most 
easily found near the front of any paperbound number of The Index 
in its Check-List of Documents. The cumulations, paper or cloth, list 
state documents in the body of The Index, under the name of the 
particular state. 

For non-educational topics, Bulletin of the Public Affairs Informa- 
tion Service (38) will be useful. Since 1915 the Bulletin has listed 
all such publications likely to be the subject of discussion, debate, or 
periodical articles. It does not always index the documents directly. 

An apparently promising experiment in lists of state documents be- 
gan at the New York State Library in October, 1948. A monthly 
check list, cumulated annually, lists all new official publications of 
New York State submitted to the Library; however, all are not sub- 
mitted promptly. The documents are listed 
ments and there is no subject index. Consequently the check list is 
not very useful except to librarians and others already familiar with 
the departments. Doubtless this lack will be remedied in time. 


under the issuing depart- 


3. EXHAUSTIVE SEARCHING FOR STATE DOCUMENTS 


The same cautions about attempting an exhaustive search without 


adequate training apply here as with federal documents. An excellent 
reference: 


121. Wilcox, Jerome K. Manual on the Use of State Publications. 
Chicago: American Library Association, 1940, 342p. 
“First comprehensive manual on the subject in 25 years.” 


The indexes to be used are: 
Before 1910 


122. Bowker, R. R. State Publications: A Provisional List of the 
Official Publications of the Several States of the United States 
from Their Organization. New York: Office of the Publishers’ 
Weekly, 1899-1909, 4y. 

123. Hasse, A. R. Index of Economic Material in Documents of 
the States of the United States, Washington, D.C: Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, 1907-1922, 

Covers Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, New York, Delaware, Ohio, Kentucky, Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, Pennsylvania, New Jersey. 13v, 
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124. Reece, E. J. State Documents for Libraries. Urbana, Ill.: 
University of Illinois, 1915. 163p. 

125. United States. Library of Congress. Account of Government 
Document Bibliography in the United States and Elsewhere, 
by James B. Childs. Washington, D. C.: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1930. 57p. 


4. ACCESS TO STATE DOCUMENTS 


The official documents of a particular state may be expected to be 
in the library of its state university and its other institutions such as 
the state library, historical society, or archives. They may also be kept 
by large city libraries and those of large private colleges and universi- 
ties in the state. Large libraries of any kind may have collections of 
documents from other states, especially from adjacent ones. 


V. LOCAL PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 


City documenis are issued in great quantities. Unfortunately, there 
are no general indexes or check lists for them. If one needs city docu- 
ments and cannot go personally to the cities themselves, Wyer (127) 
will give a bird’s-eye view of the field and cite available lists and refer- 
ence helps up to 1933. Many of the suggestions are still good. The 
Special Libraries Association, 31 East 10th Street, New York City, 
has issued check lists of official publications of the larger cities of the 
United States and Canada, including latest editions of charters and 
ordinances, but the lists are not kept up to date very well. See the 
reference librarian or write the Association for possibilities. 

Collections of the local public documents of any state are likely to 
be at its state library, historical association, archives, or state university 
library. These state institutions often have documents that local gov- 
€rnments with frequently changing officials have not kept or made 
accessible. In many cities municipal documents are more likely to be 
kept available by the local public library or historical society than by 
the city government. The information in both places may be kept 
in scrapbooks. Example: A village treasurer's report may be printed 
in one local paper while the library report will appear in another, but 
both reports along with similar ones may be brought together in the 
same scrapbook by the local library or by the historical society. 

For county documents, the best reference for both publications and 
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their library locations is the following reference. If documents printed 
since 1936 are desired, the libraries stocking the earlier documents 
for a given county are likely to have later ones. 


126. Hodgson, James Goodwin. The Official Publications of Amer- 
ican Counties, A Union List. Fort Collins, Colo.: The Au- 
thor, Colorado State College, 1937. 594p. Mimeographed. 


VI. REFERENCES FOR ADDITIONAL HELP 


An excellent bird's-eye treatment of government publications is 
given in Shores (64:187-204). It describes the regular documents 


of various government departments and briefly discusses New Deal 
publications. 


A good brief guide to federal, state, and city government publica- 
tions, somewhat out of date but still very useful, is: 


127. Wyer, James I. U. S. Government Documents, Federal, State, 
and City, Chicago: American Library Association, 1933, 56p. 
Valuable manual for beginning the study of government 
publications. Documents are listed separately for federal, state, 

and city governments, with a bibliography for each. 


The standard comprehensive treatment of 


federal and state docu- 
ments is: 


128. Schmeckebier, Laurence F., Government Publications and 
Their Use. Washington, D. C.: The Brookings Institution, 
1936. 446p. Second revised edition, 1939, 

Classifies documents by type of publication. Treats federal 
and state publications together. Lists depository libraries re- 
ceiving government publications at that time. 


For the organization of the federal government with regard to its 
publications, an excellent reference is: 


129. Boyd, Anne Morris and Ripps, Rae. United States Govern- 
ment Publications. New York: The H. W. Wilson Company. 
Editions: First, 1931; Second, 
this writing. 


Treats federal documents only. Classifies publications ac- 


1941; Third, in preparation at 
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cording to government departments and independent establish- 
ments, listing each series available then. 


For unusually difficult work, look through the Archives series of the 


American 


Library Association. The first volume appeared in 1933. 


Each volume consists of papers by library experts and the title always 
includes the words Public Documents or Archives. See the Associa- 
tion’s latest list of publications, which most libraries have. 


ESSENTIAL 


VALUABLE LIBRARY EXPERIENCES 


PRELIMINARY: Write down a topic or problem of interest to 


you, preferably one on which you need to read for other purposes. 


E-77. FEDERAL DOCUMENTS 


(a) 


Cb) 


For each of the dates given below, write down full bibliographic 
data for a United States Government document whose title in- 
terests you in connection with your topic or problem. 
1) This document must not be one issued by the United States 
Office of Education. 
2) The title must be found through the use of an index or list 
given in this chapter. 
Using as many indexes as possible in getting the titles 
will enlarge your experience. 
For each document title chosen, give data on the index or list 
used so that anyone could trace your search to the page on 
which the title was found. 


Dates: last week; last month; last year; last three years; 1940-1945. 


E-78. PRICE LISTS OF FEDERAL DOCUMENTS 


(a) 


(b) 


Which price lists, other than Price List 31, would be most 
likely to list documents valuable for reading in connection with 
your topic or problem? How did you select these price lists? 


For each of the following topics of interest to you, give the 
number of the price list most likely to cover the topic: 

Air power of United States Millinery at home 
Buying meat for families Pasteurizing milk 
Chemistry of foods Practical nursing 
Civilian aviation Price control 
Education for vocations Raising vegetables 
Educational provisions for G. I.’s Rent control 
European Recovery Program Sales taxes 
Insects and health Selective service 


Menace of Communism Your major field 
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DEPOSITORY FOR FEDERAL DOCUMENTS 


(a) Give full title and address of the depository nearest your pres- 
ent working address. 


Cb) How did you find the data for the depository? 


. STATE PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 


For each of the following dates, proceed as in E-77, except that the 
title of a state document is desired this time. Dates: Last month; last 
year; last three years; 1940-1945. 

COUNTY DOCUMENTS 


(a) Write down the name of a county and its state of interest to 


you. 
Cb) What is the best reference in the text for getting on the track 
of all the public documents issued by that county? 
Cc) If the library has a copy of the reference mentioned in (b), 
give the pages in that reference listing the public documents of 
the county so that anyone could check your finding. 


Chapter XVII 


TEXTBOOKS, COURSES OF STUDY, 
AND OTHER TEACHING AIDS* 


I. TEXTBOOKS 


l. ADVANTAGE OF KNOWING HOW TO LOCATE AND EVALUATE TEXT- 
BOOKS 


As long as textbooks are used in school work, practical educators need 
to know how to locate and evaluate them quickly. In some states, 
school executives are required by law to assume responsibility for this 
work. In others, they are in duty bound to recommend to their local 
boards of education the best texts for adoption. Even when educators 
have adequate facilities for carrying on local curriculum construction, 
they must know how to find outstanding textbooks or those especially 
suited to their teaching situations. They must know the best materials 
in their fields of specialization. They must be able to utilize the 
finest work of others, so often embodied in textbooks. They cannot 
hope to prepare promptly local courses of study in all subjects. Even 
if they could, they would frequently wish to supplement their efforts 
by excellent texts. 

Despite the great need for knowing the relative worth of textbooks 
in one’s field, much very superficial and shoddy work has been done 
in selecting them. Often this unsatisfactory result could have been 
avoided if the school people had only known where to get quickly lists 
of available texts, acceptable evaluations of them, and methods of 
evaluating them. This section shows how to secure all three speedily. 

For the research worker in education, the same information is 


* The first draft of this chapter was read and criticized by Katherine Neptune, 
Librarian, School of Education Library, University of Michigan, and Fannie Gold- 
stein, Assistant Librarian, Education, Reference Section, New York State Library. 
The final draft includes most of their suggested improvements. 
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highly valuable. Whenever he wishes to know for a given field what 
was taught, what is now being taught, or what is likely to be taught 
in the future, the textbooks actually used in that area at the time of 
interest furnish, perhaps, the surest evidence. 


2. LOCATING RECENT TEXTBOOKS 


Lists of texts for a certain subject, preferably selected ones, are fre- 
quently needed by schools. Sometimes one wishes to know the recent 
texts of given authors. The procedures for meeting the two needs are 
somewhat different. 

About the only list of carefully selected recent texts is the right kind 
of very late roll of adopted textbooks. See the pertinent part of subsec- 
tion 5, following. Consider no list of adoptions selective without good 
evidence that it is. Many researches and studies in individual sub- 
jects, such as arithmetic, algebra, reading, and science, involve stand- 
ard or widely used texts. Such references can often be safely con- 
sidered to list good texts. But as any such study is usually made a year 
or more in advance of publication, it cannot include very recent texts 
or editions. 

A satisfactory list of unselected recent texts can be easily made 
from the Publications Received or Book Review sections of periodicals 
covering the field. A Book Review section will, of course, list older 
and far fewer books than will a Publications Received section. Thus 
one may expect to find elementary school texts listed in The Elemen- 
tary School Journal; secondary texts in The School Review or The 
Clearing House; college and junior college texts in School and So- 
ciety or Junior College Journal. To find periodi 
texts for an individual subject, glance through 
ences in any good recent book on teaching that 
priate school level, or consult the reference lib 
faculty member in an institution for the educati 

Making an exhaustive list of recent texts in a given field requires 
a painstaking search back, as far as advisable, through The Cumulative 
Book Index (6) under the proper headings for the field. If the list 
must be up to the minute, use also all numbers of Publishers’ Weekly 
(7) since the latest issue of The Cumulative Book Index, ordinarily 
three or four numbers. Such searching properly done will give data 
on all texts for the field published in the period covered by the num- 


cals likely to list new 
the periodical refer- 
subject at the appro- 
rarian or the proper 
on of teachers, 
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bers of the two indexes used. The Cumulative Book Index lists texts 
under the main heading of the subject, such as Arithmetic or Eco- 
nomics, with the subhead Textbooks or Study and Teaching. In using 
Publishers’ Weekly it is necessary to skim the entire list since books 
of all types are entered only alphabetically by author. 

To secure a list of textbooks by any given author, look back 
through The Cumulative Book Index and Publishers’ Weekly as 
described in the previous paragraph, using the author's name. Sev- 
eral other possibilities will give partial lists for certain years. The 
most convenient index for elementary and high school texts is: 


130. American Educational Catalog. New York: R.-R. Bowker 
Company, 1872—. 

Annual index to current textbooks compiled by Publishers’ 
Weekly from data furnished by publishers. Lists are alphabeti- 
cal by author except for publications better known by title 
or editor. Gives publisher, price, and series, if any. Complete 
only for books of well-known publishers. 


If the author is listed in any Who's Who book (Chapter XX, Section 
II), some of his texts may be listed there, but the minor or earlier 
ones are likely to be omitted. The author entries in The Education 
Index (Chapter VII) can be used for texts in education as a profes- 
sional subject in college or university, including references on teach- 
ing methods in different subjects, such as reading or social studies. 
However, this index lists only books submitted to it by publishers, 
does not cover books published before 1929, and does not include 
elementary and high school texts. 


3. LOCATING OLD TEXTBOOKS 

For public school texts in a given subject published before 1934, 
if only a few years need to be covered The American Educational 
Catalog (130) will bring results faster than The Cumulative Book 
Index (6), Since that date, it lists texts by authors only. It is not so 
complete as The Cumulative Book Index. 

The latest United States Catalog (5) lists all books in the English 
language in print on January 1 of the last year covered, under sub- 
ject, title, and author. This catalog, of course, includes many old 
texts. For still older textbooks, consult the catalogs covering older 
books, described in Mudge and supplements (65). 
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After bibliographic data for old texts are secured, locating the 
texts themselves may be difficult. Any educational library will have 
some of them listed in its regular catalog or in a special textbook cata- 
log. Among libraries specializing in collections of old texts are the 
United States Office of Education, Teachers College (Columbia 
University), New York University, and the American Antiquarian 
Society Library at Worcester, Massachusetts. A state library or the edu- 
cational division of a state university, e.g., University of Texas, is al- 
most certain to have extensive collections of old texts that were either 
published in the state or used in its schools. The rarest of these old 
textbooks may have to be used in the library owning them, but many 
of them possessed in duplicate may be borrowed through interli- 


brary loans (Chapter V, Section IV). 


4. SECURING FULL BIBLIOGRAPHIC DATA ON A TEXTBOOK 


One’s first information on a text will fre 
The items most often missing will be date 
of pages, and price. For trade reasons, pub 

ese items, especially the first two, 
mation about their texts. 


The procedures for securing full bibliographic data on a text are 
the same as those for any other kind of book, as given in Chapter 


VIII, Section IV. For such texts as it lists, The Education Index can 
be used. See Section 2, preceding. 


quently be incomplete. 
of publication, number 
lishers do not circulate 
as much as they do other infor- 


5; EVALUATING TEXTBOOKS 


This problem arises as soon as it is necessary to choose a text for a 
particular purpose. Usually, numerous textbooks are available. Ex- 
amining all of them, especially firsthand 
plicated. Hence the need as early as possible of a fairly short list of 
likely texts from which to make the final selection. Securing such 
a list is not child’s play. Example: A state department of education 
may issue a list from which texts may be adopted by the local school 
systems in the state. But examination may show it to include every 
text for which the publisher is willing to pay a registration fee. Such 
a list is no more selective than that of The Cumulative Book Index 
(6), while lacking the completeness of that index. 

The first thought of the inexperienced in text selection is to go to 


, Is very tedious and com- 
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some authority in the field and follow his recommendations. If good 
texts are to be secured, the procedure is far more difficult. Suppose, 
for instance, an arithmetic text is to be selected and it is proposed 
to take the recommendations of an authority on teaching the sub- 
ject. In actuality there are distinct schools of thought on arithmetic, 
represented by different institutions for the education of teachers. 
Which institution is to be followed? Suppose again it is proposed to 
follow the institution in which the writers of these lines worked. 
More than a score of series of arithmetic texts have been written by 
the faculty of this institution and others can be expected. Some series 
have been written by members outside the departments of mathe- 
matics and elementary education. Sometimes different arithmetics 
are written by different members of the same department. If au- 
thority is to be followed, which of these authors is to be chosen, and 
why? 

Such difficulties necessitate securing evaluations by more disin- 
terested parties than authors and publishers of textbooks. 

Excellent treatments of the most important problems connected 
with textbooks are the following two references. Nothing so good 
has been found in later writings: 


131. National Society for the Study of Education. The Textbook 
in American Education. Thirtieth Yearbook, Part II. Bloom- 
ington, Ill.: Public School Publishing Company, 1931. 323p. 

The bibliography of ninety-one selected and well-annotated 
references may be brought up to date by looking under Text- 
books in The Education Index (Chapter VII). 

132. Clement, J. A. Manual for Analyzing and Selecting Text- 
books. Champlain, Ill.: Garrard Press, 1942. 119p. 

Presents criteria applicable to all textbook selection, highly 
valuable when evaluating devices, such as check lists, scales, 
and score sheets, are to be used. 


(a) Book Reviews 
For directions for locating reviews of textbooks, see Chapter XIII, 
Section III, 1, Cd). 


Cb) Textbook Adoptions 


The fact that a given text has been adopted for use in a school 
system or higher educational institution of good repute helps in evalu- 
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ating that book. Such adoption means the authorities involved con- 
sider the book satisfactory, and their opinion is as good as their repu- 
tation in such matters. Once the systems or institutions using the book 
are known, one can correspond with them to find their reasons for 
adopting it. This method of evaluation is most helpful on books 
that have been out for some time; often it is useful in choosing fairly 
recent texts. 

Usually school systems print or mimeograph lists of adopted texts 
for elementary and high schools, free upon application. To obtain 
lists of good textbooks in this way, it is necessary first to decide which 
are the good school systems. Institutions of higher education do not 
issue such lists. 

Give no weight to the fact that a given text is on a state adoption 
list until you are certain that the list has a sound selection basis, Some 
states have a few carefully chosen books for each subject in each 
grade. Such lists have even greater worth than the corresponding list 
for one local school system. But for evaluation purposes the state 
lists that include all texts for which the 
registration fees are worthless. 

Practically every publisher of school texts keeps a list of adoptions 
of each text issued by him. This list usually appears in a circular 
advertising each book. If the library has a copy of this circular, the 
reference librarian should know where to look for it. If no copy is 
available and time permits, write the publisher. Lists of this nature 
are useful for evaluating texts for both school systems and higher 
institutions, after one has secured the names of promising texts in 
other ways. Such lists are more helpful on books that have been out 
for several years than for ones recently published. It is not surprising 
that an aggressive advertising department will issue such a circular 


for a new book and keep it revised to show as long a 
as possible, 


publishers are willing to pay 


list of adoptions 


Cc) Score Cards for Rating Textbooks 


For thoroughly satisfactory results in evaluating texts, it is neces- 
sary to use some kind of score card, at least in evaluating the selected 
list from which the final choice or adoption is to be made. The best 
bibliography of such score cards will itself be selective and evaluate 
them. To make up a satisfactory bibliography in this area, go back 
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as far as advisable through the textbook numbers of the three-year 
cycles of Review of Educational Research (100) and then through 
The Education Index (Chapter VII). Each treatment in Review 
of Educational Research has a list of references to score cards and 
some evaluation of the items. The Education Index references will 
not be selected or have notes. For such score cards The Education 
Index main heading is Textbooks, subhead Rating. For score cards 
on a subject, e.g., reading texts, look under the name of the subject 
as a main head, subhead Textbooks. 


II. COURSES OF STUDY 


The constant emphasis of educators upon curriculum and courses 
of study will have been noticed by any intelligent and alert reader 
of this book. The corresponding professional literature is of terrify- 
ing proportions and complexity. To get anywhere in its mazes, one 
needs to keep its main features and sources clearly in mind. 


l. DISTINCTION BETWEEN CURRICULUM AND COURSES OF STUDY 


This distinction is absolutely essential for perspective and clear 
thinking in this area. A good working distinction regards the cur- 
riculum as the actual experiences that children have under the direc- 
tion of their teachers, and the courses of study as a printed or mimeo- 
graphed manual prepared to help teachers develop the curriculum 
satisfactorily. 


2. CURRICULUM 


Well-written treatments of the curriculum in general and for dif- 
ferent levels, such as high school or elementary school, are numer- 
ous. More are constantly being published. A serious diffculty in 
using them arises because there are as many different views of the 
curriculum and hence as many different authorities in the field, for 
all the ordinary educator knows, as in the case of textbooks (Section 
I, 5, preceding). To keep one’s perspective in this situation, it is best 
to settle upon a few good references. Probably every reader of these 
lines has fairly recently taken a curriculum course giving several ex- 
cellent references. Or he can get them from the curriculum spe- 
cialist in any good teacher-training institution. One can keep up 
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to date on such treatments by taking the most recent curriculum num- 
ber of Review of Educational Research (100) and the still later num- 
bers of the journal, Educational Leadership. All new publications 
in this area will be listed by The Education Index (Chapter VII), 
without selection or evaluation, under the heading Curriculum, with 
the proper school level as subhead; or under a subject, such as Science, 
subhead Curriculum. 


3. BEST COURSES OF sTUDY 


In making out a course of study or in finding the best possibilities 
in courses, save time by starting with recommended courses. The 
worth of the evaluations of courses, available in several places, de- 
pends upon the viewpoint of the evaluator, his methods of evalua- 
tion, and the definiteness of his pronouncements, 

The notes in any course on the curriculum that one has taken will 
probably show that the instructor recommended certain courses of 
study. Practically every book on the curriculum or methods of teach- 
ing lists the courses that its author regards as superior. The curricu- 
lum numbers of Review of Educational Research C100) list outstand- 
ing courses and give some reasons for so considering them. Educa- 
tional Leadership and School Life (1 12) often list courses of study 
but on a news rather than an evaluation basis. 


4. RECENT COURSES OF STUDY 


Unevaluated references for recent courses of study can always be 
found quickly by looking back through The Education Index CChap- 
ter VII). In the paperbound numbers, the courses-of-study check lists 
near the front may suffice. For exhaustive work and in the cloth- 
bound cumulations: Ca) Look up the main heading Courses of Study, 
which will give recent courses under such subheads as school levels, 
kinds of schools, and states. Cb) Look for the name of a likely is- 
suing state department of education or large city as author. (c) Look 


up the name of any likely subject as a main heading and see if it has 
a subhead Courses of Study. 


ai GETTING ACCESS TO THE COURSES THEMSELVES 


Any educational library will have some courses of study. More 
will be owned by a teacher-training institution, state department of 
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education, city school system, or state teachers association, having 
a division especially interested in collecting them. This division usu- 
ally has some such name as Curriculum Bureau, Curriculum Labora- 
tory, Curriculum Workshop, or Bureau of Educational Research. 
At this writing, there are about 150 such curriculum laboratories. 
Any state that has had a state-wide curriculum study or survey, e.g., 
Michigan and Texas, will have a large collection of courses up to the 
date of the work. Whether the collection has since been kept up is 
another matter. For details, write the state education department con- 
cerned. Two especially noteworthy and extensive collections are those 
of the Curriculum Laboratory at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and of the United States Office of Education. 

The magnitude of some of these collections has made necessary 
involved systems for handling them—special labels, catalogs, indexes, 
and the like. To use any such collection easily, learn and follow its 
technical procedures just as with the library card catalog. 

Most courses of study in any special collection can be used only 
in its reading rooms. However, teacher-training institutions are likely 
to have the best courses in duplicate with borrowing possibilities in 
slack times. If the institution’s single copy of a valuable course is 
missing or allocated for some time, see if the proper faculty member 
has a copy in his personal library. 

Charging for courses of study varies greatly. State courses are usu- 
ally sent free to resident educators of that state and available to out- 
siders only by purchase. City and other local courses may be free, 
sent for postage, or sold. The Education Index listing may indicate 
which of these conditions holds, or it may be found by correspond- 
ence. All good or well-known courses are likely to be out of print or 
unprocurable by individuals a few months after publication. 


II. TEACHING AIDS 


The many kinds of these instructional helps range from pamphlets 
and industrial exhibits and models, all free, to audio-visual equip- 
ment and materials whose cost can easily run into thousands of dol- 
lars. The audio-visual materials covering all aids addressed to the 
ear or eye have become very numerous and complex, and tend to 
overlap. With television improvements and the promotional efforts 
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of competing commercial companies, it could not be otherwise. In 
consequence, practically every institution preparing teachers, every 
state department of education, the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, and every large local school system has a definite division and 
special personnel for promoting their use. 

An instructional situation needing such aids usually requires one 
of three types: (a) general teaching aids, (b) those especially useful 
at a given level, (c) ones for a given subject or line of work. For 
any of the three types the need is usually for: A list of available 
items, especially free or low-cost ones; authoritative information on 
their relative possibilities and values; suggestions for using them most 
effectively in specific situations; and directions for keeping up such 
a list, or for getting later editions of it. The best of such lists soon 
gets out of date because of rapid developments in the area, e.g., tele- 
vision and the new kinds of maps. 

On all such needs a list of unevaluated references is easily secured 
by looking back through The Education Index (Chapter VII). The 
paperbound issues list teaching aids books in the Check-List of Pro- 
fessional Books, subhead Teaching Aids, near the front. In the body 
of The Index, look under the main head Teaching, subhead Aids 
and Devices. The references coming immediately under the sub- 
head are for articles, books, and departments in periodicals. From 
the reference titles one can quickly decide which items will most 
likely meet his needs. The subhead Bibliography indicates lists or 
indexes of lists of teaching aids. 

Securing the items given in any such list is difficult. References in 
this field get out of date extremely fast, particularly those on free and 
inexpensive materials. Selected items are especially hard to secure. 
Example: Many of the best materials issued by industrial firms and 
school systems will be exhausted before lists citing them are published. 

For free and inexpensive teaching aids, use the latest editions of: 


133. Fowlkes, J. G. and Morgan, D. A., editors, Elementary Teach- 
ers’ Guide to Free Curriculum Materials. Randolph, Wis.: 
Educators Progress Service. Fifth edition, 1948. $4.50, 

Title index, subject classification, and brief descriptive 
notes. 

134. Miller, Bruce. Sources of Free and Inexpensive Teaching 


Aids. A Source List. Box 222, Ontario, Cal. Sixth edition, 
1948. $1. 


> 
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Lists materials obtainable from industrial corrporations, as- 


sociations, and various agencies that have agreed to have ma- 


terials on hand to supply requests. Compiler claims the mate- 
rials are free from excessive advertising propaganda. Gives 
prices and directions for obtaining items. 

135. Quarrie Reference Library. Free and Inexpensive Educational 
Materials, Including Sources of Visual Aids. Chicago: The 
Quarrie Corporation, 35 East Wacker Drive, 1940; next edition 
scheduled for 1949 or 1950. Third edition sold for $5 and 
printing costs have increased greatly since then. Copies obtain- 
able only from Quarrie Reference Library. 

Comprehensive, classified, and annotated record of items 
actually available, certain to be in stock for a year, preferably 
for several years. Gives distribution basis for each item—free 
to certain classes of individuals, with quantity limitations speci- 
fied, or available for a reasonable charge. 


As the above three references are revised from time to time, there 
is no great problem in bringing a late edition up to date. If this last 
procedure is necessary, use The Education Index as directed in the 
third paragraph of this section. 

For locating teaching aids, including maps, pictures, graphs, illus- 
trations, and audio-visual items, through indexes prior to 1941, use 
the 1941 edition of this book. Pertinent chapters there are: XXI, 
Textbooks, Courses of Study, and Other Teaching Aids; XXVIII, 
Audio-Visual Aids; XXIX, Maps and Graphs. 

For pictures, Subscription Books Bulletin (96) for October, 1946, 
pages 41-67, has a special treatment with the usual evaluations. It 
covered library picture collections, museums and art dealers as pic- 
ture sources, picture services, charts, and posters. 

For films useful in school work, Educational Film Guide, and Edu- 
cators Guide to Free Films were recommended by Subscription 
Books Bulletin (96) in its January, 1947 issue. 

The wide use in military training of modern teaching aids, espe- 
cially audio-visual aids, has stimulated improvement in techniques 
for selecting, evaluating, and utilizing such aids. Through such 
agencies as the American Council on Education and schools of edu- 
cation in universities, the knowledge gained in the recent war is be- 
ing made available to the profession of education. Valuable recent 


contributions are: 
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136. Chandler, A. C. and Cypher, I. F. Audio-Visual Techniques 
for Enrichment of the Curriculum. New York: Noble and 
Noble, 1948. 252p. 

Simple, practical summary of recent developments. 

137. Dale, Edgar. Audio-Visual Methods in Teaching. New York: 
Dryden Press, 1946. 546p. 

Strong on the selection, evaluation, and intelligent use of 
teaching aids. Has a guide to sources. 

138. Exton, William. Audiovisual Aids to Instruction. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1947. 344p. 

Summarizes military experience with teaching aids, and dis- 
cusses the standards and techniques developed. 

139. Hartley, William H., editor. Audio-Visual Materials and 
Methods in the Social Studies (18th Yearbook, National 
Council for the Social Studies). Washington, D. C.: National 
Council for the Social Studies, 1947. 214p. 

Appendix B contains a list of sources for audio-visual aids— 
pictures, charts, posters, slides, film strips, maps, motion pic- 
tures, recordings, and transcriptions. 

139a. Miles, John R. and Spain, Charles R. Audio-Visual Aids in 
the Armed Services, Implications for American Education. 
Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education, for the 


Commission on Implications of Armed Services Educational 
Programs, 1947. 96p. 


Evaluates the Armed Servic 
aids to learning. 


es experience with using modern 

To secure the best current references on audio-visual aids 
quickest way is to consult the pertinent publications 
of the nearest institution for the training of teachers 
partment of education, and the United States Office of Education, 
This last from time to time revises its pamphlet, Sources of Visual 
Aids and Equipment for Instructional Use in Schools. Practically 
every reference of importance will be found in the following combina- 
tion: The Audio-Visual Handbook, The Education Index (Chapter 
VID, Art Index (13), The Vertical File Service Catalog (48) and 
Educational Film Guide and Filmstrip Guide of The H. W, Wilson 
Company. Serials giving special attention to such materials are Diree- 
tory of United States Government Films, NEA Journal, Social Edu- 
cation, School Management, Educational Screen, See and Hear, 


Audio-Visual Guide, School Life (112), Educational Leadership, and 
American Childhood. 


, the 
and personnel 
, the state de- 
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VALUABLE LIBRARY EXPERIENCES 


pirEctions. For each item done, list the indexes, catalogs, references with 
names, dates, pages, etc., so that anyone could check your work fully. 


E-82. ALL TEXTBOOKS BY AN AUTHOR 

(a) Name an author you consider outstanding for texts in some 
subject related to your major field at your teaching level. 

(b) Name the subject and a certain school level of interest to you. 
The level may be any one of these: primary grades, junior high 
school, senior high school, junior college, college or university. 

Ce) List the names of the minimum number of indexes and cata- 
logs that, if used backward, would give a list of all the texts by 
this author to date for the subject and school level chosen. 

Cd) Give the heading or headings that would carry the textbook 


references. 


E-83. ALL TEXTBOOKS IN A SUBJECT PUBLISHED IN A GIVEN PERIOD 

(a) List the headings and pages in the indexes and catalogs used 
in E-82 that will give a list of all texts in the subject and school 
level used there, published in the last twelve months. 

Cb) Was your author chosen in E-82 connected with one of these 
texts? If so, give full bibliographic data for it. 

Note: Such a list of textbooks is frequently needed when a 
school system wishes to consider all significant possibilities for 
a textbook adoption. You may be on the committee to get up 
the list for your subject or allied fields, an experience decidedly 
worth having. 
E-84, LOCATING SPECIFIC INFORMATION ON TEXTBOOKS 

(a) Do the Stull-Hatch geographies have pupil workbooks? 

(b) Who are the joint authors with Paul Hanna on a social studies 
series? 

Cc) Where can you find a list of fairly recent texts in hygiene and 
physical education? 

Cd) Same for a list of publishers of music books for schools. 

Ce) What company publishes the Ousley and Russell readers on 
international understanding? 

CE) Name the latest series of readers with which Arthur I. Gates 
is connected? 

Cg) Is George W. Hayward connected with any series of readers? 

Ch) Is there a key for teacher use for W. W. Harts A First 
Course in Algebra? 

Ci) Give date of a recent revision, if any, of the Living Arithmetic 
series. 
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E-85. SECURING FULL BIBLIOGRAPHIC DATA ON A TEXTBOOK 

Ca) Thumb through the last number or so of NEA Journal and 
find an advertisement giving incomplete bibliographic data on 
a textbook whose title interests you. 

Cb) Give the bibliographic data found in the advertisement. 

Cc) Give in another color the additional items necessary to make 
the bibliographic data for this textbook complete and tell 
exactly where you found the additional items, 


E-86. LIBRARY CALL NUMBER CLASSIFICATION 
(a) Give the call number for textbooks in the same field as the 
text used in E-87, following, for the library you are using. 

Cb) Tell where such books are shelved in that library. 

E-87, EVALUATING A TEXTBOOK 

(a) Give full bibliographic data on an elementary or secondary 
school textbook, of interest to you, that has been published in 
the last six months or year, 

Cb) Give full bibliographic data for a review of this textbook and 
tell exactly where and how you located these data, 

Cc) Give full bibliographic data for a reputable book list recom- 
mending this textbook and tell exactly where and how you 
located these data. 

1) Give your evidence for considering that this book list has 
any authority. 

Cd) Locate the name of a school system which 
textbook, using only library sources, and tell 
the name. 

Ce) Give full bibliographic data for a score card 
in the field of this text and tell where a 
the data. 


has adopted this 
how you located 


for rating textbooks 
nd how you secured 


E-88. RECOMMENDED COURSES OF STUDY 
Ca) Choose a teaching subject of interest to you and specify the 
school level, elementary, junior high, senior high, or college. 
The same subject and school level used in E-82 will do nicely 

here. 

Cb) Give full bibliographic data for the pages in the last curriculum 
number of Review of Educational Research recommendin 
courses of study that include your subject and school level, 

Ce) Give full bibliographic data for a similar list later than the 
one in Review of Educational Research, say, in Educational 
Leadership. 

E-89. GENERAL TEACHING AIDS 

(a) Give full bibliographic data for the be 


st reference, outside an 
edition of a reference given in this chap 


ter, on general teaching 
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Cb) 


aids for your purposes, judging from titles only, that has ap- 
peared in The Education Index in the past twelve months. 

Do the same for the best list on teaching aids for the same 
subject and school level used in previous sections. 


E-90. AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


G) 


Cb 


w 


Co) 


(d) 


Check those of the following classes of library materials on 
audio-visual aids that it would clearly benefit you to know 
how to locate, select, and use. 

1) Free or inexpensive 6) Lantern slides 


visual aids 7) Films 

2) Printed pictures and 8) Radio programs 
illustrations 9) Phonograph records 

3) Portraits 10) Television programs 

4) Maps 11) Museum services 

5) Graphs 12) Audio-visual equipment 


Note: One's instructional needs for any of these classes will 
be two: (1) For a list of items available for a specific situation 
or topic. Examples: phonograph records for Christmas carols, 
for an Indian dance by third-grade boys in a project of theirs, 
or for the Ballad of America; films on the aviation industry; re- 
flecting machines for projecting enlargements of postcards and 
newspaper pictures. (2) For information on how to secure a 
specific item already known to be needed. Examples: a map or 
pictorial graph showing the present and potential oil resources 
or military strengths of various countries; a recording of 
America the Beautiful by a certain singer or chorus. 

Locate the most likely publications, judging by titles only, for 

giving you help on your checked classes, issued by: 

1) The teacher-training institution on which you have the best 
right to call for help. 

2) The state department of education in your state. 

3) The United States Office of Education. 

For each of the classes checked in (a), cite fully the sections 

of the publications selected in (b) that would best meet your 

needs. 

For each class checked, and for Reference (136), rate, with 

justification, the relative values of the sections cited for meeting 


your needs. 


Chapter XVIII 


HISTORY OF AN EDUCATIONAL 
PROBLEM OR TOPIC* 


I. WHEN THE HISTORY OF A PROBLEM IS NEEDED 


To deal effectively with any educational problem, either theoretically 
or practically, requires a working knowledge of its history. Caution: 
The potentially great values in knowing the historical background of 
one’s educational interest can be fully realized only when one reso- 
lutely adheres to the admonition to “Take from the altars of the past 
the fire, not the ashes.” The following reasons support this statement. 

One cannot have a real understanding of any matter until he knows 
the main features of its evolution or development. Only relationships 
give such understanding, and they are best grasped by going back 
to a simple form of the matter and tracing its development into more 
complex shapes. Hence mere present-status studies are almost in- 
variably unsatisfactory, and recommendations based on them alone 
are as frequently futile. 

Take as an example any of the many problems connected with the 
thousands of small and inefficient school districts existing in most 
states. Authorities on school administration have for generations in- 
veighed against such districts. But even in the home states of the 
authorities the people and politicians have often bitterly resisted all 
attempts at district betterment. It is impossible to understand this 
attitude and allow for it practically without knowing something of the 
district system in Massachusetts and its spread to other parts of the 
country. One of the greatest tragedies in educational administration 
is this fact: While Massachusetts was Progressing to the point of get- 


* This chapter has had the benefit of Suggestions from Erling M. Hunt, Profes- 
sor of History, Teachers College, Columbia University; Katherine Neptune, Li- 
brarian, School of Education Library, University of Michigan; and Fannie Gold- 
stein, Assistant Librarian, Education, Reference Section, New York State Library. 
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ting rid of this district system, former Massachusetts residents who 
had grown up under it and knew nothing else were busily “plaster- 
ing” it onto newer states to which they had migrated. Only one who 
knows this can make a sound appraisal of proposals for abolishing or 
reorganizing small districts in his state. 

It is impossible to make sound recommendations for education in 
any area without sufficient conformity to the native characteristics, 
institutions, and economic conditions of the people in the area. Only 
the history of these people and of the elements involved can give one 
the slightest hope of attaining such conformity. The districting ex- 
ample in the preceding paragraph well illustrates this point also. 
State-control features of education afford another excellent illustra- 
tion. For instance, New York and Louisiana have state education de- 
partments that are highly centralized but dissimilar in many other 
respects, for entirely different historical reasons. This kind of state 
department is not found in Massachusetts, which has a history of 
growth along the line of large local control of schools. Again, what- 
ever the legal decisions, school administrative adjustments involving 
Negroes are unlikely soon, if ever, to follow the same pattern in all 
states because general social conditions and education have had such 
widely different historical developments in the commonwealths. 

To the practical school man in particular, a working knowledge of 
the history of education in the field of his problem is very helpful. 
Such knowledge aids him in bringing about desirable changes. By 
showing that current practice originated in attempts to meet the needs 
of the past, he can often persuade others to consider accepting his 
recommended changes to meet the needs of the present. Such knowl- 
edge also equips him to produce far better results on three things 
which he must do at all times: evaluate current practice, predict 
trends, and try to avoid mistakes. 

The educational researcher needs to know the history of factors 
connected with his problem as a protection against merely repeating 
what has already been advanced or developed and is readily acces- 
sible to any informed person. Research workers in education con- 
tinually waste enormous amounts of time and energy on “discovering” 
information, procedures, formulations, and conclusions, unaware that 
precisely the same things have been published by previous educational 


generations. 
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The foregoing points do not mean that one should work up from 
original sources the history of every educational problem that inter- 
ests him. But it does mean he should consider his thinking about any 
educational problem very incomplete until he has become acquainted 
with the “high spots” in the historical development of the issue. 
These outstanding features are fairly easily located for most educa- 
tional problems if one but knows the kinds of library materials likely 
to contain pertinent historical treatments. The essential features 


of such knowledge are discussed in the remaining pages of 


this 
chapter. 


II. HOW TO LOCATE A HISTORY OF AN 
EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM 


In working on any educational topic or problem of importance, 
locate as soon as possible a brief historical treatment of it. One does 
not need to hunt an exhaustive history until he is certain that the 
brief treatment is insufficient for his purposes. The latter is usually 
entirely satisfactory at the stage when he is trying simply to get a 
bird's-eye view of the whole problem. 


l. BRIEF HISTORICAL TREATMENT 


To locate a brief history of one’s topic, try first working back 
through The Education Index (Chapter VII). Look for the name of 
the topic, problem, or field as a main heading, with History as a sub- 
head. Should this search fail to bring satisfactory results, try these 
procedures: 

If the problem concerns a wide field, consider w 
development or has a long history. 
ment is most likely to be treated in 
The Education Index as noted in 
short section of an extremely recent 
have to consider the area, findable 
text. 

For any matter having a long develo 
paragraphs treating it historical] 
area (Chapter XII, Section UID. 


hether it is a recent 
The evolution of a recent develop- 
a periodical article found by using 
the paragraph preceding, or ina 
textbook in education that would 

only through the index of the 


pment, expect at least a few 
y_in an encyclopedia covering the 
One may count on histories of edu- 
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cation to direct him through their indexes to sections dealing with 
the topic. Any college or university textbook in education covering 
the subject at any length is likely to have a historical section or chap- 
ter on the item. 

If the problem is a narrow one, e.g., the type to be treated in a re- 
search, a history of it is likely to appear as a chapter of a pertinent 
doctoral dissertation, sometimes included in a review of previous re- 
search in the area. This study will be cataloged the same as any book 
or it may be run down in accordance with the directions for locating 
educational researches given in Chapter XXIV. Scattered paragraphs 
on a narrow problem, or even a short history of it, can often be found 
in a general textbook on the history of education. The value of these 
texts here will depend somewhat on their recency. If the problem 
is both narrow and very recent, a general treatment of its field may 
give quickly what one wishes. 

There is greater trouble still with a problem that is both wide and 
very recent. Example: The growing interest of the past ten years in in- 
tercultural education. Up to 1944 no such heading appeared in 
The Education Index (Chapter VII), although the movement had 
started before then. Now a considerable literature is listed under 
that heading, but none is a historical treatment, apparently. To 
get a background of the movement, one should check a recent per- 
tinent yearbook for a historical treatment or references to previous 
treatments. Although none of these yearbooks up to 1948 contains 
a historical treatment on the movement, anyone searching them for 
it will find he can get a reasonably satisfactory background of it 
from a combination of Part II of the Thirty-sixth Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education, 1937; the Fourteenth 
Yearbook of the Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruc- 
tion of the National Education Association, 1942; and the Sixteenth 
Yearbook of the National Council for the Social Studies, 1945. 


2. EXTENSIVE HISTORICAL TREATMENT 


If the field of one’s problem has long been important enough edu- 
cationally, there may be a separate history of it—often several his- 
tories—which will be cataloged the same as any book. Such histo- 
ries exist for such fields as elementary education, secondary education, 
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education of teachers, development of education within a given state, 
and evolution of methods of teaching history. 

If the problem is a narrow one, there is little likelihood of finding 
an exhaustive history of it unless a doctoral dissertation has been de- 
voted to its historical aspects. Usually, about all one can hope to find 
on such a problem is a chapter dealing with its history, in some per- 
tinent dissertation, which can be located by following the procedures 
of the second paragraph preceding. 


ai BRINGING A HISTORY UP TO DATE 


The easiest procedure for bringing a history up to date is that for 
dealing with news items (Chapter XXII). The points and materials 
in the latter chapter will also be valuable for running down news 
items about past conditions. If a regular historical treatment of the 
problem cannot be found elsewhere, sometimes a comparison between 
such items in different years will show trends that 
a historical setting. Such a setti 
history of the problem, but it 
needed background. 


give fairly quickly 
ng is, of course, far from a complete 
may be sufficient for sketching the 


II. WORKING UP THE HISTORY OF A PROBLEM 


tk up the history him- 
beyond the province of 
such work unless the 


Preparation in one of 
cal chapter in a disser- 
nroll in a strong history 
term paper on the his- 
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IV. REFERENCES FOR FURTHER READING * 


CRecommended by Dr. Erling M. Hunt, Professor of History, Teachers 
College, Columbia University) 


140. Good, Carter V., Barr, A. S., and Scates, Douglas E. The 
Methodology of Educational Research. New York: D. Apple- 
ton-Century Company. Several editions; try to secure the latest. 

Excellent bibliography of selected, unannotated references 
in the chapter on historical method. 

141. Hockett, Homer C. Introduction to Research in American His- 
tory. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1932. 169p. 
Second edition, 1948. 179p. 

Excellent bibliography covering works on historical method 
and aids to research in American history; no special attention 
to education. 

142. Kent, Sherman. Writing History. New York: F. S. Crofts & 
Company, 1941. 136p. 

Manual on historical method prepared for Yale undergradu- 
ates. Briefer and a little less technical than Hockett. 


VALUABLE LIBRARY EXPERIENCES 


pmrEctions: For every part done, write down just how and where you 
located the reference, the index or catalog used, under what headings it 
was found, the page, etc., so that anyone could check your work. 


E-91. on YOUR SPECIAL PROBLEM 

(a) Write down some educational problem or topic of interest to 
you. The problem used for other Experiences, a term paper, 
or a dissertation, will be just the thing. 

Cb) Give full bibliographic data for a reference which gives a brief 
history of the problem or topic. 

(c) Give the same for a much more complete history if you can find 
one within an hour. 

If unable to find one within that time, note the fact and just 
what you did so that your instructor may be able to give you 
some help. 

E-92. on your MAJOR FIELD 
(a) Same as E-91, Cb) for a brief history, but this time of your 
major field. : 
Cb) Same as E-91, Cc) for a much more complete history, but this 
time of your major field. 


* See note on page 418. 


Chapter XIX 


LEGAL ASPECTS OF EDUCATION * 


Errective work on the legal aspects of any educational problem 
or topic is possible on any one of three distinct levels of information 
about the pertinent law. The choice of level depends on how far 
it is desirable to go into the legal side of the matter, To be success- 
ful on any level, one must prepare to find quickly and use efficiently 
the needed legal information obtainable on that level. 

The three levels and the Preparation advisable for successful work 
on each are discussed in Sections I to III, following. 


I. FIRST INFORMATION LEVEL 


This level, the lowest, includes what every school worker ought to 
know about the legal aspects of schools in general and about his own 
work in particular. Such knowledge amounts to a primer of the 
minimum specific knowledge of school law that every school worker 
should possess. This section Constitutes such a primer. Careful read- 
ing will be adequate preparation for efficient work on this first level, 


Ls MEANING AND IMPORTANCE OF LAW FOR EDUCATORS 


The world over, law has a unique value for all concerned with 
social institutions like the school. While much hasty and unwise 
legislation passes in many countries, nowhere outside the law, which 
Woodrow Wilson defined as “crystallized custom,” are the Principles 
of human relationships so well stated, Accordingly, the educator con- 
cerned with securing fundamental principles for any phase of edu- 


*Dean J. B. Edmonson of the School of Education, Universi f Michigan, 
supplied helpful suggestions for this chapter from his Sepa ee 


; many years of experience in 
teaching a course in school law. 
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cation will do well to go promptly to the chief legal formulations of 
conduct involved. 

In the United States, law has another great importance for the 
educator. It represents the aspirations of the American people. Crane 
Brinton writes that “Americans have a weakness for political devices,” 
for “making a law about it.” Many of our laws are passed, not with 
much expectation that they will be generally obeyed at the time, 
but that they will serve as ideals toward which to work, in the hope 
that ultimately nearly all the people will be educated to observe them. 
Good examples of such laws in non-educational fields are the con- 
stitutional and legal sections on racial and religious rights and liber- 
ties. In education, a conspicuous type of this kind of legislation can 
be found by comparing the legal status with the actual observance 
of compulsory education in many states. Consequently, any educator 
who wishes to know the aspirations and ideals of the American peo- 
ple on any aspect of education will do well first to examine summaries 
of the pertinent legislation, especially recent laws. 

The practical educator must know about the school law affecting 
his work. Such law states that specific things must be done and 
others avoided. In certain areas it leaves the executive considerable 
freedom for determining his action, and he and the school authori- 
ties over him are allowed to lay down policies. Constantly such ques- 
tions as these confront him: What is the legal basis of the school? 
For what items, if any, e.g., transportation, can public revenues be 
spent on parochial school pupils? What regulations on the conduct 
of teachers outside the school can the board of education make? Is a 
sick teacher entitled to pay for the time she misses? Who should 
nominate teachers? When and where does the responsibility for the 
conduct of pupils begin and cease? Is the school system liable for 
damages to a boy injured while traveling in the school bus or while 
participating in high school athletics? 

For all these and similar questions, the practical educator cannot 
secure sound answers without looking up the actual laws involved 
and the pertinent formulations of legal principles. 


2. DIFFICULTIES IN FINDING THE LAW ON AN EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM 


Finding the law, and understanding what it means after it is 
found, often involves serious difficulties. There are many kinds and 
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sources of law. Locating the exact wording of the pertinent law on 
a given educational problem is frequently only a start toward under- 
standing the meaning of the words. 

Discovering what the words mean is difficult because such inter- 
pretation can be found only in decisions of courts and of administra- 
tive officials charged with judicial functions. To find these tuling 
cases in a number of conflicting decisions or interpretations requires 
knowledge of special law library techniques and a broad knowledge 
of legal principles and practices. The meaning of a given wording 
is still harder to run down because the interpretation changes from 
time to time. For example, the highest court in a jurisdiction some- 
times gives an interpretation which reverses the interpretation for- 
merly given by the same court but not, of course, by the same judges. 

Such difficulties arise because the law deals with human relation- 
ships, always complex, and, under modern conditions, rapidly be- 
coming more so. In consequence, the laws involved have become in- 
creasingly intricate. To deal adequately with all the legal aspects 
of any one educational problem nowadays indeed “takes a Philadel- 
phia lawyer.” Such dealings certainly should be attempted only by 
one with legal background and specific training. At the same time, 
the schoolman desirous of succeeding in the field or in research may 
fairly easily acquire a simple perspective of the school law, and its 
possibilities for his needs, from this chapter. 


3. KINDS OF LAW 


(a) Statute Law 


Covers law actually passed and incorporated in the records of some 
law-passing body, and includes treaties, constitutions, statutes (fed- 
eral and state), ordinances Ccity and other local areas), and court 
rules. The law of a higher division, e.g, the federal government, 
controls that of a lower division, e.g., a state, in all matters over which 
the higher division has jurisdiction. A constitution al 
cedence over any statute enacted in its legal area. 

The sources for statute law are the session laws usuall 
each session of every law-making body. Examples: publications for 
Congress, state legislatures, and city councils. From time to time these 
session laws are compiled, consolidated, codified, and revised. 

Compilations or revisions of the school law (the school code) are 


ways takes pre- 


y issued for 
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usually issued by the state education department and mailed to the 
various schools in the state. The number of copies printed may be 
woefully small and sometimes the only one available is kept by the 
secretary of the board of education. Sometimes the single copy has 
accompanied an educator who went to another position. Such in- 
adequacy is greatest when the school code is revised only at long 
intervals. One should know when such codes are printed and, if his 
school system does not receive a copy, write for it. Often the “school 
law” can be found in the public library or the library of an educa- 
tional institution. 

Session laws dealing with education ordinarily are not given out 
except on request. One needs to know the practice in his state re- 
garding such laws and make his request to the proper authority or 
department. If he cannot get authoritative information on this mat- 
ter, he usually can get help from the legal specialist in the state de- 
partment of education. The state teachers’ association often publishes 
or makes available copies or abstracts of the session laws, either in its 
journal or in separate mimeographed bulletins. 

If the foregoing procedures do not produce a copy of the educa- 
tion session laws, try to get a copy of the publication giving all laws 
passed by that session of the state legislature. Every legislative body 
issues such a publication, and it of course covers education laws. It 
may appear in various forms, sometimes put out by an enterprising 
newspaper. The secretary of state will know the particular form for 
your commonwealth. 


Cb) Court Decisions 


The meaning of any law is not finally determined until there has 
been a decision by a court of proper authority. At this writing the 
Taft-Hartley labor law of 1947 is having such decisions from the 
United States Supreme Court. In contrast, state constitutional pro- 
visions covering educational opportunities for Negroes are, many years 
after enactment, still being interpreted by the same court. Court 
decisions deal with interpretations of the statute law and show what 
it means in a given situation. They also include applications of the 
common law where there is no statute covering the problem and 
“equity” if application of the common law would not do justice in 
the particular case. 
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Decisions are rendered by various federal and state courts, the de- 
cision of a higher court taking precedence over that of a lower one. 
Certain “jurisdictions” or court areas in various parts of the country 
have greater authority in practice than those of other areas although 
there is no legal requirement for this. Example: The decision of a 
court in New York State would be more widely accepted than that 
of many another state. 

Reports of the court decisions for the various courts are regularly 
issued by the levels of government concerned. Commercial law pub- 
lishers also issue collections of these reports or abstracts of cases and 
decisions. 

A convenient digest of school law decisions for the years 1933-194] 
by the higher courts is The Yearbook of School Law, discontinued 
in 1942, The publisher changed, but all numbers may easily be 
tun down through The Education Index (Chapter VII) for the 


proper years, under the heading Educational Laws and Legislation. 
Ce) The Common Law 


In most states, where statutes are not clearly adequate for deter- 
mining the law on a given matter, the common law derived from 
England is consulted. This common law often is an important factor 
in a court's arriving at its decision in such a case. Although originally 
a body of traditions and customs passed on by word of mouth, the 
common law is now recorded in court decisions. See (b), preceding. 


Cd) Administrative Law 


This consists of executive rules, opinions, and decisions that the 
statutes have given the authority of law. In New York State, for ex- 
ample, much school law is derived from the judicial decisions of the 
state commissioner of education, state education department, and 


state board of regents. A good deal of federal law and of state law is 
a matter of administrative discretion. 


4. REVIEW OF EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION 
Since 1921 the United States Office of Education has issued bien- 


nially such a review, each number covering two years and appearing 


a year or two later as a Bulletin (see Chapter XV). Excellent sum. 
maries of school law are published from time to time by the Research 
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Division of the National Education Association in its Research Bul- 
letins and in special summaries. Within a state, school legislation 
recently enacted in the commonwealth is usually summarized in pub- 
lications of the state education department, state school board associ- 
ation, and state educational association. 


5. FORMULATIONS OF PRINCIPLES OF LAW 


These occur in encyclopedias of law and in textbooks or treatises 
on law in general, on special kinds of law, and on the law for par- 
ticular subjects. They are made up mainly from citations of court 
decisions which have already attempted to lay down principles. 

The legal encyclopedias helpful for one seeking general principles 
of school law are: 


143. Corpus Juris, Vol. 56. New York: American Law Book Com- 
pany, 1932; under the heading Schools and School Districts, 
pp. 139-961. 

144. Corpus Juris Secundum. New York: American Law Book 
Company, 1936—. 

Up to 1948, fifty-five volumes have been published. When 
complete, for educators and ordinary lay purposes the set will 
replace Corpus Juris (143) as a “complete restatement of the 
entire body of American Law . . . from 1658 to date.” For 
lawyers and scholarly research in education law, it will need to 
be supplemented by Corpus Juris. 

145. Ruling Case Law. Vols. 1-28, with Supplement. Northport, 
N. Y.: Edward Thompson Company, 1920. 

See topic Schools in Volume 24. Will soon be replaced by 
American Jurisprudence (146). 

146. American Jurisprudence. Rochester, N. Y.: Lawyers Coopera- 
tive Publishing Company, 1936—. 

At this writing, fifty-seven volumes completed. Will soon 

replace Ruling Case Law (145). 


Four textbooks on school law for securing principles are: 


147. Edwards, Newton. The Courts and the Public Schools. Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press, 1933. 591p. 

148. Hamilton, R. R. and Mort, Paul R. The Law and Public Edu- 
cation with Cases. Chicago: The Foundation Press, Inc., 1941. 
579p. Revision under way. 
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149. Trusler, Harry R. The Essentials of School Law. Milwaukee: 
The Bruce Publishing Company, 1927. 478p. 

150. Weltzin, J. F. The Legal Authority of the American Public 
School. Grand Forks, N. D.: Mid-West Book Concern, 1931. 
286p. 


6. NEWS NOTES 


The news notes of various legal periodicals give clues to new legis- 
lation or introduced bills, cite recent cases and court decisions, and 
often help point the way to principles and interpretations. Bulletin 
of the Public Affairs Information Service (38) is especially good 
for references on legislation that are substantially news notes. Ex- 
ample: It gives references covering laws on the subject Design, al- 
though one ordinarily would expect that heading only in The In- 
dustrial Arts Index (28), Art Index (13), or The Education Index 
(Chapter VIL). 

State educational legislation at all stages can be followed through 
the departments devoted to school law found in many educational 
journals. The best known of these departments are those of The 
American School Board Journal, The Clearing House, Journal of the 
National Education Association, The Nation's Schools, and School 
Life. Articles of a news character may be located also under the head- 
ing Educational Law and Legislation in The Education Index (Chap- 
ter VII). From 1932 to 1936 the periodical Educational Law and Ad- 
ministration was devoted entirely to school law. It merged with Ohio 
School Board Magazine in 1935. For the fullest account for a par- 
ticular state, see your state teachers’ association journal. 

Federal bills may be followed through Digest of Public Gen- 
eral Bills, with Index prepared by the Legislative Reference Service 
of the Library of Congress. This Digest briefly synopsizes the intro- 
duced bills and digests reported measures. The service includes 
weekly mimeographed numbers and cumulated printed numbers for 
longer periods. For details, see the Foreword to any printed number. 
News notes and editorial comment on any important federal legisla- 
tion on education, in process or contemplated, can be expected in the 
periodicals named in the paragraph immediately preceding and in 


one’s state teachers journal or a news organ of the state department 
of education. 
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7. LEGAL PERIODICAL ARTICLES 


To locate discussions of school law or phases of law closely related 
to school affairs in legal periodicals, count on The Education Index 
(Chapter VID to list the very important references. For complete 
listings, use as indexes (21) and (27). 


8. LEGAL DICTIONARIES 


Many words do not mean in law what they mean in ordinary us- 
age. They have certain precise legal meanings. Example: School 
District. On a common-sense basis this term would seem to indicate 
a district for maintaining schools. But many school districts have not 
operated a school for years. Instead, they transport their children to 
other school districts and pay tuition there, all under the state law. 
Even law encyclopedias and textbooks assume that the reader knows 
some legal terminology. Legal dictionaries are seldom found in the 
reference rooms of general libraries, but are in law libraries and some 
law offices. Before beginning any legal research on any educational 
problem, one should certainly have at hand the latest available edi- 
tion of such a dictionary. The best legal dictionaries are Bouvier, Law 
Dictionary and Concise Encyclopedia of Law, and Cyclopedic Law 
Dictionary, both described in Mudge and Supplements (65). 


9; FINDING THE SCHOOL LAW—BASIC SUGGESTIONS 


These suggestions are primarily for the novice in looking up school 
law. Before he attempts to use this subsection, he should have mas- 
tered the preceding parts of the chapter or their equivalent. 

(a) Seek general principles first. It is impossible for any layman 
to remember the multiplicity of legal details and their bearing on a 
problem, even if he is able to find them. He can best find these prin- 
ciples through the references of 5, preceding. 

Cb) Know how to find and use a legal dictionary. See 8, preceding. 

Cc) Seek statute law before common law. In case of conflict, stat- 
ute law supersedes common law. Moreover, common law is very dif- 
ficult to find and interpret. Statute law is easily available to the edu- 
cator in session laws and school codes of the states or in other legal 
jurisdictions of interest to him. In law a code is called a “revision” 


or “compilation.” 
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Cd) Secure the last revision or compilation of the school law 
needed. Not infrequently schoolmen use copies of the school law 
several years old. The particular statutes of interest to them may have 
been revoked or greatly modified by laws passed at a later session of 
the legislature. To avoid such a difficulty, note the date of the code 
used and take pains to secure in addition copies of laws of a later 
session. If only the substance of a law is needed, beginning with 
1925-1926 State Law Index (46) will be useful. 

(e) Take the interpretations of experts. Even experts require time 
to find the ruling case decisions. For the novice, finding them is im- 
possible except by accident. Even when a case decision is found, un- 
derstanding it is difficult unless one has had legal training. For ex- 


Consult a good lawyer. 


CE) Keep in mind how proposals from various sources get enacted 
into law, The professionally alert educator is often interested in se- 
curing better school laws or in opposing legislation inimical to edu- 
cation. To do either successfully, he must know the steps through 
which ideas pass to the final state of enactment into law. These steps, 


in outline, are as follows. Details may be found in any good book on 
civics or government. 


1) Someone has an idea that there should be a law passed for a specific 
purpose. This person may be a member of the law-passing body con- 
cerned Ccity council, state legislature, or Congress). More often an 
outsider or an association suggests the idea, or even hands a proposed 
bill to the member. 

2) The member introduces the bil] into his house of the law-m 

3) The bill is sent to the clerk’s table for recording, 

4) The bill is then referred to the proper committee in that house. 
In the committee, the bill is either: 

5) Killed, 

6) Endorsed, 

7) Amended, or 

8) Rewritten. 

9) The bill is then taken up in committee and 


aking body. 
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10) Discussed in secret or in a public session hearing). 

11) A bill reported out by the committee has three readings before the 
whole body, during which period, 

12) It is debated and amended. 

13) If passed in the house in which introduced, it goes to the other house 
of the legislature involved. 

14) There it takes about the same steps as in the first house. 

15) If it is amended at all in the second house, a joint conference of repre- 
sentatives from both houses decide upon its final wording and then it 


is put to a final vote. 
16) If passed by both houses, it goes to the executive concerned (mayor, 


__ governor, or president). 

17) If the executive vetoes the bill, it goes back to the law-making body 
to take its chances under the laws governing vetoes for that body. If 
the executive signs the bill or otherwise lets it pass, or if it is passed 
over his veto by enough votes in both houses, it becomes a law unless, 

18) The supreme court involved declares it unconstitutional. 

If constitutional, 

19) It remains a law. 


Keeping up with a proposed bill in view of the foregoing steps re- 

3 & ug prop SP $ 
quires knowledge of the following documents, most of which will at 
some time be available in printed form: 


1) The original proposal. 
2) Text of the bill as introduced. 


3) Minutes of the committees concerned at all stages of their action on 


the bill. 


4) Minutes of both legislative houses at all stages of their action on it. 
5) Record of the executive’s action on the bill. 

6) Text of the final law. 

7) Court action, if any, on the law. 


For descriptions of legislative procedures in specific situations, con- 
sult: (1) Federal. House Manual and the Senate Manual, re- 
vised and published by each Congress. (2) Various states. ‘The Book 
of the States (81), e.g, pages 109 and following of the 1945-1946 
edition. (3) Individual states. Bulletin of the Public Affairs Informa- 
tion Service (38), heading Legislative Procedures. (4) Popular sum- 
maries. A great many of these summaries issue from such agencies 
as the American Association of University Women, the League of 
Women Voters, the various parent-teacher associations, and state ed- 
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ucational associations. Often these can be located through The Verti- 
cal File Service Catalog (48). 


II. SECOND INFORMATION LEVEL 


Educators frequently need to know how to find and understand 
the law on specific educational topics or problems. For work in one 
state only, fair results can be secured if the searcher has read care- 
fully Section I, preceding and has had a short course in the school 
law of that state, such as those offered 
institutions. 

Successful work on this level for various states 
elaborate preparation or specialized legal training, 
completion of a good course covering school laws 
mastery of a good guide for finding and using such 
the best such guide found is: 


by the state’s teacher-training 


does not require 
but it does mean 
of many states or 
laws. Old as it is, 


150a. Chambers, M. M. “Legal Research in Education.” Review of 
Educational Research, 9:460-65, December 1939, 

Page 460 lists six e ; 
for the same purpose 


atlier guides of varying length and detail 


II. THIRD INFORMATION LEVEL 


ledge and expe- 
in a law school, 


151. Hicks, F. C. Materials and Method 
Bibliographical Manual. (Third ed 
Lawyers Cooperative Publishi 


Is of Legal Research with 
ition). Rochester, N. Y.: 
ng Company, 1942. 659p. 


This guide can be supplemented with: 


152. Beardsley, A. S. and Orm: aed 
the Use of Law Books. ace Legal Bibliography and 
P- 


Foundation Press, 1947, 653 dition). Brooklyn: The 
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VALUABLE LIBRARY EXPERIENCES 


DIRECTIONS. With each answer done, cite exactly the reference and page on 
which you found the information so that anyone could check your work. 


E-93, 


E-94, 


E-95, 


E-96, 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF SCHOOL LAW 

(a) State some educational problem or topic of interest to you. 

Cb) Find in each of two general law or school-law books a different 
legal principle applicable to your problem and write out the 
wording of the principles. 


STATUTES ON AN EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM 

(a) For use in this subsection, name the state in which you work, 
or last worked, or hope to work. 

Cb) For this state: 

1) Is the selection of county (or township) school superintend- 
ents covered by the state constitution or by statutes only? 
2) Same, for the teaching of civics? 

Cc) For this state cite a reference to the school law (educational 
code or statutes) bearing on your problem or topic and give the 
main point made in the reference. 

Cd) Same as (c) for certification of teachers. 

Ce) For this state: 

1) How many hours constitute a full school day? 
2) Is Armistice Day a legal public school holiday? 
3) Can public school teachers legally strike? 


RECENT AND PROSPECTIVE LEGISLATION AFFECTING YOUR MAJOR 
FIELD 
(a) Find a reference for each of the following: 
1) Recent (last few years) federal legislation. 
2) Prospective federal legislation. 
3) Recent state legislation in at least several states. 
4) Prospective state legislation in various states. 
Cb) On a separate sheet copy a brief news note about some piece 
of proposed school legislation. Indicate the present stage of the 
legislation according to the steps given in this chapter. 


GUIDE TO SCHOOL LAW 
Which such guide not specifically named in this chapter 
would presumably be most useful for your needs? Why? 


Chapter XX 


BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION * 


I. NEEDS FOR BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION 


Qurre frequently educators at all levels need detailed knowledge 
about certain personalities. These personalities may be historical or 
living, famous or relatively unknown, of lasting or temporary impor- 
tance. All desired facts about them, if procurable anywhere, are in 
library materials classified as Biography, Biographical Information, or 
Autobiography, all three giving somewhat the same kind of facts. 
Some of these needs for biographical information the average edu- 
cator is equipped to meet. How to proceed in locating others he may 
not know. On occasion he might use such information to distinct 
advantage, although the possibilities may not have occurred to him. 
Accordingly the most important of these needs are listed in order. 


l]. INFORMATION ON A PERSON NO LONGER LIVING 


The need may arise from: Teaching requirements that call for facts 
or interpretation, as in history or character education; a need to seek 
careers or lives to use as models for similar contributions in education; 
or a desire to understand better a personality encountered in leisure- 
time reading. 

The person may have been famous, important only at one period 
because of position, or almost unknown. 

One good account, or all available biographical treatments of the 

erson, or several accounts readable by children at a given school level 
may be needed. 


* The first draft of this chapter was read and criticized by Richard J. Hurley, 
Assistant Professor, Department of Library Science, University of Michigan. The 
final draft includes most of his suggested improvements. 
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oP INFORMATION ABOUT A LIVING PERSON 


All the needs listed for information on a deceased person may hold 
for one who is living. Three additional important needs for facts 
about living persons arise because a successful educator or teacher 
must constantly deal with people. He cannot stress too strongly the 
motto “Know Your Man.” 

(a) Direct contact with a prominent man or woman in the same 
field. Few things will give a teacher or educator as much inspiration 
and help for professional growth as will such contact. This value 
holds especially for young teachers. First contact with an eminent 
person, face to face or by letter, will be much more inspiring and 
fruitful if one has accurate knowledge of his interests and achieve- 
ments in advance. 

(b) Personal interview for securing a position. Any able educator 
or teacher will at least occasionally be asked to appear for such an 
interview, the outcome of which will be used as a partial measure of 
his fitness for an educational position. Such a post is frequently a 
Promotion for him. One who enters such an interview equipped with 
knowledge of the potential employer's characteristics has a mile start 
Over competitors without this information. If he has the proper 
knowledge of biographical sources, he can acquire this information 
on an hour’s notice. Examples: A well-known professor of educa- 
tional psychology attributes his getting his position quickly to infor- 
mation he had looked up ahead. He seemed to clinch the position in 
his interview with the university president when he referred naturally 
and fittingly to the executive's service on a certain important gov- 
ernment commission some years previously. Another competent man 
withdrew from candidacy for a private school position because of pub- 
lished biographical information about the school’s head secured in 
advance, Even in the more indirect approaches by letter or telephone, 
One can always use to advantage much of the information he can 
learn ahead about the potential employer. 

Cc) Other first dealings with unknown persons. It is highly ad- 
visable for any educator to know the background or the character- 
Istics of other persons with whom he must deal for the first time but 
whom he cannot observe in advance. He may have to work with such 
persons on committees, wish to be a student in their courses, hope to 
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do some writing with them, desire to get their opinions by correspond- 
ence, and the like. For quick and sure success in his relations with 
them, he needs to be able to predict about what they will do in cer- 
tain situations, from what motives they are likely to act, and so on. 
Examples: An established professor lacking an earned doctor's degree 
is likely to stress other qualifications rather than the mere possession 
of that degree. Or a newly fledged doctor is likely to be more in- 
sistent on recognition of the degree than he will be in later years. An 
educator who will take the pains to learn ahead what he can about 
his new co-workers’ probable viewpoints and individual traits may 
save months of time in securing a given result dependent upon their 
co-operation. The information he needs for this understanding is 
somewhere in print, or the names of the people who can give it to 
him are there. The items should be correct, for nothing is more un- 
flattering to a person than to exhibit incorrect information about him. 


3. INTERPRETATION OF A PUBLICATION OF ANY KIND 


This need arises in connection with the published books, articles, 
speeches, or representations of art forms of both the dead and the liy- 
ing. This type of information is used by all good teachers who never 
present a classic without giving their students some understanding of 
the life of the author or artist. Prescott’s Conquest of Peru means a 
good deal more after a student knows it was written by a man who 
was practically blind. America the Beautiful has its richest meaning 
only for one who knows how Katherine Lee Bates had traveled over 
the country before she wrote it. Michelangelo’s Last Judgment means 
one thing to the observer who knows that the artist in revenge painted 
on the figure of the Keeper of Hell the face of a cardinal who had 
offended him. The painting means something entirely different to 
an observer without such information. The opera Aida can be fully 
appreciated only by those who know how Verdi came to write it for 
the Egyptian Khedive. The Gettysburg Address does not yield its 
true meaning to one ignorant that Lincoln, in “government of the 
people, by the people, for the people,” emphasized the word “people” 
every time, not the prepositions. 

In the same way interpretation of an educational book or article 
often depends upon one’s knowledge of the author. The current re- 
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searches of Paul R. Mort are seen in far better perspective as soon as 
one reads only the titles and publication dates of his works. The arly 
development of educational tests, measurement, and research in this 
country can hardly be comprehended without some knowledge of the 
life of B. R. Buckingham. John Dewey's School and Society takes on 
added grandeur when one realizes its early date and the conditions 
under which Dewey wrote it. A book review seeming to “hold its 
punches” is easily understood by one who knows that the reviewer is 
the author of a competing book. 


4. EVALUATION OF ANY KIND OF PUBLICATION 


As noted in Chapter XIII, Section II, 4, (b), one way of evaluating 
a book or article is to consider the competence and prestige of its au- 
thor. To make this evaluation requires some factual information for 
interpreting the publication, as given in 3, preceding, but it involves 
more. No such statement can be properly appraised until one knows 
something of its source. The alert educator will constantly test the 
truth and validity of any presentations he encounters, printed or oral. 
Is the author competent in his field? What experience in it has he 
had? What is his standing in the professional world? Is there any 
reason to suspect bias in his comments? Only after questions of this 
kind have been answered satisfactorily can proper weight be given to 
his remarks. The author may be living or he may have been an au- 
thority in an earlier century. In either case, correct evaluation often 
demands correct biographical information first. 


II. SOURCES READILY ACCESSIBLE 
l. BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION ON THE NON-LIVING 
(a) Famous Deceased Persons 


A brief biography of any famous person long dead can be expected 
in any encyclopedia, even the juvenile. For such information, the 
New York State Library strongly recommends The Encyclopedia 
Americana, Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, and Espasa. Large 
dictionaries include famous persons in the main alphabetical word list 
or in a separate list, giving a few facts like birth and death dates, na- 
tionality, chief grounds for fame, and pronunciation of the name. A 
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number of reference books have similar tabulations for different pro- 
fessions, e.g., artists, authors. 

Biographical dictionaries. Of these special dictionaries, the most 
widely accessible and important are: For names of all periods and 
places, Webster's Biographical Dictionary, first edition 1943, with its 
thumbnail sketches which are far less detailed than those of a good 
encyclopedia or Who's Who book, and Thomas’ Universal Pronounce- 
ing Dictionary of Biography and Mythology, 1930; for Americans, in- 
formation mainly, The National Cyclopaedia of American Biography, 
1893—; for Americans with both information and interpretation, Dic- 
tionary of American Biography, 1928—; for persons of British or Irish 
nationality, Dictionary of National Biography, 1885—. All these are 
described with dates of publication of various volumes and editions 
to date and excellently evaluated on a relative basis in the editions of 
Shores (64). 

A name not found in its regular alphabetical place in a dictionary 
published in volumes over some years may be in a final volume or a 
supplement. 

For regular separately issued biographies, usually giving more de- 
tails and fuller interpretation than the preceding sources, the search- 
ing procedure depends upon the publication date. Such biographies 
published before 1946 are to be sought and the list of them brought 
up to date, in the same way as any other books (Chapters IV and V) 
and periodical articles (Chapter VI). In seeking biographical items 
in both kinds of publications, the person’s name will be the subject 
heading. To cover practically all biographical items on persons long 
dead, in books and periodicals published since 1945, only Biography 
Index (15) is necessary. 

For a name not found by use of the foregoing, if the date of death 
is within the last fifty years and is known approximately use the vol- 
ume of Who Was Who (158) covering that year. If this is not avail- 
able, use the last volume of Who’s Who (157) covering that year and 
a year or two later. 

For exhaustive bibliographic work, consult Biography Index (15) 
for publications since 1945. For earlier ones, see, according to the 
dates involved: Index to Contemporary Biography and Criticism by 
Helen Hefling and Jessie W. Dyde, 1934; and the compilations of 
Phyllis M. Richer, 1934, and Edward H. O'Neill, 1939. All three 
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are described in Mudge and supplements (65). Richer lists biogra- 
phies in the English tongue. O'Neill itemizes 7,000 biographies by 
Americans. The bibliography of biographies on a person secured from 
these three references can be brought up to date by the procedures 
given in the second paragraph, preceding. For sources of biographies 
in foreign languages, consult Mudge (65). 


Cb) Minor Deceased Persons 


For persons who died more than a generation ago, try Webster's 
Biographical Dictionary; and the Richer and O'Neill compilations re- 
ferred to in the paragraph immediately preceding. 

For persons who died within the last thirty or forty years, the ap- 
propriate specialized Who's Who book is indicated. Securing the 
tight number of this book requires knowing the approximate date of 
death. See Subsection 5, following. 

The procedure for bringing any such list of biographies up to date 
is the same as that for famous deceased persons, given in (a), pre- 


ceding, 


2. BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION ON CONTEMPORARIES 
(a) Definition of Contemporaries 


Here the term means living persons or those who have died so re- 
cently that their names are not yet included in biographical diction- 
aries or encyclopedias. 


Cb) Notable Contemporaries 


If only a very few facts are needed, try Webster’s Biographical Dic- 
tionary. If more information is required, eight excellent sources are 
listed below in decreasing order of ease of utilization. Their great 
variations in extent of information and up-to-dateness are indicated. 

1) World Biography (159). 

2) For American notables, the latest volumes of The National Cy- 
clopaedia of American Biography; see second paragraph of 1, Ca), pre- 
ceding. 

3) The proper Who's Who book in Subsection 5, following. 

4) Current Biography (153) since 1939 for national and inter- 


national names that receive much attention in the current news. 
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5) Facts on File (25) will give current facts about the person 
rather than a systematic biography. 

6) The New York Times Index (178) will take more work to se- 
cure what Facts on File will give, but an obituary will give a sys- 
tematic biography. 

7) Biography Index (15). 

8) What used to be called the “morgue” of a local newspaper, if 
access to it can be secured. Every significant newspaper keeps such 
a file of clippings and information on persons of importance. The 
file is maintained so that when a prominent person is the subject of 
news, a better article about him can be written, or when he dies, his 
obituary can be quickly written up. 


Cc) Minor Contemporaries 


There are three worth-while procedures: 

1) Consult Biography Index (15), which gives the most complete 
coverage of all biographical items published since 1945. 

2) Try the likely Who’s Who book. See Subsection 5, following. 

3) If the person is dead, look in The New York Times Index 
(178) under his name for the period covering the date of death, if 
that is known. If it is not, look back from some safe date until the 
death date is found. Then look up the obituary in the bound New 
York Times, if that is available. If it is not, or no obituary is listed in 
the Index, look in the files of any likely newspapers around the date 
of death. Many persons of minor importance nationally or regionally 
will receive full obituaries in their local newspapers. To locate files 
of such newspapers use Gregory’s American Newspapers 1821-1936, 
A Union List of Files Available in the United States and Canada, 
1937 (179). 


3. BIOGRAPHIES FOR DIFFERENT SCHOOL LEVELS 


To find biographies suitable for any given school level, look under 
the Biography section of the proper library catalog or book list and 
its supplements. These catalogs are: Elementary school children, 
Children’s Catalog (92). Junior high school and high school stu- 
dents, Standard Catalog for High School Libraries (93). Junior col- 
lege, college, and university students, A. L. A. Catalog (95), Stand- 
ard Catalog for Public Libraries (94), and any special book lists for 
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these students known to the reference librarian. Adult education stud- 
ents, those of the foregoing catalogs and lists suitable to the reading 
ability of the particular group of students under consideration. 

Vitally important in selecting biographies for a given individual are 
his reading ability, interest, and maturity. Slow readers and imma- 
ture personalities will do better with biographies from a lower school 
level than the one in which they are enrolled. Keen students of high 
reading ability can easily use biographies from a higher school level. 
Whenever certain biographies are omitted from a lower school level, 
it is more often for moral grounds, unreliability, or dullness, rather 
than from reading difficulty. 

To bring up to date any of these biography lists, use Biography In- 
dex (15) and Current Biography (153). 

In using any catalogs like the preceding ones, or other library in- 
dexes, look under the heading of interest, such as Character Educa- 
tion or Guidance, or the person’s name, for the subhead Biography, 
or for references under the general section of the main heading whose 
titles indicate they are biographies. 


4. AUTOBIOGRAPHIES 


These can be found in the same sources as biographies. In any 
library catalog of books or periodical index the person’s name will be 
used as a heading for both biographies and his autobiography. But 
such library tools list the person's autobiography along with his other 
writings before biographies of him, which will come with other pub- 
lications about him. Practically all books of the Who's Who type give 
only data furnished by the subject of the write-up. 


5. WHO's WHO TYPE OF BOOKS 


The distinguishing feature of this type is that all information about 
a person is furnished by him to fit a pattern set by the editor. Such 
books are essentially biographical directories. 

To find the latest edition of any such book likely to be revised, look 
back through The Cumulative Book Index (6), using the book's ex- 
act title as a heading. 

A description of any book of this type may be found in Mudge or 
supplements (65). The more important books have brief descrip- 
tions and evaluations there, fuller descriptions and evaluations in 
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Shores (64), and excellent reviews in Subscription Books Bulletin 
96). 

i A Who’s Who books of most interest to educators are annotated 

in Section IV, following. The number of Who's Who books is legion, 

one for almost every conceivable interest with which numbers of peo- 

ple are concerned. An extensive classified list of Who's Who titles ap- 
pears on pages 317-319 of the 1941 edition of this book. 


II. STEPS IN LOCATING BIOGRAPHICAL 
INFORMATION 


This section cannot be profitably used by one who has not acquired 
the information in Sections I and II. 


l. GET AS COMPLETELY AS POSSIBLE THE FULL NAME, CORRECTLY 
SPELLED, OF THE PERSON OF INTEREST 


Searching when one knows only that the surname is Smith; seek- 
ing an Eliot among the Elliotts; hunting a Robinson who is really 
named Robertson; starting with only part of the name unless that part 
is known to be the surname, are wasteful pursuits. This last situation 
can be very troublesome when the person's given name is commonly 
used as a family name. Example: The senior author of this edition 
not infrequently has seen his articles listed under Carter instead of 
Alexander. If the full name is found, this error can be overcome, but 
not so long as only one of the two names is known. 


2. DECIDE EXACTLY WHAT BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION IS NEEDED 


For dealing with one person, this information may include his birth 
and death dates, whether he is married, his church affiliation, his 
degrees and the institutions granting them, his important publica- 
tions and positions, why he is or was considered prominent, a brief 
treatment of his life, the truth about some disputed statement or act 
of his, the motives for certain of his acts, all the information and in- 
terpretations procurable within a given time, and the like. Until one 
decides upon such items, hunting a single reference will be a waste 
of time. 

If it is necessary to secure such information about a considerable 
number of persons, it will pay to draw up a check list for taking down 
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the desired data. Before drawing up the list, glance through the most 
likely sources to be sure which items of information promise to be 
available. 


EA LIST IN ORDER OF PROBABLE EASE OF USE AND ACCESSIBILITY, WITH 
ALTERNATIVES IF THE LIBRARY IS CROWDED, SEVERAL LIKELY 
SOURCES FOR THE INFORMATION DESIRED 


As soon as one is sufficiently experienced, he can carry this list in 
his head; until then it will pay to write the list down. For making up 
this list, use the information in Section II, preceding, and the ref- 
erences in Section IV, following. 


g USE THE SOURCES IN ORDER AS FAR AS THEY ARE AVAILABLE IN THE 
LIBRARY USED UNTIL THE INFORMATION SOUGHT IS FOUND 


If difficulty arises, look in the front of the book for directions con- 
cerning its use. 

If further help is needed for some special work in biography, con- 
sult a specialist in the biographical field at an institution of higher 
education or a large library. This specialist is apt to be a faculty mem- 
ber in History or English, or a reference librarian. e 


IV. NOTES ON REFERENCES 


l. BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
A Biography Index noted in (15). 


153. Current Biography. Monthly with cumulations. New York: 
The H. W. Wilson Company, 1940—. 

International in scope, covering names currently prominent 
in the news. Notes deaths with references for previously pub- 
lished biographical materials and current obituaries in represen- 
tative newspapers. 


2. GENERAL, INCLUDING EDUCATORS 


154. Directory of American Scholars. (Jaques Cattell, editor). Lan- 
caster, Pa.: The Science Press, 1942. 928p. 
Typical Who’s Who for such persons. 
155. Who’s Who in America. Chicago: The A. N. Marquis Com- 
pany, 1899—. - an : 
Biennial American equivalent of Er 
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Geographical index. Government officials included only while 
in office unless prominent for other reasons. Monthly supple- 
ment keeps list up to date. 

156. Who Was Who in America (1897-1942). Chicago: The 
A. N. Marquis Company, 1943. 

Covers those listed who died between these dates. 

157. Who’s Who. London: A. & C. Black; New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1849-. 

Annual containing brief biographies of contemporary Eng- 
lish leaders and of a few outstanding ones on the American 
continent. Sets the pattern for all other Who’s Who books. 
Gives names, addresses, education, affiliations, published works, 
and such other personal notes as the subject of the sketch is 
willing to supply. 

158. Who Was Who. London: A. & C. Black, 1916—. 

Collects the biographies of the deceased from Who's Who, 
adding to each a line for date of death. Three editions to this 
date: 1879-1916; 1920-1929; 1929-1940. 


For internationally prominent names, The European Who's Who, 
and The International Who's Who, both described in Mudge (65), 
have been available since 1930 and 1935, respectively. A promising 
reference at this writing is 


159. World Biography. New York: Institute for Research and Biog- 
raphy, 1948—. 
First volume covers only A-K. Supplemented by Monthly 
Who's Important. 


3, EDUCATIONAL ONLY 


Sources of information in this field necessarily tend to be somewhat 
specialized. For prominent educators: 


160. Leaders in Education, A Biographical Directory. New York: 
The Science Press, 1932—. Third edition about ready at this 
writing. 

Brief biographies of many thousand American educators— 
name, title, address, place and date of birth, education and 
degrees, positions held, honors, society membership, activities 
and publications. Does not include all leaders in education. 

161. Who's Who in American Education. New York: The Robert 
C. Cook Company, 1928—. 


Most recent biographies with about the same information 
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as (160) with portraits in recent editions. Not always accurate 
in the mechanical features, does not include all leaders in edu- 
cation, and has some minor ones. 


Where such information up to the year 1926 will do, try Who's 
Who in Education, described in Mudge (65) and having only one 
edition. 


162. Presidents and Professors in American Colleges and Universi- 
ties. New York: The Robert C. Cook Company, 1935-. Suc- 
cessor to the similar publication of 1933 that included only 


presidents. 
Includes also deans and other officers. Gives the usual bio- 


graphic material; has photographs, outlines of the special fields 
of investigation and study of each subject; achievements, intel- 
lectual hobbies, and dissertation title for each individual. Aims 


to include coming as well as present leaders. 
For minor educators, use (161) and (162). 


Publications of certain colleges and universities may be useful for 
biographical information about names not included in general or na- 
tional reference books. These publications may include biographical 
registers, directories, general catalogs, or alumni lists of a particular 
college, and are not limited to important people but often include 
practically all former students. For many of these lists, see Mudge 
(65), heading Biography. 

For sources of brief biographies in special fields of education, see 
Mudge and supplements (65), heading Biography, subheading Edu- 
cation. 


4. GENEALOGIES 
See Mudge and Supplements (65), heading Genealogies. 


5a GOVERNMENT 


Each state usually issues some kind of manual during the term of 
office of each set of state officials. This manual is likely to contain 
short factual biographies and possibly photographs of state officials, 
mes of the legislature, and the like. (See Chapter XVI, Section 


Such publications covering government officials are listed and de- 
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scribed in Mudge and supplements, heading Official Registers. Of 
these publications, the following are worth noting here: 


163. 


164. 


165. 


Official Congressional Directory for the Use of the United 
States Congress. Washington, D. C.: Government Printing 
Office. Each session. 

Often gives duties of the various divisions and committees 
and biographical data on those holding key positions. 
United States Congress. Biographical Directory of the Ameri- 
can Congress, 1774-1927. Washington, D. C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1928. 1740p. 

9,000 biographical sketches, arranged alphabetically. 
Who’s Who in Government, Vol. I. New York: Biographical 
Research Bureau, 1930. 800p. Supplement, 1931. 58p. 


VALUABLE LIBRARY EXPERIENCES 


DIRECTIONS. In answering every question chosen write down the details of 
the source used so that anyone could check your procedure and information. 
The details should include: name of author, title, edition, and page, where 
there is any sense in giving these items. 


E-97. GETTING ACQUAINTED WITH REFERENCE BOOKS OF THE WHO'S WHO 
TYPE 
(a) Select two such books, not given as numbered references in this 


chapter, that are of interest to you and previously unknown to 
ou 


y . 
Cb) For each of the two books chosen: 


1) Give title, edition, date, and author GF this last is advis- 
able). 

2) How recent are the data? 

3) What specific kinds of information are included? 

4) What peculiar features of this reference book do you note? 


E-98. BIOGRAPHIES OF PERSONS RECENTLY BECOMING PROMINENT 
Ca) Choose some person of interest to you, in one of the following 


fields, who has become prominent in the last year or so: Art, 
Education, Government, Industry, Journalism, Literature, Mu- 
sic, Politics, Religion, Science, Social Service, Motion Pictures, 
Radio, Television, or Theater. 


Cb) Go back as far as is sensible through issues of the two library 


tools or indexes most likely to give biographical references on 
that person, using his name as a heading. 


Cc) How many references to accounts of his or her life and activi- 


ties do you find in each index? 
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Cd) Give title of each index used, volumes, numbers in the series, 
pages, dates, and the like so anyone could check your work. 
The references themselves do not have to be written. 

Ce) Tell exactly how and where you found out about which two 
indexes to use. 


E-99, INFORMATION ON A POTENTIAL EDUCATION EMPLOYER 
(a) Give the name and address of some local school system, state 
department of education, college, university, educational foun- 
dation, and the like, where you would like to secure a position 
for which your experience and training have fitted you. 
Cb) Give for the chief executive of this school system or institution: 


1) Full name 4) Present non-local offices and 

2) Exact professional memberships of importance 
title or position 5) Any other background items and 

3) Important previous interests worth your knowing be- 
positions held fore writing or interviewing him 


E-100. BIOGRAPHIES OF A PERSON FOR USE AT DIFFERENT SCHOOL LEVELS 
(a) Name a prominent deceased person whose biography would 

be of interest and use to elementary school children, to high 

school students, and to adults, this last including college stu- 


dents. 
Cb) Give full bibliographic data for a separately published biog- 
raphy of the person, and justify your selection, for: o 


1) Elementary school children 
2) High school students 
3) Adults and college students 


E-101. MEETING PROMINENT PERSONS FOR THE FIRST TIME 

Ca) Name a nationally known individual in each of the four 
classes below whom you have not met and would like to meet: 
1) Educator, man 3) Non-educator, man 
2) Educator, woman 4) Non-educator, woman 

Cb) For each person give one item worth knowing before you 
meet him or her, not previously known to you but looked up 
in doing this step. 

| E-102. BIOGRAPHIES PUBLISHED AT DIFFERENT DATES 

Ca) Choose the same person as in E-100 or your favorite historical 
character, giving the name. 

Cb) For this person give full bibliographic data for: 
1) Latest biography that is a separate book. 
2) First biography that is a separate book published after 

1900. 
Note: In answering E-102, use a catalog or list whose num- 

bers will include all biographies separately published for the 
period involved—since 1900. 
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E—103. LOCATING SPECIFIC ITEMS OF BIOGRAPHICAL DATA IN WELL-KNOWN 
SOURCES 


DIRECTIONS. For each of the following items of interest to you, give the 
data indicated. 


(a) In what states has William R. Odell worked in public 
schools? 

Cb) Was John W. Studebaker ever a member of a labor union? 

Cc) List the colleges and universities attended by the governor 
of your state. 

Cd) Give references for a single biography each of George Ber- 
nard Shaw and Joseph Henry. 

Ce) Same as (d) fora living Norwegian scientist. (As you do not 
know his name, specify only the source one should use). 

CE) Name a reference which will give the earlier occupations of 
some prominent living industrialist named by you. 

Cg) Name a reference which will give public offices prior to the 
one held at present by a living European statesman named 
by you. 

Ch) Who was Tyrtaeus? 

Gi) Name a reference which will give Thomas Jefferson's views 
on education. 

G) What is the name of the present secretary of the National 
Education Association and the church to which he belongs? 

Ck) Give the state in which Arnold E. Joyal was born. 

(1) Name a reference showing educational associations in which 
Paul Hanna holds membership. 

Gm) What is the rank of Roland E. Sliker, an officer in the United 
States Air Force? 

Cn) Did General Eisenhower have any educational experience 
before becoming president of Columbia University? 

Co) In what elementary school subjects has David H. Russell 
written textbooks? 

Cp) What service did Superintendent Kenneth E. Oberholtzer 
render in the Armed Forces of World War II? 

Cq) Where is J. C. Parker, the curriculum specialist, now 
working? 

Cr) What was the educational position in Michigan in 1948 of 
Miles C. Romney? 


Chapter XXI 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES * 


TEACHERS and other educators have been dealing with proper names 
since they started in the profession. Yet many of them do not know 
certain profitable uses for these names in teaching and certain time- 
saving techniques for finding such names. The brief suggestions in 
this section are the gleanings from many years of experience with 
students in education. 

Probably the best two general references for all proper names are 


(168) and: 


166. Mawson, C. O. S. International Book of Names. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. Editions in 1935 and 1942. 
More difficult proper names with an identifying explana- 
tion about each. Includes names of persons Cin literature, art, 
history, music, philosophy, religion, present-day celebrities) 
and of geographical regions with geographical changes to date 
of the edition. Uses first-hand authority wherever possible. 


I. PROPER NAMES IN GENERAL 
l. ALPHABETIZING OF PROPER NAMES IN LIBRARY TOOLS 


Names of persons are entered in all library tools, such as catalogs, 
directories, indexes, and reference books, by surnames. Persons with 
the same surname are then entered by a secondary alphabetization 
according to their other names, starting with the first given name. 

In library tools, items by an author usually precede those about him. 
Practice varies on items for Mac, Mc, M’, St. and Ste. To look up 
such names, note the scheme for handling them in the library tool 


mo: this chapter much valuable help was received from Assistant Professors 
ichard J. Hurley and Raymond L. Kilgour of the Department of Library Science, 
niversity of Michigan. 
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used. For example, the library card catalog places these names as 
though they were spelled Mac and Saint. But a telephone directory 
lists names beginning with Mac and Mc exactly as they are spelled 
here, while entering St. as though it were spelled out. Still other ref- 
erence books and tools put all the Mc items before all other M’s and 
the St. ones before all other S’s. 


2. GIVEN NAMES 


Nearly every child sooner or later wants to know the meaning of 
his given name and of the given names of his close associates. Un- 
less such names are also family ones, he can be led to find the mean- 
ings for himself. His interest can thus be capitalized to show him 
how to use effectively the appropriate reference books. Example: He 
cannot find whether Paul and Martha come from the same language, 
or what name for a girl means the same as David, without acquiring 
certain skills connected with locating items in a simple alphabetical 
arrangement. 

The most convenient lists of given names are found in the general 
dictionaries. In the larger books, the names are in the same alpha- 
betieal list as other words. The smaller editions of these dictionaries 
are likely to devote a separate section to given names, possibly adding 
to their meaning their foreign equivalents. Reference librarians have 
special books with such names, a typical one being that issued for 
those seeking a name for a baby. 


3. GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES 


School children and all teachers and educators frequently need to 
know where to find the correct spelling and pronunciation of geo- 
graphical names and to learn what areas are meant by changed names. 

Many geographical names appear in variant spellings, so the only 
thing to do is to try to use an official spelling that will be acceptable. 
Such spelling can be found in any standard text, reference book, or 


government publication in which the names of interest would be 
likely to occur. 


Pronunciation of all difficult names is indicated in many publica- 
tions where information is given once for the name, as in an ency- 
clopedia, dictionary, or list of such names only. But this pronunciation 
is not given every time the name occurs in the numerous statisti- 
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cal tables of an almanac or government publication. The indicated 
pronunciation in many cases will be only some kind of an official one. 
When the first atomic bomb was dropped on Hiroshima, radio com- 
mentators pronounced the name in two different ways, although the 
broadcasting chains do their best at all times to have correct pronun- 
ciation in their programs. The official pronunciation may not corre- 
spond to that used by many of the inhabitants of the city or region. 
Examples: Iowa, Missouri, and Tennessee are respectively pro- 
nounced seven, three, and three different ways by different natives of 
the state. Cairo, Illinois and Cairo, Georgia are not pronounced like 
Cairo, Egypt. Arkansas for the state is sounded differently from the 
same spelling for the river. Pronunciation of the same name may 
change. Thus the people of St. Louis, Missouri, now sound the final 
letter in the name of their city, but the original French founders did 
not, 

Changes in geographical names are sometimes confusing. ‘Thus 
Wisconsin Rapids (Wisconsin), Ossining (New York), Oslo CNor- 
way), and Istanbul (Turkey) were once in all publications as Grand 
Rapids, Sing Sing, Christiania, and Constantinople respectively. Two 
Practical ways of handling such changes are: (a) Try the latest pos- 
sible publication of the type that treats the community as a whole in 
one place, e.g., an encyclopedia. Cb) Look up a publication specializ- 
ing in geographical names for cross references to former names. 

In America standards for geographical names on such items as 
Correct form, location, and pronunciation are determined by the fed- 
eral agency known as the United States Geographic Board. The 
Board issues reports which are kept up to date by leaflets. The re- 
ports vary from one containing only foreign names to one having the 
more difficult place names throughout the world. To secure the latest, 
most comprehensive, and most convenient Board report for one’s pur- 


Pose, consult the reference librarian. 


4. NICKNAMES 

Pupils are often interested in the given name or names for which 
a nickname like Chuck, Hal, Nell or Pat (girl) is used. In their 
teading they often come across nicknames of people and places that 
must be identified if the meaning is to be clear. The need for such 
identification of personages, institutions, and geographic areas is con- 
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stant in any live reading of biography, current affairs, history, litera- 
ture, politics, or sports. 

Nicknames used for given names (called Christian in some refer- 
ence books) are found in the same sources as the latter names. See 
2, preceding. In addition: Information Please Almanac (67) has 
nicknames in sports and for states; and reference departments have 
special books on nicknames, a widely accessible book being: 


167. Shankle, G. E. American Nicknames; Their Origin and Sig- 
nificance. New York: The H. W. Wilson Company, 1937. 
599p. 

“facludes persons, places, things that the American public 
has dubbed or grown to know by other than their real names. 
The arrangement is alphabetical with information under the 
real name and cross references from the nicknames.”—Louis 


Shores. 


5. PRONUNCIATION OF NAMES OF PERSONS 


The pronunciation of such names offering any difficulty can be 
found in most reference books that devote some space to individuals, 
not mere tabulation of the names. The best present pronunciation 
source for the modern proper names it covers (about 25,000) is: 


168. Greet, W. C. World Words (second edition revised). New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1948. 648p. 


Two other excellent references are: Thomas’ Universal Pronouncing 
Dictionary of Biography and Mythology; and Harper’s The Ameri- 
can College Dictionary, which emphasizes best current usage in the 
United States. 

As with geographical names (see 3, preceding), the same surname 
may receive different pronunciations in different places or at different 
times. Examples: The surname of the senior author of this book is 
pronounced in his family as though the initial syllable were El. 
Others of the same surname who have stayed closer to the original 
Scotch call that syllable Al. Several prominent American educators 
no longer give or pronounce their names as they did when their pro- 
fessional careers began. Correct pronunciation in such a case is best 
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determined by personal contact. If that is not feasible, try some biog- 
raphy of the person in question, even if this last is only a periodical 
article. For correct pronunciation of names of prominent contem- 


poraries, Current Biography (153) is excellent. 


6. PSEUDONYMS 


These are pen names used by authors. In contrast, a nickname is 
a pet name given by other people to the individual. 

Pseudonyms of well-known authors are usually given in the card 
catalog and large dictionaries. Also, convenient special lists are found 
in various reference books. If these do not suffice, consult the ref- 


erence librarian or Mudge (65). 


7. SPELLING OF PROPER NAMES OF INDIVIDUALS 


Spelling of these names is handled exactly as the spelling of any 
other word, but some dictionaries do not place proper names with 
the regular words. Capitalization is very important, e.g. deS. Brun- 
ner, or DuBois. Some prominent persons are highly sensitive about 
the spelling of their names. Hence a correct spelling of a person's 
name is advisable in dealing with him by correspondence or im re- 
ferring to his writings. Many author names are misspelled in lists of 
educational references. The only safe procedure is to ty to get the 
spelling from a standard publication that has commanded the services 
of competent librarians or from a publication for which the author 
supplied the information or read proof. Thus one can accept the 
spelling of author names on the printed catalog cards of the Library 
of Congress or the Wilson Company; in any publications of the 
American Library Association, The H. W. Wilson Company, the 
United States Office of Education, or any other federal agency; in 
any book by the author or any periodical article for which he pre- 
sumably read proof; in any catalog of his publisher. i 

On the spelling of a proper name taken from a doubtful source 
little can be done unless one knows the correct spelling for at least 
the first syllable. Without that knowledge, even dictionaries or other 
standard publications are often unusable. In many such cases, if one 
is not sure of the first syllable it may be easier to recall where he first 
came across the name and to look there. However, a great many edu- - 
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cational references and bibliographies have misspellings or transposi- 
tions of author names which the standard reference books and library 
publications do not have. 

An unfamiliar author's name taken down from a lecture or conver- 
sation requires special care if it can easily be spelled more than one 
way to give the same sound. Examples: Bruner or Brunner (pro- 
nounced the same); Engelhart or Engelhardt; Faulkner or Forkner; 
Macmillan, MacMillan, McMillan, or M’Millan; Read, Reed, or 
Reid. 


Il. NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF INDIVIDUALS 


l. ADVANTAGES OF KNOWING HOW TO LOCATE NAMES AND ADDRESSES 
OF INDIVIDUALS 


Any educator aspiring to advance professionally must know how to 
secure quickly the correct names and addresses of individuals who 
can or will contribute to his advancement. For illustration, if he is 
applying for a position and addresses a letter merely to a title, e.g., 
“Superintendent of Schools,” or to the former executive, his commu- 
nication has slight chance of getting beyond the present superintend- 
ent’s secretary. If he misspells the name of the superintendent or 
uses a wrong title, when an alert applicant would take pains to be 
correct, the recipient of the letter is likely to note such carelessness. 
See Section I, 7., preceding. 

If one knows how to locate the right person for supplying the in- 
formation sought, he will get that information much more quickly 
and accurately than by possible blundering caused by ignorance. This 
fact was pointed out in Chapter XV with regard to communicating 
with anyone in the United States Office of Education. In writing a 
business firm, a letter correctly addressed to the street number in the 
city having the nearest branch of the company will bring a reply days 
earlier than one sent out on guess. Accurate addresses are even more 


important for speed in dealing with government officials or in com- 
municating with distant specialists. 


The researcher in education has practically the same needs, 


cially when he wants to interview or write authorities on so 
send out a questionnaire, or use a jury. 


espe- 
urces, 


(es) 
vi 
\o 
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2 ESSENTIAL SKILL NEEDED 


So many sources are available for securing names and addresses, 
and so many new sources come out every year, that trying to remem- 
ber all of them is futile. The sources might soon be out of date or 
replaced by others giving the desired information much more accu- 
rately and quickly. The essential skill to be mastered is that of know- 
ing how to locate quickly the most recent sources available. ‘This 
knowledge includes familiarity with present sources and alertness to 
new ones that are even better. 


S DIRECTORIES AND SIMILAR SOURCES 


Names of individuals can be expected from the appropriate bio- 
graphical dictionaries and who's who books treated in Chapter XX. 
Recent editions of the same sources are useful for current addresses 
that appear in the write-ups. Such books usually give the person’s 
business address and/or his residence address. A man who ignores a 
letter addressed to his ofice may sometimes respond to one sent to 
his residence, 

The best source for the name and address of a person is a directory, 
or list of names. As directories soon get out of date, seek the latest 
one available. The reference room of the library used probably segre- 
gates its directories and lists them in the general card catalog under 
the heading Directories. It may have a separate card file for its di- 
rectories, Probably the most complete list of current directories in all 
fields is that in current issues of Bulletin of the Public Affairs Infor- 
mation Service (38). The issues should be used for keeping up to 
date. For the most recent educational directories, see The Education 
Index (Chapter VII). Both these indexes use the heading Direc- 
tories. The same heading in The Cumulative Book Index (6) will 
list directories published in book form. f 

TF there is any question about the accuracy of an obtained present 
address, the current telephone directory of the community involved 
will usually have the correct data. The same directory is very useful 
Or securing street numbers of city addresses. For persons living in 
arge cities, it may be necessary to find which section of the city they 
ive in, or to examine the sections of the directory until the person’s 


name is located. 
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The Who's Who books can be useful for securing a man’s telephone 
number when quick communication is necessary (Chapter XX). 
When the residence or business address is given, that is sufficient in 
many communities for the telephone company to identify his phone. 
Ingenuity will produce results in more difficult situations. Example: 
A professor in New York City was requested by a student club at his 
institution to help find the telephone number of a prominent lecturer 
thought to be living in the metropolitan area there. Who's Who in 
America of course listed the man, but no business address was given 
and the residence address was not sufficient for the New York City 
Telephone Company to find the suburban telephone number. Fur- 
ther examination of the Who's Who data indicated the likelihood of 
the man’s being listed in the telephone directory of a certain near-by 
city; this proved to be the case. 


Il]. DIRECTORIES ESPECIALLY USEFUL 
TO EDUCATORS 


Scores of such directories are listed each year in Part IV of Educa- 
tional Directory of the United States Office of Education (108). The 
list is very hard to use because it is not classified and the entries come 
variously by author, department, name of the association, or topics. 
However, by looking through the whole list one can be sure of find- 
ing at least one directory that will list the associations, institutions, 
and leading personnel, with addresses, for any one of about sixty 
topics of interest to educators. Since the list is so widely accessible, 
this section will single out only a few of its items, put them in more 
convenient form, and give others not in the Office Directory. 

A complete list of national and state educational directories could 
be compiled by consulting enough cumulations of The Education In- 
dex (Chapter VID), under the heading Directories, Educational. The 


great number of entries would make the project a very laborious one. 


l. ASSOCIATION MEMBERSHIP LISTS 


A yearbook published by an association is ] 
members. If the association has no yearbook, 
list in one of its bulletins. A periodical index 
the membership list under the na 


ikely to contain a directory of 
it may issue the membership 
covering the bulletin will list 
me of the association. A list issued as a 
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separate publication is likely to be carried by Bulletin of the Public Affairs 
Information Service (38) or The Cumulative Book Index (6). 

The educational association membership lists most frequently needed by 
graduate students of education are: 


American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education Cuntil 1947 
American Association of Teachers Colleges). Yearbook. 

American Association of School Administrators. Yearbook. 

American Educational Research Association. December Review of Edu- 
cational Research. 

Association of School Business Officials. Yearbook. 

Department of Elementary School Principals of the National Educa- 
tion Association. The Department's September bulletin. 

National Association of Secondary-School Principals. January bulletin 
of the Association. 

National Society for the Study of Education. Yearbook. 

National Society of College Teachers of Education. Yearbook when 
issued. ‘ 


2. ASSOCIATION OFFICERS 
For officers and their addresses, use (108:Part 4) or (176). 


3. AUTHORITIES IN ANY FIELD 
At this writing the following is promising: 


169. Who Knows—And What—Among Authorities, Experts, and 
the Specially Informed. Chicago: The A. N. Marquis Com- 
pany, 1949-. 

Covers every field of public interest. Indexed so that under 
each topic are listed all the leading authorities and specialists 
1n it. 

4. BUSINESS FIRMS DEALING WITH SCHOOLS 

All numbers of The American School Board Journal, The Nation's 
Schools, or The School Executive have a list of firms advertising in that 
Issue, sometimes classified. Patterson (176) has a section called Educa- 
tional Trade Index and Buyers’ Guide which lists, alphabetically by sub- 
Ject, business firms dealing with school supplies and equipment; also an 
index, alphabetical by name of firm, to companies with display advertise- 
SS in that book. Much longer directories, well classified and indexed, 
re: 


170. School Supply and Equipment Directory. New York: School 


Management, Inc., 1934—. 
171. American School and University; Yearbook devoted to the 
Design, Construction, Equipment, Utilization, and Mainte- 
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nance of Educational Buildings and Grounds. New York: 
American School Publishing Corporation, 1928—. 
172. Sweets Catalog File (Architectural). New York: Sweet's 
Catalog Service Division of F. W. Dodge Corporation, 1906—. 
Consists of a uniform edition of manufacturer's catalogs 
containing numerous pictures such as these catalogs present 
to customers. Indexes for every possible use. 


5. BUSINESS FIRMS AND ASSOCIATIONS, GENERAL 


173. United States Department of Commerce. American Business 
Directories. Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 
1947. 198p. 

Lists over 91,000 such directories. 


174. Davis, M. V. Guide to American Business Directories. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 1948. 242p. 


Firms in any one city will be listed in its general city directory; 
see 7, following, or in the classified section of its city telephone direc- 


tory. 
6. CHURCH EDUCATIONAL BOARDS AND ASSOCIATIONS 


These are listed annually in Part 4 of Educational Directory of the 
United States Office of Education (108), under Religious Educational Or- 
ganizations. Some are in Patterson (176) in the same list with other edu- 
cational associations. For what it covers, the best reference is: 


175. Christian Education Handbook. Washington, D. C.: Council 
D ? 
of Church Boards of Education. 

Use latest available edition. Gives statistics of Protestant 
and Catholic higher educational institutions, standards of the 
accrediting associations, lists of educational and religious foun- 
dations and organizations, information on religious work with 
students, and data on church boards of education. 


7. CITY DIRECTORIES 


In practically every city a directory is published at least every few years. 
It is likely to be issued or promoted by the local chamber of commerce, or 
a similar organization which will have the data to bring it up to date. 
collection of such directories of other cities can be expected to be found at 
the chamber of commerce, or a business library, or in the business section 
of the public library. 


8. COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY STUDENTS AND ALUMNI 


At practically every higher educational institution the authorities or a 
few students get out yearly a directory of students in residence. An official 
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directory can be obtained through the secretary of the institution, and he 
will know of any issued privately by students. The tendency of official 
directories is to omit home addresses so as not to furnish mailing lists for 
tival institutions. 

P Names and addresses of alumni are on file in the alumni office of an 
institution. Any published lists of years back can be located through 
Mudge (65); current ones, through The Education Index (Chapter VII), 
under the heading Directories, Educational. 


9. COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


See Higher Educational Institutions, following. 


10. DIRECTORIES, GENERAL EDUCATIONAL 

Š The most widely used and available one is that issued by the United 
tates Office of Education, Part 4 of (108). For some purposes not possible 

with the Office directory, the following is valuable although not consid- 

ered so reliable as formerly: 


176. Patterson’s American Educational Directory. Homer L. Patter- 
son, Compiler and Editor. Chicago: American Educational 
Company, 1904-1949; Field Enterprises, Inc., 1950—. 

Lists more positions than the Office of Education Directory 

(108) since it includes private as well as public schools. Lists 
together all names it covers for one community, under the 
name of the community whereas the United States Office of 
Education puts communities under the names for each class 

of work. Enters all the usual chief executive officers, high 
supervisors of special subjects, the more 


school principals, 
and has a special business 


prominent libraries and librarians, 


directory. 
See also School Systems, following. 


ll. FELLOWSHIPS 
See Scholarships, following. 


12. FOUNDATIONS, EDUCATIONAL 


Part 4 of (108) lists such foundations with names and addresses of of- 
cers, publications, and annual reports if any. See also 13, following. 


13. FOUNDATIONS, ALL, INCLUDING EDUCATIONAL 


Use latest edition of: 
177. American Foundations and Their Fields. New York: Ray- 
mond Rich Associates. 
Covers all significant fields. 
dress, donor, officers and trustees, purpose, 


For each foundation, lists ad- 
year established, 
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method of operation, direct activities, total capital assets, total 
expenditures, and total grants. 


14. FRATERNITIES AND SORORITIES 


Directories of educational honor societies usually give names, degrees, 
institutions, and business or profession for thousands of persons not other- 
wise easily traceable. Accuracy of addresses in such a directory of course 
depends upon its recency. To locate such directories, use Part 4 of (108). 

For social fraternities and sororities, consult Baird’s Manual of Ameri- 
can College Fraternities, accessible in the reference room of any good 


library. 


15. GIVERS GUIDE FOR PHILANTHROPISTS 


A free Givers Guide to Philanthropy 1947-1948 was issued by the 
National Information Bureau, 205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Presumably a similar publication will be issued annually. 


16. GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS 


Every level of government, federal, state, and local, issues a directory 
for administrative uses, which will give at least the executives for all de- 
partments. United States Government Manual (80), The Book of the 
States (81), and The Municipal Year Book (82) are also useful for such 
nares in their fields. In addition, many departments of the government 
at any level issue their own directories, giving every name on the payroll 
of the department. Many of these directories are printed, but some are 
mimeographed or even typed with carbon copies. 

If any such government directory is needed, and time permits, write 
the department concerned. If the directory is needed at once, consult the 
reference librarian. 


See also School Systems, following. 


17, HIGHER EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


For the barest directory data, use (108) or (176), depending upon 
whether the need is for all institutions of one class or for those of all 
classes. Both directories organize what they list by states and then by com- 
munities within a state. 

For the institutions they cover, only accredited institutions, excellent 
descriptions will be in the latest editions of American Universities and 
Colleges, and American Junior Colleges, both issued by the American 
Council on Education. Full data on these two publications in Chapter 
XIV, Section III, 1, last paragraph. 


18. NEWSPAPERS 


See Ayer (52). 
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19. PERIODICALS, EDUCATIONAL 
See Educational Press Association’s Yearbook (50). 


20. PERIODICALS, ALL 


See Ulrich (53). 


21. PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


Use latest edition of Porter Sargent’s Handbook of Private Schools for 
American Boys and Girls. Thirtieth annual edition was in 1947. 


22. PUBLISHERS 


For securing the address of the national office of a publisher when no 
book of his is available: 

Books of all kinds. Practically all publishers will be listed in the back of 
the five-year cumulations of The Cumulative Book Index (6). Monthly 
and yearly cumulations give publishers of books listed in them with a ref- 
erence to directories in previous numbers. Most major publishers can be 
located through The Publishers’ Trade List Annual, which is a collection 
of publishers’ catalogs in one large volume, arranged alphabetically by 
name of publisher. 

Educational books, including college texts in education. Any number of 
The Education Index (Chapter VII) has a directory of publishers repre- 
sented in that number. The annual cumulation will of course have a feller 
directory, and the three-year cumulation a still fuller one. 

Textbooks for elementary and high schools. See front of any number 
of American Educational Catalog (130). 

Branch offices. For quick communication or securing a new book 
Promptly, get in touch with the nearest branch of the publisher ora sales- 
man of the company. The company sections of The Publishers Trade List 
Annual list all branch offices. If that is not available, branch offices in one’s 
region can easily be located through the book advertisements of one’s state 
teachers’ journal. 


23. RELIGIOUS ACTIVITIES 
hese activities with an educational slant, 


For or izati $ 
anizations promoting t a 6 
as of X b foundations in the religious field, use the 


See sources of 6, preceding. For 
Source for 13, preceding. 


24. SCHOLARSHIPS AND FELLOWSHIPS 

No recent or adequate coverage of the whole field was =e, ae 
awards granted by any institution or foundation are listed ~ o n 
its catalog or a special pamphlet. The need for anything like a direc wih 
©pportunities arises when one wishes to know what awards = availa 
n a certain field, say educational psychology, industrial chemistry, 
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fiction writing; or what awards are open to students of a certain class, say 
veterans, those of a certain age, sex, or race, or from a certain state or 
region. Once the need is clearly and specifically formulated, the informa- 
tion to meet it can be confidently expected in the references listed under 
Scholarships and Fellowships, in The Education Index (Chapter VII). 
The references there listed announce, describe, and sometimes evaluate 
scholarships and fellowships for practically every conceivable need. 


25. SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


Like all other branches of government, school systems, for administrative 
purposes, must have directories at all levels. 

At the federal level is the United States Office of Education Directory 
(108). 

State directories are issued by many state departments of education. 
These directories can be counted upon to list members of the state depart- 
ment and all administrative and supervisory officers for all the local school 
systems. Sometimes they include also the names of high school teachers 
with subjects taught. They usually group the names by cities and then by 
counties, or the cities may come under their counties. The writers know 
of no state department directory that gives all elementary and rural teachers 
for its state. 

Directories for local school systems, city, county, or township, may be 
printed and will at least be mimeographed. They are often organized to 
show the personnel by individual schools with the position of each person 
indicated. Such lists can usually be secured free if the senders are assured 
that the names will be used for professional and not commercial purposes. 
Some county superintendents will not furnish names for their schools 
except for a price. A number of firms make a business of selling mailing 
lists of all teachers in a state. The reference department of the library is 
likely to have this list for its state. For the name of such a firm, consult 
a member of the state department of education or an energetic textbook 
salesman for the state involved. 

A pretty complete list of all school system directories can be made up 


from examining enough numbers of The Education Index, heading Direc- 
tories. 


26. SUMMER CAMPS 


Use latest edition of the summer camp guide by Porter Sargent or the 
one by Marguerite Tuttle, listed in The Cumulative Book Index (6). 


IV. STEPS IN LOOKING UP PROPER NAMES 


1. Decide just which items about the name need to be looked up. 
These items determine the easiest and fastest sources. 
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2. Get clearly in mind which kind of proper name, according to 
the classifications of Section I, is involved. The kind of name deter- 
mines the best sources to be used. 

3. Secure as early as possible the pertinent name in full and as 
correctly spelled as possible. Library card catalogs and index entries 
use full names correctly spelled. 

4. List in order of probable ease of use and accessibility several 
likely latest possible sources for the purpose. Start with the sources 
suggested for the kind of name in Section I, preceding. If the sources 
there do not seem sufficient, get additional ones from Chapter XX, 
Section IV. 

One may make this list in his head. Until he is sufficiently expe- 
rienced, however, writing the sources down will secure accuracy in 
titles that will make his later work far easier. 

5. Use the selected sources in order as far as they can be secured 
in the library until the desired information is found. Should difficulty 
arise in using any reference book, look in the front of it for directions 
On its proper use. 


V. STEPS IN LOCATING ADDRESSES a 


This section cannot be profitably used until one has read carefully 
Section II, preceding and gone through Section II sufficiently to be 
able to pick out quickly the needed items in it. 

P l. Get clearly in mind whether the needed address is that of an 
individual, an institution, or a firm. Until this matter is settled, no 
one can decide the kind of directory needed. 

2. Secure as nearly as possible the pertinent full name, correctly 
spelled. For an individual, what was said in Chapter XX, Section Ill, 
1, holds here. If the name is that of a business firm, one should 
know, for example, whether it is Milton Bradley or Bradley Milton. 
In hunting the address of the national association in physical edu- 
cation, one will save time if he knows early that the correct name 1s 


American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 


tion and that it is connected with the National Education Associa- 
y be listed as such; or as Mis- 


tion. The University of Missouri ma EC as ae 
Souri, University of; or as Missouri State University. Knowing the 


full name, one is ready for any alternative. 
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3. List in order of probable ease of use and accessibility several 
likely latest possible sources for the address desired. One may do this 
in his head. Until he is sufficiently experienced, however, writing the 
list will secure accuracy in titles that will save time later. 

4. Use sources in order as far as they can be secured in the school 
library until the desired address is found. Should difficulty arise with 
any reference, look in the front of it for directions for its proper use. 

For further help on locating proper names and addresses, consult 
the reference librarian. When the librarian is not on duty or one 
must wait until others have been served in turn, the directions of this 
chapter will serve sufficiently for practically all questions on names 
and addresses. 


VALUABLE LIBRARY EXPERIENCES 


DIRECTIONS. For each question selected, fill out the information requested 
and write the name of the printed source (enough to identify it), date of 
edition and page on which answer was found, so that anyone could check 
your work. It will not be worth while to try to answer all questions in this 
unit. 

Many of the questions can be answered from several sources. It will 
pay well to try to become acquainted with as many useful sources as one’s 
time permits, rather than to see how many questions you can answer with 
the fewest possible sources. 


E-104. PROPER NAMES IN GENERAL 
(a) Changes in City Names 
1) Former name of Leningrad (Russia). 
2) Former name of Casablanca (North Africa). 
3) Present name of former Berlin, Ontario. 
Cb) Given Names (some books call them “Christian”) 
1) Do Martha and Paul come from the same language? 
2) What name for a girl means the same as David? 
3) What is the meaning of your given name if it is usually 
not a surname? Write your name with the answer. 
Cc) Duplications of a City Name 
Write the name of your home community (village, town, 
or city) and state. Write in alphabetical order the names of 
all the other states that have a community with the same 
name as your home community. 
Cd) Nicknames 


Give the real name for each of these nicknames: 
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1) The Cat (base- 
ball) 

2) Green Wave Cfoot- 
ball) 

3) Ned 


Pronunciation 


Ce) 
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4) Nell 

5) Old Blood and Guts military) 
6) Old Hickory (statesman) 

7) Oleander City 

8) Show Me (state) 


Mark to show vowel sounds and accent: 


1) Colon (Panama) 

2) Nevada (state) 

3) Peabody (Mass. 
family) 


4) Peabody (teachers 


college) 
CE) Pseudonyms 


5) Samuel Pepys Cdiarist) 
6) San Jose (Cal.) 

7) Taliafero (family) 

8) Tucson (Arizona) 


1) Pen name of Joel Chandler Harris 

2) Real name of Hosea Bigelow 

3) Real name of Elizabeth (writer) 

4) Real name of Nancy Craig (radio program) 


E-105. SPECIFIC NAMES AND ADDRESSES FROM DIRECTORIES 
Ca) List of prominent educators in schools of all levels, 
private, in a city of interest to you, city 
exactly where the list can be found. 


Don't list, merely cite 


Cb) Best directory for workers in your major 

Ce) Membership list for the leading nationa 
major field (give name). 

Cd) Name and address of leading publish 

Ce) Editor and address of leading periodic 
periodical to be named. 

CE) Good list of firms furnishi 


major field. 


Cg) Name and address of the foundation 
ested in research or work in yout maj 


Ch) Name and address of the educational executi 
ents the educational section 


ization that implem 


the cultural division of the 
Gi) Name of dean of education at a 
naming university. ( 
be the catalog of that university.) 
G) Name of editor of Scholastic 


time wish to attend, 


the magazine itself). 


Ck) List of firms in a certain ind 
d circulation of the Kansas 


te for this). 
f the Interior in the Pres 


| C1) Political affiliation an 
| (getting correct sta 
| Cm) Present Secretary © 


public and 
to be named by you. 


field. 
] association in your 


er in your major field. 
al in your major field, 


ng equipment and supplies in your 


most likely to be inter- 
or field. 
ve for the organ- 
of UNESCO, 
United Nations. 
university you may some- 
The source cannot 


(source not to be a number of 


ustry, naming industry. 


City Star 


ident’s Cabinet. 
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Cn) Full name of Chancellor Hutchins of the University of Chi- 
cago. 

Co) a of Schools at Cohoes, New York. 

Cp) Principal of the Peddie School for Boys. 

Cq) Clerk of the School Board at Portland, Oregon. 

Cr) Director of the Summer School at the University of Alabama. 

Cs) Where is Superintendent E. L. Tink located? 


Ct) Chief executive of the Teachers Insurance and Annuity As- 
sociation of America. 


Cu) Address of the American Council on Education. 
Cv) The two states in which a Wheaton College is located. 


Cw) Addresses for the State University and the State Agricultural 
College of the State of Washington. 


Chapter XXII 


NEWS ITEMS * 


I. WHEN AN EDUCATOR NEEDS NEWS ITEMS 


Current news items must be constantly used by anyone who desires 
$ understand present-day education or to participate in it construc- 
tively, Practical educators need the items for curriculum and lesson 
Sahin for biographical information about persons who count in 
a a k, and for preparation of speeches, popular articles, reports, 
jan onferences. Educational researchers have similar needs, particu- 
y when they deal with new developments, attempt interpretations 
telated to current conditions, or undertake to bring the history of an 
educational matter up to date. 
All outstanding radio news reporters and commentators cover edu- 
cational issues and other educational items of national importance. 
he liberal and public-spirited broadcasters even give education spe- 
Cial attention. A great many commercial radio programs occasionally 
‘ave a bit of comment or significant facts on such crucial issues ‘as 
increased salaries for teachers or federal aid to schools. The specialized 
educational programs also include: Educational matters in which the 
Public has shown little interest but on which it should be brought to 
take intelligent action; many more items of vital concern primarily 
to educators; and school items of interest only to the local radio audi- 
ence. All such radio news is useful mainly for indicating what to seek 
în print, Seldom can the listener recall the radio comments or facts 
accurately enough to use them convincingly, either for his own con- 
clusions or to influence others. Constructive use of the points and 
“The first draft of this chapter was bed we eee fe) bari ae 


Librarian, Reference Section, New York Sta 


Most of her suggested improvements. 
371 n 
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facts heard on the radio usually requires looking them up in the proper 
library materials. 

News items issued in the past are often highly useful in studying 
the history of anything. Dr. John H. Finley, the noted educator, 
later equally renowned as educational editor of The New York Times, 
put it: 


Every Journalist . . . is the historian of the present without whose docu- 
ments the later-day historian would have to rely on the laborious assistance 
of the archeologist to gain the most superficial knowledge of our era. 


For vivid cross sections at important dates that show clearly the evolu- 
tion of any matter treated, properly selected and condensed news items 
are about the best resource. Such items are highly important in most 
historical research, history teaching, or studies involving biographical 
information about prominent persons. Many a serious practical dif_- 
culty for the school worker in the field would be simplified for him if 
he would run rapidly through news items on the problem over a period 
of some years. The values of such a “run” are those realized by a 
school superintendent who keeps a well-organized scrapbook or card 
file of school-news clippings for his community. Little time is required 
to get old news items for educational matters outside one’s community 
if only one knows where to locate them quickly. 


II. LIBRARY SOURCES FOR NEWS ITEMS 


The primary source of all news items is the newspaper. Every li- 
brary likely to be used by educators has files of some current papers 
and probably bound volumes or files of at least the newspapers im- 
portant in that locality. The New York Times is widely taken by 
libraries, often in a special rag paper edition which is practically im- 
perishable, sometimes in microfilm. The ordinary wood-pulp paper 
used by newspapers deteriorates and even breaks apart after a few 
years. Difficulty in running down the items in the many pages of the 
right issues of the proper papers is to be expected, save in The New 
York Times, where the excellent cumulative Index can be used. In 
handling this difficulty, one can reduce work only by examining the 
make-up of the paper and then guessing where the items might ap- 
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pear. If this procedure does not bring results, all one can do is to 
comb the issues entirely. 

Microfilm reproduction of old newspapers is used by some librar- 
ies to economize space. The School of Journalism Library at Colum- 
bia University has thus reproduced certain volumes of The New York 
Times. In using these films, one must adjust to the projection ma- 
chine involved. The machine usually requires an experienced opera- 
tor with whom appointments must be made well ahead. As the use 
of such film is thus at best very slow, the user should determine the 
date of an occurrence as accurately as possible before asking that any 
film be run. See Section III, 1, following. 

Weekly news reviews are commonly given in special sections of the 
Sunday editions of large newspapers, ¢.g-, The New York Times, 
New York Herald Tribune. 

Special news digests have a wide circulation occasioned by the 
enormous number of items constantly being published. These digests 
reprint or condense selected news items from many papers, sometimes 
supplemented by their own news-gathering facilities, with or without 
editorial comment and interpretation. Excellent among such publica- 
tions at present are: daily, New York Star (formerly PM); weekly, 
Facts on File (25), Time, Newsweek, Life (largely pictures and 
legends), and the news review sections of Sunday newspapers, &-8-s 
The New York Times and New York Herald Tribune; monthly, 
Current History; and for foreign news, the monthly Living Age = 
quarterly Foreign Affairs. In any such digests, education has its p ace 
Just like any other large public interest, and some of them have T 
cial educational sections. Publications in this field come and 80 a 
vary greatly in quality at different times. Hence, if this list is insut- 

cient, consult the reference librarian. 

_ Many weekly and monthly periodicals have news eal wl 
‘tems of special interest to their subscribers. A genera pend ‘Al f 

give the most important general news. A specialized aoe: tra : 
Magazine will cover the important news in its narrow field. oi 
erence or periodical librarian can quickly tell one which of Sen 
Periodicals are most suitable for his purposes and which are ee e 
in the library. Try locating the periodicals he recommends but does 
Not have, in other local libraries through the procedures of Chapter 


VI, Section VIII. 
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The strictly educational news digests found at this writing are the 
following: 

Education News, a monthly starting in May, 1948 and succeeding 
the monthly United States Education News, which ran from 1945 
through April, 1948, covers international, national, state, local, and 
college news, including personals. 

The Education Digest covers its field much as The Reader's Digest 
does all fields and also has a news summary. 

The Journal of Education has a monthly news summary. 

Education Summary, a semimonthly, covers “new developments, 
trends, ideas, and research in education, aims to be independent and 
unbiased, and practically eliminates personal mention except as au- 
thority for statements.” 

Educational periodicals frequently have news items on matters and 
personalities of importance to their subscribers. Of such magazines, 
School and Society, especially for higher education, has probably been 
the best general one since 1915. The Phi Delta Kappan’s department 
Keeping Abreast of the Times started in 1934 (changed to Keeping 
Abreast in Education in 1947). Its personal items pay particular at- 
tentien to fraternity members, men only, who include practically all 
the prominent male educators in the country who have had professional 
training for their work. The American School Board Journal, The 
Nation’s Schools, and The School Executive always have good news 
notes, including personal mention, that emphasize administration. 
The School Review and The Elementary School Journal give news 
items and editorial comment thereon for a particular kind of news— 
that originating in the publication of some document, such as a super- 
intendent’s report or his circulars, a committee report, the action of an 
important school officer or association, or an educational controversy 
that reaches the stage of formal print. 

For future educational events, such as dates of meetings, proposed 
work of committees, committee membership, and plans for yearbooks, 
count on a periodical specializing in the field involved for appropriate 
news items. For coming meetings of prominent educational associa- 
tions, use The Education Index (Chapter VII, Section III, heading 
Meeting Dates). Any educational periodical is likely to run a special 


listing of dates and places for coming meetings of interest to many of 
its subscribers. 
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Ill HOW TO LOCATE NEWS ITEMS 


To find these on any event or topic, with any reasonable expendi- 
ture of time, settle three things as definitely as possible in the order 


here given: (1) time and place of the event or topic; (2) most likely 
(3) location of accessible files of 


satisfactorily attending to 
he following treatment, al- 


publications for news notes about it; 
these publications. The procedures for 
these three things are fully covered in t 
though not always isolated as in this paragraph. 


l. TO LOCATE THE EVENT OR TOPIC IN TIME AND PLACE AS ACCU- 


RATELY AS POSSIBLE 
s necessary because most news of value is 


This starting procedure i 
in the papers or periodicals 


reported at the time of its occurrence, 
covering the appropriate news area in which the event took place. 
Editorial comment is likely to appear, for important matters, at the same 
time, and for less weighty ones, a little later. Unless the searcher has 
pretty accurately the date of an occurrence, he cannot know which 
publication or which of its volumes to consult for news items. News- 
paper files, particularly those of dailies, are voluminous. Unless one 


knows fairly definitely the part of the country in which the occurrence 


took place, he cannot select the newspapers likely to treat it fully. For 
even the annual National Educa- 


example, an educational meeting, 

tion Association meeting or the huge combination of meetings at the 

time of the American Association of School Administrators meeting, 

will receive far more extended treatment in the papers of the city 

where the meeting is held than in the dailies of other cities. 
Ways of determining the exact date of an event: 


be given or somehow indicated in the reading 


tion. 


(a) The year may 
which first brought the item to one’s atten 


Cb) On non-educational dates: 
_ 1) Several books of dates, giving 
ings of all ages, can be expected in the referen 
library. See the reference librarian oF get their name 
C65). 

2) Dictionary of America 


the time for important happen- 
ce section of any good 
s from Mudge 


n History by J. T. Adams, 1940, will be 
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helpful for the years it covers. Especially valuable for this century 
are the Our Times series by Mark Sullivan covering 1900 to 1935 
and the Yesterday series of Frederick L. Allen for the 1920's and 
1930's. 

3) If the approximate year is known, the chronology section of any 
good almanac for that year will be good. See (68) and (67). 

4) Should the date be likely to appear in a biography, use Chapter 


XX, distinguishing between the sources for the dead and for the living. 


Cc) On educational events, the procedures given in (b), preceding 
will suffice for important happenings. On other events, general or 
specialized histories of education and The American Year Book (87) 
will be useful. 


Cd) The day of the year for an event is sometimes necessary. If 
so, and the foregoing procedures have not determined that day, The 
New York Times Index (178) will probably settle the matter for any 
year since 1913. Similarly useful for earlier years are: New York Daily 
Tribune Index, 1875-1906; The London Times Official Index, 
1906—; and Palmer’s Index to the Times Newspaper (London) since 
1790, These last three indexes are described in Mudge (65). 

The day of the year for Ash Wednesday and Easter Sunday for 


many past and future years is given in a table in all numbers of The 


World Almanac (68). 


Ce) The day of the week for any event since 1753, once the year 
and day in the year are known, is easily determined by the Ready- 
Reference Calendar in any number of The World Almanac. The 
table is equally useful for determining the day of the week for any 
coming event, such as one’s birthday, Labor Day, or Christmas, for 
any year up to 2000. 

Only the generally accepted dates for events will be secured by the 
foregoing procedures. A disputed date, like any controversy about 


facts, can be settled only by the knowledge and research of competent 
scholars in that area. 


2. TO LOOK UP THE EVENT OR ITEM IN LIKELY NEWS DIGESTS 


On important items, such a digest can be expected to cover many 


different newspapers representing various affiliations, for both news 
accounts and editorial opinion. 
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The best digests to use for one’s specific purposes will be those rec- 
ommended by the reference librarian. Such digests have for years 
been starting, running awhile, and then going out of existence or 
combining with some other publication. Selecting them is not for a 
novice. 

Economize effort in using a digest by first seeing if it is covered by 
any library index, Readers’ Guide (40) being the most likely index 
for this purpose. On all details, however, it is best to use the proper 
annual volume of the particular digest involved. Locate libraries hav- 
ing volumes of this digest, as for any other periodical, through the 
Union List of Serials combination (54). 

Articles setting forth the opinions of prominent persons or editors 
or giving excerpts from editorials, representing all points of view and 
sections of the country, are often given by The New York Times. 
Such an article can be expected whenever an event of great public 
interest occurs or a controversy of equal public concern arises. When 
a nationally prominent person dies, a similar article on his personality 
and contributions to the public good is likely to appear in this news- 
Paper. Any such treatment will appear on the date of its greatest news 
value, say the day of the death or a day or two later. To locate it,suse: 

178. The New York Times Index. Monthly. New York: New 


York Times, 1913—. i , 
Very detailed and well indexed guide to all items of impor- 


tance in this paper. Annual cumulations. 
I£ The New York Times Index is not available, try Facts on 


File (25). 


In pursuing a research requiring news items for some years back, 
Consider securing access to the clipping files of a large newspaper OF 
of a school of journalism. Such files of newspaper clippings on promi- 
nent persons are kept in readiness for writing up obituaries or arti- 
cles on the individuals. Such a collection was formerly called “the 
morgue,” but it has been expanded to file news items on so many 
events and topics that it is now generally called the newspaper s 
library.” Starting a good daily newspapet in a large city would be 
very difficult unless the publishers could acquire the library of 
lately suspended newspaper. For example, the library of the Schoo! 
of Journalism at Columbia University just before World War II 
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rendered very great service to a national defense committee that 
wished to base its recommendations partly on the public opinion mani- 
fested and the draft procedures used in World War I. 

If a research needs up-to-date news items and editorial opinion, con- 
sider engaging the services of a newspaper clipping bureau. Such a 
firm ordinarily does not clip except on topics for which it has orders. 
Hence it will be most satisfactory for clippings on a topic for a certain 
ensuing period, say three months. It will count twenty-five clippings 
of the same item from as many papers the same as the same number of 
different items. For detailed advice on particular clipping bureaus 
and their services, consult the proper public relations or journalism 
faculty member in your institution or the state university. 


3. TO LOOK UP THE EVENT OR TOPIC IN LIKELY NEWSPAPERS 


If the item is of worldwide or national significance, the files of a 
newspaper having an index, particularly The New York Times (178), 
may be sufficient for the purpose. As the files of any daily paper are 
voluminous, try to find the exact day of the happening as in subsec- 
tion 1, (d), preceding, before attempting to get news about it in the 
papers. Should the files of the one paper not give sufficient news, look 
for similar items in other papers of about the same date. In recent 
years the press associations carry the news to papers throughout the 
country on the same day as The New York Times. The hour in the 
day an event occurred may enable evening papers to treat it that same 
day. Some papers for various reasons, e.g., mail subscriptions, may 
give their main treatment the next day. Editorial comment will fol- 
low a day to a week later. Weekly and monthly publications will 
probably be still later in carrying such news and editorial comment. 

If the news needed is largely of local significance, or if it is desirable 
to get slants or editorial comment by localities, go through a list of 
sectional or local newspapers. For selecting suitable newspapers from 
1880 to date, Ayer’s Directory (52) will be excellent. From 1920 to 
date this information can also be found in the International Yearbook 
Number of Editor and Publisher. For description of this issue, see 
Shores (64) or Mudge (65). Similar aids for newspapers before 
1880 are given by Mudge, heading Newspapers, subhead Catalogs. 


For securing access to past newspaper issues, the best of several pos- 
sibilities is: 
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179. Gregory, Winifred, editor. American Newspapers 1821-1936, 
A Union List of Files Available in the United States and Can- 
ada. New York: The H. W. Wilson Company, 1937. 789p. 

Presents in geographical arrangement of places of publica- 
tion files of newspapers in libraries, county courthouses, news- 
paper offices, and in private collections (as far as possible). For 
each city, papers are arranged alphabetically by key word. 

On a newspaper still being published, it is reasonable to 
expect that a library having a file of it in 1936 has continued 


to carry it. 


If only one newspaper is needed and it is still being published, its 
office will be likely to have a complete file of old issues save those lost 
by fires. The New York Times Index (178) lists libraries in which 
that paper is on file. The Library of Congress has an extensive collec- 
tion of old newspapers from all over the country. The state library or 
the historical association of the state in which the paper is published 
is almost certain to have files of it. Should these sources not yield 
satisfactory results, consult Mudge as directed at the end of the para- 
graph preceding, and then the reference librarian. 

For materials published prior to 1821, a good guide is Clarence S. 
Brigham’s History and Bibliography of American Newspapers, 1590- 
1820, published in 1947. l 


4, TO LOOK UP THE EVENT OR ITEM IN LIKELY PERIODICALS WITH 


NEWS DEPARTMENTS 
educational or otherwise, are difficult to 


volumes usually do not have entries 
ng news. 


News notes in periodicals, 
locate. The indexes of the bound 
for individual news items, but only for departments coveri 

hese departments will be entered by their regular titles. Examples: 
Personal Mention, School Board News, News from the Field. Usu- 
ally such notes, if indexed individually, are entered with a symbol to 
show that they are news items, ¢.g-, with “N.” Locate bound volumes 


of these periodicals as in Subsection 2, preceding. 


IV. INTERPRETING NEWS ITEMS 


collected in isolation, particular] 
should be undertaken only with great cau- 
E he recalls the precise facts of some 


I r y from old 

nterpreting news items 
newspapers or periodicals, 
tion. One will see the point i 
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happening known to him with what appeared about it in the papers 
or educational periodicals. To interpret such old notes successfully, 
much background in history and some training in historical research 
are often absolutely necessary. If one has to deal very much with such 
old news items, consult a professor of History or of the History of 
Education who has done research with news notes. He can cite sec- 
tions of books dealing with newspaper materials and give references 
on public opinion and propaganda in the press. For the problems 
involved, there is nothing sounder than Newspaper and the Historian 
by Lucy M. Salmon, 1923. A more modern and more popularly writ- 
ten treatment is The News and How to Understand It, In Spite of the 


Newspapers, In Spite of the Magazines, In Spite of the Radio, by 
Quincy Howe, 1940. 


V. BRINGING THE HISTORY OF A MATTER 
UP TO DATE BY USING NEWS ITEMS 


This section will not be useful until on 
preceding sections of this chapter. 

Seldom will one find an up-to-date history of any educational or 
other matter of interest to him. To make a history 
needs, first carefully study an available history an 
which it is necessary to secure up-to-date infor: 
sider whether it is necessary to use the methods 
author of the history to bring it up to the prese 
sources and techniques of this chapter will suffice. If the latter al- 
ternative is chosen, beginning about the date of the latest information 
in the history available, look through periodicals and newspapers for 
news items dealing with the phases treated there, following the sug- 
gestions of this chapter and coming as close to the present as seems 
advisable. By going from news digests, through news departments of 


periodicals, and on to newspapers, one can attain any needed degree 
of intensity of treatment. 


e knows the essentials of the 


so for one’s present 
d list the topics on 
mation. Next con- 
and sources of the 
nt, or whether the 


VI. PICTURES OF NEWS EVENTS 


Such pictures are to be expected to be found with the 


write-ups of 
their occurrences. While The New York Times Index 


does not list 


e E N 
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pictures, it can be used to determine the date of an occurrence. Daily 
papers or periodicals of the news type available for that date or shortly 
thereafter will be apt to contain picture sections that will cover events 
occurring a week or so earlier. Metropolitan Sunday papers often 
have picture sections. The chief general weeklies are more and more 
using pictures with their articles on current conditions. 

In recent years a number of magazines primarily pictorial in cover- 
ing news have appeared. Some of these tend to stress the sensational 
or bizarre; most of them are issued weekly and contain, besides news 
and pictures, special features on almost every conceivable type of cur- 
rent interest. Life, the first of this group to gain wide circulation, 
publishes twice a year an index to all its pictures. As such pictorial 
news magazines may be short-lived, consult the reference librarian 
about the best to use for a specific purpose. The library may have a 
good many pictures—libraries in a class with the New York Public 
Library have extensive picture collections. 

A promising source for old news pictures is: 


180. Adams, J. T. et al., editors. Album of American History. New 


York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1944—. 
The four volumes that have been issued to date cover the 


years 1783-1917. 


Cartoons frequently present specific situations or personalities of 
Often they perform the same function as an 
editorial or radio commentary. Most of them first appear in news- 
papers at the time of the news accounts or shortly thereafter. As the 
best ones are syndicated, they are printed all over the country at about 
the same time. The leading news weeklies, many monthlies, and 
Sunday issues of large newspapers have their own cartoons. They also 
frequently print selected cartoons from various other publications, 
especially in any section or article of the news review or summary 
type. The Cumulative Book Index (6) lists treatments of such car- 
toons, largely on non-educational topics, under the heading Carica- 
tures and Cartoons. 

Educational cartoons pointing up current educational events appear 
in the leading educational periodicals that are not exclusively for 
professional educators, ¢§- The American School Board Journal. 


current news interest. 
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Such cartoons are regularly listed by The Education Index (Chapter 
VIL), under the heading Caricatures and Cartoons. 

Portraits—the likenesses of persons—are often needed in any use of 
news events. Specifically, they have great value for the educator in 
four situations: (1) When he needs the portrait of some person dis- 
cussed in his teaching; (2) when he is preparing for publication 
something which requires portraits; (3) when he wishes to know how 
the author of what he is reading looks; (4) when it is desirable for 
him to recognize at sight, or prepare for personal contacts with, some- 
one he has never seen. 

For locating portraits of non-educators, living or dead, of all periods, 
including likenesses of a person at different ages, see pages 375-77 of 
the 1941 edition of this book. The sources listed there will have por- 
traits of the most prominent educators. 

Current portraits of living educators are indicated by the symbol 
“por” in The Education Index (Chapter VII), Current Biography 
(153), and Biography Index (15). Recent editions of Who’s Who in 
American Education (161) contain many portraits. Any edition of 
this or any other similar work that presents several portraits on the 
same page with a number key for the corresponding names should be 
checked for errors. For portraits of new and relatively unknown au- 
thors of educational books, try the advertising circulars of their pub- 
lishers. Every library keeps such circulars on new books for a time. 
To locate them, consult the reference librarian. Or, the portrait of an 
author may be given with one of his articles in an educational periodi- 
cal. If such portraits cannot be secured in any other way, write the 
publishers concerned, 

Likenesses of faculty members of both higher institutions and public 
schools are often to be found in some pertinent annual catalog, pic- 
torial booklet, student yearbook, newspaper, or magazine. Thus a 
weekly bulletin may publish the picture of a different official o 
member in each issue, beginning with the officers of most i 
new students. 


r faculty 


nterest to 


VALUABLE LIBRARY EXPERIENCES 


DIRECTIONS. l. For each item chosen describe the procedures followed, 
name the person or event involved, and cite precisely the indexes and refer- 
ences used, so that anyone could check the accuracy of the work. 
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p 2. Indicate whether the references found in an index have the symbols 
il” or ‘por” to signify pictures or portraits. 

3. In many cases it is unnecessary to examine the references themselves 
for the purposes of these experiences. 


E-106. TO LOCATE NEWS NOTES ON A RECENT EVENT OR ITEM 
(a) Determining the exact date and place: 

1) Name some educational event of interest to you, that you 
know occurred within the past three months and for 
which you do not know the exact date and place. 

2) Find the date and place of occurrence of the event. 

Cb) Locating newspaper items on this event: 

1) Name a newspaper index and give the pages in it that will 
cite news and editorials about the event in the newspaper 
covered by that index. 

Ce) Locating news notes in educational periodicals on this event: 

1) Find news notes on the event in The American School 
Board Journal, Journal of the National Education Associa- 
tion, School and Society, School Life, and two other edu- 
cational periodicals of your selection. 


E-107. TO LOCATE NEWS NOTES ON AN OLD EVENT OR ITEM 
(a) Determining the exact time and place of the event: 

1) Name some non-educational event that you know occurred 
at least fifteen months ago, but for which you do not know 
the exact date and place. 

2) Find the exact date and place of this event. 

(b) Selecting newspapers likely to treat the event fully: 

1) Name three newspapers, representing at least two different 
political party affiliations, likely to treat the event at length. 

2) For each newspaper give the circulation and political afhli- 
ation. 

(c) Locating library files or boun 


apers: 
1) For each of the three newspapers, name the nearest library 


to your home or last position, stating exactly which of 
these two you choose, that would have files or bound 
volumes of the newspaper. 


Cd) Locating news accounts of this event in periodicals: ; 
1) Using a suitable index, find references for news articles in 


eriodicals about this event. ; 
2) Name any two of the periodicals listed in the index for 


this event, and for each of the two periodicals name the 
library close to your home or last position that would have 
the required volume of the periodical. 


d volumes of the three news- 
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E-108. TO LOCATE NEWS NOTES FOR KEEPING UP IN ONE’S MAJOR FIELD 


E-109. 


E-110. 


Ca) List five educational periodicals that you think are likely 
sources for news notes in your major field. 

Cb) Leaf through several current numbers of each periodical—a 
few minutes for each should be sufficient—and note which is 
best for news notes on your major field on: 

1) Professional activities and progress. 
2) Personal mention. 

Cc) For the periodical chosen for (b), 1, above: 

1) Name a library close to your home or last position that 
you know would have this year’s volume of the periodical. 

2) Same for the volume of the same periodical for the tenth 
year before this year. 

Cd) Go back through several numbers each of The School Review 
and The Elementary School Journal, leafing the proper sec- 
tion of each number to find the interesting news items for 
your major field. 

1) For each periodical name the most interesting item found 
and tell why it is of interest for your major field. 

CONTROVERSIAL ISSUES 

(a) Name some current controversial issue in education, of 

interest to you. Examples of such issues at this writing: union- 
ization of teachers, extent of salary increases needed for teach- 
ers, racial or religious discrimination against teachers, fraterni- 
ties in high school, equal educational opportunities for 

Negroes, federal aid for local school systems, 

Find, judging the references by title only: 

1) A newspaper item for the proposal obviously involved in 

the issue. 

2A newspaper item against the proposal. 

3) A periodical article favoring the proposal. 

4) A periodical article against the proposal. 


Cb 


Y 


PORTRAITS 

(a) Cite a reference for each of as many published portraits, up to 
five, of the most prominent man or woman in your major field, 
as you can locate in several sources. 

Cb) Cite a reference to a portrait of your favorite living non-educa- 
tional author. 

Cc) Cite a reference that will locate a portrait of some man or 
woman prominent in political news at present. 

Cd) Cite a reference to a portrait in some periodical other than a 
newspaper of a man or woman prominent in the news because 
of achievement in fields other than politics, government office, 
or education. 


E-111. 
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Ce) Cite a reference that will give a portrait of the member of 
Congress from your home congressional district for the current 
or preceding term. 

DATE PUZZLES 

Ca) On what day of the week were you or someone else born? 
Month, day, and year of birth are necessary for solving and 
checking this item. 

Cb) Name three important historical events occurring on the same 
day of the year as the birth date in (a). 

Cc) Name three important personages, current or historical, born 
on the same day of the year as that in (a). 

Cd) On what day of the year did the first Thanksgiving after the 
close of fighting in 1945 come? 

Ce) What is the next year in which two Easter Sundays will come 
within 365 consecutive days? 


Chapter XXII 


QUOTATIONS AND PROVERBS * 


I. EFFECTIVE USE OF QUOTATIONS 


FREQUENTLY the practical educator can make a serious point, in- 
spire others, or move them to laughter more effectively with a pithy 
quotation or a word play on some well-known quotation than by any 
other means. Especially is this true when he desires humorous but 
pointed effects in his public speaking. Examples: (1) The chief 
speaker at a certain educational banquet got a good laugh with his 
first sentence and great laughter followed his second. He started by 
saying that the chairman had told him he could speak as long as he 
liked but would save no souls after twenty minutes. Next he re- 
marked that it would take more than any twenty minutes to save the 
chairman. His first sentence referred to the well-known reply of a 
Yale president to a minister inquiring how long a chapel talk there 
could run. (2) Any introduction of a speaker can count on a laugh 
if it uses something like: “Our speaker took his degree at ———. You 
can tell a ——— man as far as you can see him—but you can’t tell him 
much.” The first part of the ribbing sentence refers to the old boast 
of Yale students, originally a quotation but now a common saying. 
Much of the effectiveness of quotations depends on the user’s native 
ability and fertility of ideas. This was the case with the examples 
above. But for most occasions when quotations would be advantage- 
ous one can insure success by definite preparation if he knows where 
to look. An experienced public speaker, in working up an address for 
-a specific occasion, may select five quotations so that he will be ready 
for all possible developments. He may use only one of the five be- 


* The first draft of this chapter was read and criticized by Ida Cohn, 
Librarian, Reference Section, New York State Library. The final draft i 
most of her suggested improvements. 
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cause, as conditions shift in his talk, he senses that only this quotation 
is advisable. But properly used this one may produce an effect that 
all other efforts could not secure. Much the same thing holds for 
using quotations to strengthen written expression. 

The foregoing is based on this prescription: Use quotations only 
for producing desirable effects not otherwise obtainable. This chapter 
in no way advocates substituting others’ thoughts for one’s own, or 
introducing too many, too long, inappropriate, or unnecessary quota- 
tions. Such uses of quotations weaken expression to the point of 
futility. 

Writing up a research is a technical procedure which has little use 
for ornament, argument from analogy, play on words, or humor. Still, 
a moderate effective employment of all these in the introduction, 
summary, or interpretation may be thoroughly worth while, serving to 
get the research read when it might otherwise be ignored. Example: 
A school survey in a large city used a big separate volume to show by 
standard tests that the pupils in arithmetic were below average in 
accuracy and above on speed. The volume was practically ignored in 
the school system until one of the supervisory staff electrified his 
teachers by saying: “In other words, it takes us less time to get a thing 
wrong in arithmetic than it does in the average school system.” Within 
a few months the teachers had their pupils up to average accuracy in 
the subject. Quoting or paraphrasing the statement, for years all over 
the country, helped greatly to improve the teaching of subjects in 
which both speed and accuracy are essential. A 

In all use of others’ language for effective speaking or writing, take 
pains to give a quotation accurately or indicate clearly that a para- 
phrase of it is being made. One may be expected to know who wrote 
it and where it appeared, to give due credit for it, or to cite the author 
and source accurately. 


II. TYPICAL PROBLEMS IN LOCATING 
QUOTATIONS 


To handle any problem on locating quotations: (1) Decide its type 
according to the classifications of this section. (2) Follow the direc- 
tions for dealing with that type. 

All such problems can be solved only with the aid of the numerous 
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available reference books comprising collections of quotations. Few 
reference sections in libraries will have all these books, but any good 
library will have several. Some are likely to be in the homes of minis- 
ters, lawyers, politicians, and public speakers in almost any com- 
munity. Such books are indexed in various ways, usually by author, 
by subject, or by first lines. Some quotation books are indexed in all 
three ways. The most useful are the recent ones or the latest editions 
of the older ones—those listed in Section IV, following, with their 
indexing indicated there. However, still old 


er books or much earlier 
editions will be valuable for all the uses trea 


ted in this chapter. 


k To COMPLETE A QUOTATION WHEN THE AUTHOR IS KNOWN 


Suppose it is desired to use the couplet about a little learning being 
dangerous. The seeker remembers only the first line, that Pope wrote 
the couplet, and that the second line is about drinking deeply or not 
at all from some kind of spring. Any good quotation book should 
bring to light the full couplet promptly under Pope in the author in- 


dex. The couplet can also be found by looking up a likely subject 
heading, but this takes more time. 


The same procedures will bri 
One is uncertain whether the la 
the best-laid plans of mice and 


agley.” 


ng success in any such case as this: 
st part of Burns's familiar saying about 
men is “gang aft agley” or “aft gang 


2. TO FIND THE AUTHOR OF A QUOTATION 


AND WHERE COMPLETE 
WRITING APPEARED 


For generations a good saying for use with those in trouble has 
been: “God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb.” Whence comes 
this saying? It sounds like the Bible but is it from that source? Who- 
ever the author, his name and possibly the work in w 
appeared can be found by looking under likely 
books of quotations. Such a well-known saying is 
books with only the author's name; sometimes th 
but without edition or page. 

The following stanza and other lines of its poem c 
tive when one is addressing Easterners, W 
both. Lines from the poem can be used to 


hich the saying 
headings in various 
usually cited in such 
e work is also given 


an be very effec- 
esterners, or a group of 
inspire, compliment, or 
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joke with the particular people addressed. In addition, the final 
stanza has a religious allusion highly effective with a church audience. 


Men look to the East for the dawning things, 
For the light of the rising sun; 

But they look to the West, the crimson West, 
For the things that are done, are done. 


Who wrote the stanza? Where did it appear? What is the name of 
the complete poem and where may the poem be found? No author 
is given. The stanza does not clearly indicate any one title, although 
key words may be clues to the real title. In fact, this particular poem 
has been given different titles in different editions. Assuming that 
this stanza is the opening one in the poem, the best way to locate the 


poem quickly would be to try some quotation book with a first-line 
index. 


3. TO SECURE ACCURATELY THE WORDS OF A GARBLED QUOTATION 


AND THEN IDENTIFY IT COMPLETELY, AS IN THE TWO PREVIOUS 
CASES 


For instance, one recalls only that the quotation was to the effect 
that if only a man produces the best mousetrap in the whole world, 
people will make a track to his door, even though he lives in a woods 
without paths. Can one attain accuracy with such meager knowledge? 

From this wording, one would expect the quotation to be indexed 
under the headings Mouse, Mousetrap, Fame, Reward, Honor, and 
the like, and should seek it in these places in a book of quotations un- 
less he manages to recall the author with fair certainty. Even then, 
the subject index will usually give the answer more quickly if one 
uses a heading likely to have comparatively few entries. 

Certainty about a disputed quotation Cone whose authorship is in 
doubt) is a matter for meticulous research by competent English 
scholars, and not for the average educator. He should, however, be 
on the watch for any note about the uncertainty of authorship of a 
quotation so that he can protect himself in using it. For example, the 
mousetrap saying first appeared in the works of a classic American 
author, but the wording most familiar to us is that of a later popular 
writer. Again, the saying that people talk a lot about the weather but 
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do nothing about it is commonly attributed to one American writer 
but was actually published earlier by another. 


4. TO FIND A TELLING QUOTATION ON A GIVEN TOPIC 


Use the subject index in a good quotation book. One may thus find 
quotations to stress: Thoroughness in school work; the value of 
patience; and the desirability of expectation by parents, school work- 
ers, and taxpayers that change will constantly come in education. 


5. To SECURE A QUOTATION EXPRESSING A HUMOROUS ATTITUDE 


The senior author of this book used to ask his students to do this 
about his course. Because the first edition had the old anecdote about 
the idiot’s finding a lost horse by thinking what he would do if he 
were a horse, students often gave: “A horse! A horse! My kingdom 
for a horse!” One student, impressed by the ingenuity required to 
answer many of the questions, found this: “Perhaps the reward of the 
spirit who tries is not the goal but the exercise.” Another student, 
noting the instructor's emphasis upon using one’s head in library work, 


ing humorous about a spe- 
cific topic before he went to the quotation books. 


6. To BUILD UP A SPECIAL PERSONAL COLLECTION oF QUOTATIONS 
FOR VARIOUS EDUCATIONAL SITUATIONS 


Most readers of this chapter have probably remembered and used 
favorite quotations without any system. The senior writer throughout 
his active professional life regularly used these three: “The man who 
is willing to take the responsibility can have it, and anything else he 
wants”; “Nothing of importance would ever be accomplished if all 
the difficulties had to be foreseen in advance”: “Do the thing when it 
counts the most.” The collection here advised is merely an extension 
and improvement of the previous informal gathering of quotations. 


Such a collection is best handled in card-index form. Each quota- 
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tion and its citation data should be written or typed on a separate card, 
and filed under a heading the user is sure to recall and employ. 
Especially apt quotations can be filed in duplicate under several likely 
heads. These heads may include situations the user is sure to en- 
counter, e.g., being introduced as a speaker or having to introduce a 
speaker. To build up a satisfactory collection, take down quotations 
that promise to be useful as you come across them. Select carefully. 
One can as quickly get entangled in great numbers of quotations as 
a bureaucrat can in red tape. Too few quotations will gain you a 
reputation for mechanically repeating your favorites. Keep an eye 
open for useful quotations in your reading. Likely sources of items 
clearly educational in application are the Journal of the National Edu- 
cation Association, the Research Bulletins of the same, The Phi Delta 
Kappan, and many state teachers’ journals. Especially good for non- 
educational quotations that can easily be used in educational situa- 
tions are Reader’s Digest and Coronet. All these periodicals often set 
timely quotations in boxes, particularly on the covers or in a foreword. 


III. PROVERBS 


Most of what has been said about quotations applies equally well 
to those wise folk-sayings known as proverbs. Examples: Train up a 
child in the way he should go and when he is old he will not depart 
from it; Paddle your own canoe; Don’t use a cannon to kill a gnat. As 
proverbs were handed down by word of mouth before they were 
Written or printed, their authorship was lost long ago except in the 
case of collectors like King Solomon. The first example in this para- 
graph is from his collection in the Book of Proverbs in the Bible, made 
nearly three thousand years ago, the items being ancient even then. 
Often the only possible citation for a proverb is one for nationality, 
€g., Spanish proverb. 

Proverbs are included in some quotation collections and there are 
Special reference books of them, findable through the reference librar- 
ian or the card catalog. Two excellent recent collections are: 


181. Davidoff, Henry. A World Treasury of Proverbs from 
Twenty-five Languages. New York: Random House, 1948. 
526p. 

Arranged by subject with subject and author index. 
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182. Stevenson, Burton. The Home Book of Proverbs, Maxims and 
Familiar Phrases. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1948. 
2964p. New edition scheduled for fall of 1949. 

Publisher claims it is “the most complete and convenient col- 
lection of proverbs ever made . . . thoroughly indexed.” 


IV. REFERENCES FOR LOCATING QUOTATIONS 


The quotation books here listed are those most widely available. 
For each is given the latest known edition. Any earlier edition can be 
used for the same purpose by following its directions—these are not 
always the same for all editions. Again, there may be different ar- 
rangements. Example: Granger (186) before the third edition con- 
sisted of the 1924 edition plus the 1929 supplement. 


For suggestions on which of these references to use in locating a 


quotation according to any problem in Section II, preceding, see the 
annotations of the references in this section and the check list at its 
end. 
183. Bartlett, John. Familiar Quotations, 
Phrases, and Proverbs Traced to The 
Modern Literature, 


Numerous editions revised and enlarged by others. Eleventh 
such revision published by Little, Brown and Company, 1937, 
reprinted, 1946, New edition in 1948. Routledge and Kegan 
Paul of London had an edition in 1948, 

184. Benham, Sir William Gurney, Compiler. Book of Quotations, 
Proverbs and Household Words: A Collection of Quotations 
from British and American Authors, with Many Thousands 
of Proverbs, Familiar Phrases and Sayings, from All Sources, 
Including Hebrew, Arabic, Greek, Latin, French, German, 
Italian, Spanish, and Other Languages. 

Various revised and enlarged editions. Ward, Lock & 
Company of London had 1929 and 1936 editions. The former 
of these editions was also published in 1926 as Putnam's Com- 
plete Book of Quotations by G. P. Putnam's Sons of New 
York. 

185. Dictionary of Best-Known Quotations and Proverbs. Edited 
by Ernest Rhys. New York: Garden City Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc., 1939. 444p. 

Considered to be the handiest and most useful book of the 
kind (Dr. Louis Shores). 


A Collection of Passages, 


ir Sources in Ancient and 


186. 


187. 


188. 


189. 


190. 


191. 


192. 
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Granger, Edith. Index to Poetry and Recitations; Being a Prac- 
tical Reference Manual for the Librarian, Teacher, Bookseller, 
Elocutionist, Radio Artist, etc. id 

Various editions and supplements, some with another editor. 

Publisher not always the same. Third edition, revised and en- 
larged was published in 1940 by A. C. McClurg & Com- 
pany of Chicago. A supplement covering 1938 to 1944 was 
issued by Columbia University Press, New York in 1945; new 
edition by same publisher scheduled for 1950. 
Hoyt, Jehiel K. Hoyt’s New Cyclopedia of Practical Quota- 
tions Drawn from the Speech and Literature of All Nations, 
Ancient and Modern, Classic and Popular, in English and For- 
cign Text. 

Various revised and enlarged editions, some with another 
editor. Funk & Wagnalls Company of New York issued 
editions in 1922, 1927, and 1940. Somerset Books, Inc., of 
New York, no longer publishing, had an edition in 1947. 
Mencken, H. L. A New Dictionary of Quotations on Histor- 
ical Principles From Ancient and Modern Sources. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1942. 1347p. 

No index, but material arranged by subject alphabetically. 
Nuttall, P. Austin. The Nuttall Dictionary of Quotations; 
from Ancient and Modern, English and Foreign Sources, Se- 
lected and Compiled by the Rev. James Wood. New Edition 
with Supplement of Over 1,000 Quotations, Compiled by 
A. L. Haydon. London: Frederick Warne & Company, 1930. 
658p. 
iret cammél, Arthur, Editor. Modern Quotations for Ready 
Reference. New York: Dover Publications, Inc., 1947. 502p. 
New edition about 1950. 

Recommended by New York State Library. 

Stevenson, Burton E. The Home Book of Quotations, Classi- 
cal and Modern. 

This collection is frequently issued in expanded form and 
probably is now the largest one. The sixth edition was sched- 
uled for 1949 by Dodd, Mead & Company of New York. 
Useful Quotations; A Cyclopedia of Quotations, Prose and 
Poetical, Selected from the Best Authors of the World, Both 
Ancient and Modern, Alphabetically Arranged by Subjects. 
Originally compiled by Tryon Edwards, Revised and Enlarged 
by C. N. Catrevas and Jonathan Edwards. New York: Grosset 
Dunlap, reissue, 1938. (c1936). 

Formerly called New Dictionary of Thoughts. 
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Additional collections of quotations for both general and special 
purposes are cited and described in Mudge and supplements (65). 
The Cumulative Book Index (6) has listed at least one new quotation 
book yearly for some time. 


CHECK LIST FOR DATES AND INDEXING 
OF QUOTATION BOOKS 
This check list, covering the preceding references of this section, will 


help one to decide which quotation book or books to use in solving any 
one of the problems treated in Section II. 


Method of Indexing 

Name of Book and Dates First Con- 
Reference Number Covered * Author Subject Title Line cordance 
Bartlett (183) To 1948 x x 
Benham (184) To 1936 x x 
Dictionary of 

Best-Known 

Quotations and 

Proverbs (185) To 1939 x x 
Granger (186) To 1949 x x x 
Hoy. (187) To 1947 x x x 


(partial) 
Mencken (188) To 1942 Arranged alphabetically by subject; no index 
Nuttall (189) To 1930 x x x 
Putnam (184) To 1926 x 
Richmond (190) To 1947 x 
Stevenson (191) To 1949 x 


(partial) 


mR OM 


Useful Quotations 
(192) To1936 x x 


* By latest edition or supplement. 


VALUABLE LIBRARY EXPERIENCES 


DIRECTIONS. For every item done, give the name. 
tion, heading, and page of the book that brough 
that anyone could check your work. 


, date of publication, edi- 
t success in the search so 


E-112. TO COMPLETE A QUOTATION WHEN THE AUTHOR IS UNKNOWN 
(a) Give the second line of the couplet from Shakespeare begin- 
ning: 
Good name in man and woman, dear my Lord, 


E-113. 


E-114, 


E-115. 


E-116. 


E-117. 


E-118. 
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Cb) In what play, act, scene, and lines does the couplet occur? 

TO FIND THE AUTHOR OF A GIVEN QUOTATION AND THE COMPLETE 

WRITING 

Ca) On the stanza about men looking to the east in Section II, 2, 
preceding: 
C1) Who is the author? 
(2) Name of the poem? 
(3) Where may the complete poem be found? 

Cb) Who was the author of the shorn lamb quotation in Section 
Il, 2? 

Cc) Who first used the slogan: “Millions for defense but not one 
cent for tribute?” When? Where? 

TO LOCATE ACCURATELY A GARBLED QUOTATION 

On the mousetrap item of Section II, 3: 

(a) Give accurately the quotation. 

Cb) Who was the author? 

(c) Where may the quotation be found in his writings? 

TO FIND A TELLING QUOTATION ON A GIVEN TOPIC 

Give, naming author, a telling quotation for showing that no 

good piece of unfamiliar educational work can ever be wholly 

planned ahead. 

TO SECURE A QUOTATION EXPRESSING HUMOROUSLY YOUR ATTITUDE 

TOWARD SOMETHING 

(a) Describe, enough to identify it for the instructor, something 
important in your educational work that annoys or worries 


ou. 

cb) Find a quotation that expresses humorously your attitude 
toward the difficulty. 

Cc) Who was the author of the quotation? 

TO LOCATE QUOTATIONS ON EDUCATIONAL TOPICS 

(a) Leaf through recent numbers of any two of the educational 
periodicals mentioned in the last paragraph of Section II, 6, 
and find in each a quotation boxed on a page, cover, or the 
like, that you can use in your work. 

Cb) Copy the two quotations and for each give the author and its 
exact source in the periodical. 

TO LOCATE A PROVERB FOR A SPECIFIC USE 

Find an appropriate proverb each for these two situations: 
(a) Unwise paring of school expenditures is proposed. 
Cb) Teachers are holding children to standards to which they 


themselves obviously do not conform. 


Chapter XXIV 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCHES * 


I. NEED OF KNOWING HOW TO LOCATE 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCHES 


On many of his major problems, the practical schoolman has little 
chance of adopting sound procedures or policies unless he has the 
aid of the right educational researches, 

The educational research worker unfamiliar with 
of others on his problem cannot reall 
mean. He will run grave danger of nee 
studies. In many instances he can most a 


. Accounts of true research 
Opinions and definitions of 


of all sound research gives 
writings based only on the 
opinions, or biases of their 
stigation consequently gives 
nd action on its problem. Far 
€ up to such standards. The 
the poor ones. To gain access 
o know how to locate all kinds 


II. HANDICAPS IN LOCATING EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCHES 


Lack of definition of research. In all hunting for educational re- 


* The first draft of this chapter was read and criticized by Fannie Goldstein, As- 
sistant Librarian, Education, Reference Section, New York State Library. The final 
draft includes her suggested improvements. 
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searches one constantly finds many references he does not consider in 
this class. The term has not been accurately defined for practical use 
and possibly never will be. However, most authorities would agree 
that true research involves considerable reflective thought and the 
production of new knowledge of facts or new insights into relation- 
ships that do not arise from routine compilations or collections. Thus 
the production of current statistics by a school system or a government 
bureau is not considered research. The statistics may not have been 
previously known, but their production is routine repetitive business 
for the agency collecting them. In contrast, an outsider might use the 
Statistics, especially those for different years, to produce significant 
findings, insights, and interpretations that the collectors of the data 
never even dreamed of. Any competent appraiser would call the study 
a research. 

The only things the searcher can do in this situation are to use 
available summaries, abstracts, bibliographies, and indexes and then 
sift out the references he does not consider research. Often he has 
no more definite idea of research than did the makers of the materials 
he is using. 

Locating all the important pertinent researches on a problem is 
one of the most difficult undertakings in library searching. Great 
numbers of such studies appear yearly. Review of Educational Re- 
search, for example, will in any year list several thousand researches. 
Yet it aims only to list selected items and to cover in the year only a 
third of its full program of topics. Another difficulty is that any avail- 
able general or specialized bibliography of researches on an educa- 
tional problem is liable to be far from complete. 

Unpublished but valuable and numerous educational researches 
Constitute a special difficulty. They can be examined only at consider- 
able expense of time and money. Abstracts of such unpublished 
studies are often unsatisfactory, especially to research workers. This 
difficulty bids fair to continue unless the plan of the United States 
Office of Education goes far beyond anything yet attained. This plan 
is to have the Office serve as a collecting and lending agency for all 
educational theses and dissertations sent there. Even if successful, the 
plan would not take care of the many researches not submitted in 
Connection with university degree requirements. For possibilities of 
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i i hes 
assistance from the Library of Congress on such non-degree researches, 
see the reference librarian. 


Il. SUMMARIES OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCHES 


The best brief summary to about 1948, for any one of the large 
number of subjects it treats, can be expected in Encyclopedia of Edu- 
cational Research (74). The first edition is similarly serviceable to 
about 1939. 

Summaries to 1935, practically all the published ones, including 
those of Review of Educational Research to that date, are listed and 
annotated in Monroe and Shores (70). 

Since 1935, Review of Educational Research (100) can be used 
for the three-year period that each number covers. Note that the last 
summary may be from six months to over three years old, depending 
upon where the particular topic comes in the three-year cycle of sub- 
jects treated. The last issue covering a topic lists at the start of the 
table of contents the similar issues in previous cycles. 

Doctoral dissertations customarily, and master’s theses often, have 
chanters or sections reviewing previous researches on their problems. 
Such publications or documents produced in other institutions can be 
located through the lists and procedures of Section IV, following. 

Abstracts amount to brief summaries of individual references, at 
least outlining the contents. Education Abstracts (23) covered some 
researches from 1936 to 1944, For educational abstracts of all kinds, 
look under the main heading Abstracts, Educational, in The Educa- 
tion Index (Chapter VID. Here will be entered any abstracts of their 
educational researches issued by higher institutions. The subhead 
Research under various subjects within education will often turn up 
abstracts of pertinent researches, 

For special non-educational subjects, such 


straight psychology, consult Mudge 
subject, subhead Abstracts, 


No combination of the foregoing lists and procedures can be 
guaranteed to turn up all summaries, But use of them is likely to pro- 


duce results superior to those the worker could achieve alone and us- 
ing far more time. 


as biology, chemistry, or 
and supplements (65) under that 
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IV. LISTS OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCHES 


l. GENERAL LISTS 


No complete general lists of educational researches for any years 
are in existence. However, the lists of the studies made since 1917 
are much more complete than the corresponding lists of researches be- 
fore that date. 

1918-1927. The researches for this period are fairly well covered 
in: 


193. Monroe, Walter S. Ten Years of Educational Research, 
1918-27. University of Illinois, Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, Bulletin No. 42, August, 1928. Urbana, Ill.: Univer- 
sity of Illinois Press, 1928. 377p. 

Lists by author and topical index, 3,650 reports of educa- 
tional research and related materials for the ten-year period. 
Gives a complete list of doctors of philosophy in education by 
institutions, 1918-1927. Succeeded by the United States 
Office of Education series described in next paragraph, but 
does not merge with that series. = 


1926—. The Monroe listing has been carried on to date by the 
Office of Education, but publication for some years has been held up. 
Publication has been in the annual bulletin Bibliography of Research 
Studies in Education. Full details in Chapter XV, Section IV, sub- 
head Research Studies in Education. 

In addition, the Office has issued lists of educational researches in 
local school systems and in state school systems. These can be picked 
up by looking back through The Education Index, heading Research, 

ducational, subhead Bibliography. 

Before 1918, one can do little on lists of educational researches ex- 
cept consult the bibliographies appended to pertinent researches, Ohio 
File (34), Readers’ Guide Supplement (43) from 1907, and the 
early years of International Index (29) which started in 1920. The 
percentage of researches in educational bibliographies published be- 
fore 1918 is much smaller than that in the later lists. To run down 
all such bibliographies, use Monroe and Shores (70). 
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Selected lists of researches on the topics covered in its three-year 
cycle are available in Review of Educational Research (100) from 
1931. Note the cumulative index covering the first twelve volumes. 
Any such list can be completed for the period since the topic was last 


covered by employing The Education Index (Chapter VII). 


2. DISSERTATIONS AND THESES 


Educational dissertations for the doctorate, completed from 1918 to 
1940, can be located in the Monroe and Office of Education lists given 
earlier in this section. Both lists include master’s theses as well as 
other researches, but the Monroe compilation includes only published 
theses seeming to merit entry. 

Educational doctoral dissertations under way have been listed annu- 
ally by Carter V. Good; from 1931-1946, in the 
Educational Research; since 1947 in the March 
Once the worker on a dissertation is thus found, T 
can be canvassed, or he can be written, to see if it has been published. 
If it has not been published, the worker can be written since the Good 
list will give the name of his institution. 

Doctoral dissertations in all sub 
since 1934 are listed annually in: 


January Journal of 
Phi Delta Kappan. 


he Education Index 


jects, all American printed ones, 


194. United States. 


Library of Congress. [For example:] A List 
of American D 


octoral Dissertations Printed in 1931, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1933. Annual, 
from 1912—, 


Includes all fields, 


but the education items can be located 
through the subject a 


nd author indexes, Has brief annotations. 
In using any volume, be sure to look in the supplementary list, 
which will give the latest items. Volume usually appears two 


years after the period covered, 
Doctoral dissertations, both 
American universities, since 193 


published and unpublished, for all 


4, are listed annually in: 
195. [For example:] Doctoral Dissertati 
Universities, 1933-1934 (Number 


esearch Libraries. New York: 
7 mpany, 1934. 98p. Annual, from 
1934—. 
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The note about the agency for which the compilation is 
made varies. Classification is under large subject divisions, of 
which Education, without subdivisions, is one. Author index. 
The year covered is the school one and the list is scheduled for 
the October following. 


Doctoral dissertations, unpublished, prior to 1934, can be traced 
through pages iii and iv of the 1934 issue of the reference immedi- 
ately preceding. 

A great many higher institutions issue lists of theses and disserta- 
tions written by their students. For the printed lists of one’s own in- 
stitution, see the reference librarian. The best general guide for 
locating such lists for other institutions is: 


196. Palfrey, T. R. and Coleman, H. E. Guide to Bibliographies 
of Theses—U. S. and Canada. (Second edition). Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1940. 54p. 

Gives general, special-field, and institutional lists. 


Card files of local theses—completed doctoral dissertations and 
projects, and master’s theses—are maintained in the library reference 
departments of many institutions granting the corresponding degrees. 
The filing and indexing are often inconvenient but one can at least 
expect lists by years, alphabetized by author, for each degree, since the 
last published list. 

Borrowing dissertations and theses. For possibilities at the United 
States Office of Education, see Chapter XV, Section IV, subhead 
Theses and Dissertations for Loan. For those at the libraries of the 
institutions where the documents were written, see Chapter V, Sec- 
tion IV. 


3. METHODS OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


Beginning with 1929-1930, Carter V. Good has compiled an 
annual selected bibliography on educational research methods, the 
title varying, but in recent years worded to cover psychological and 
social research. Through 1945, publication was in Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, switching in 1946 to The Phi Delta Kappan. The 
list for any given year is easily located in the proper cumulation of 
The Education Index under the author's name. 
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The same author summarized twenty-five years of the literature of 
research methodology in Journal of Educational Research for January, 


1945, pages 375-76. 


V. AVOIDING DUPLICATION 
OF PREVIOUS RESEARCH 


To avoid duplicating previous studies is a primary desire of every 
intelligent and careful research worker. He docs not wish to make an 
unnecessary effort or to be labeled as ignorant of what has been done 
in the area before. Consequently, the demand for a clear and sure 
method of avoiding duplication is insistent. Unfortunately, at present 
there is no sure way. 

The lists of researches previously noted are seldom complete 
enough for all researchers who would like to use them. For various 
sound reasons, researches highly important for a later particular 
problem may not have seemed so to the maker of a list. With the in- 
creasing numbers of educational researches 
great problems arising from marke 
not-be otherwise. This is especially true of unpublished studies. 

The only sound searching procedures for an educational research 
worker in this general situation are: Take all possible precautions; 
exhaust all likely sources; then stop worrying about duplication possi- 
bilities. 

Duplication varies in seriousness. In many studies, while duplica- 
tion is to be avoided, a worker should not be 
he finds he has unwittingly closely p 
case of a doctoral dissertation is differ 
search is expected to avoid substantia 
major professor will protect him as far as any instructor can, but the 
student has to take full responsibility for knowing all about earlier 
researches in the exact field of the problem. No matter what the 
stage of the work, the degree cannot be granted by any reputable 
institution if the dissertation is found to duplicate seriously any pre- 
viously published work. oF 

To avoid duplicating a doctoral dissert 
and procedures given in this chapter. 
through the dissertation lists of 


and the emergence of 
dly different situations, it could 


unduly embarrassed if 
aralleled another study. The 
ent. The writer of such a re- 
l duplication at all costs. His 


ation, exhaust all the sources 
In addition, it is well to go 
all institutions specializing in the 
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area of the problem. For example, an experienced educational re- 
searcher knows which university he can expect to have a large num- 
ber of dissertations in a certain field, say clementary education and 
child study, commercial education, finance, buildings, the education 
of teachers, learning, or reading. A list of such institutions and their 
special interests obviously cannot be presented here. But a faculty 
member where the dissertation is being done will be able to suggest 
an institution or two likely to have worked on the problem of the 
student’s dissertation. The student can find this institution for him- 
self, however, by looking through the proper issues of Review of Edu- 
cational Research, those bearing on the general field of his problem. 
Once these institutions are spotted, their dissertation lists can be 
scrutinized with the help of the suggestions of Palfrey and Coleman 
(196). It is also well to canvass special lists of researches in the field, 
such as those issued by the United States Office of Education or the 
National Education Association. 

Search back, beginning with the most recent researches in the area 
involved. Their bibliographies and footnotes are sure to cite earlier 
studies in the same field that might otherwise be missed. 


a 


VALUABLE LIBRARY EXPERIENCES 


DIRECTIONS. Write down the title or statement of a problem on which you 
need to locate educational researches. It may be a term paper, an article, a 
master’s thesis, a Ph.D. dissertation, an Ed.D. project, etc. 


E-119, INDEXES OR LISTS TO USE FOR DIFFERENT DATES 
Which of the summaries, lists, and indexes named in this 
chapter would be useful for locating educational researches on your 
problem around 1915? 1935? Last year? 


E-120. HEADINGS 
In each of the sources you listed for last year in E-119, what 
main headings and subheadings will turn up the references on 
your problem? 


E-121. REVIEW OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH; POSSIBILITIES 
(a) Judging from titles of whole numbers only, which numbers of 
Review would be likely to list researches on your problem? 
Cb) Examine all whole numbers of Review selected in (a) 
and for each give the volume, number, title of number, and 
chapter headings that will turn up the references sought. 
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E-122. EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH BULLETIN OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION 


E-123. 


ASSOCIATION; POSSIBILITIES 

(a) Judging from titles only, which numbers of this bulletin in 
the last five years would be most likely to be of value on your 
problem? 

Cb) For each number selected in (a) give volume, number, title, 
and chapter headings that will turn up material on your prob- 
lem. 

Note: Secure titles of bulletins from The Educ 


ation Index or by 
examining the bulletins on the library shelves. 


UNIVERSITY RESEARCH ACTIVITIES; POSSIBILITIES 

(a) Name, with adequate reasons, three universities emphasizing 
research in the area of your problem. 

Cb) For each university give bibliographical data for its special 


list of researches that would include its items bearing on your 
problem. 


Chapter XXV 


STATISTICS AND STATISTICAL 
METHODOLOGY * 


I. NATURE AND IMPORTANCE OF STATISTICS 


Every educator must at some time find, interpret, and use statistics 
—classified facts, especially those which can be stated numerically. 
He must have statistics to make comparisons, support proposals, con- 
vince others, show trends, answer questions, prepare reports and pa- 
pers, and give talks or lectures. He must have some understanding 
of statistics to read intelligently most of the important items in the 
daily papers, magazines, and professional literature. If he is under- 
taking research, he must know not only how to locate and gather the 
appropriate statistics, but also how to interpret them and how to 
find the proper techniques for handling them. 

Statistics used in the profession of education may be classified into 
three groups: 


L DATA INVOLVING ONLY SIMPLE ARITHMETIC 


Includes counting, ranking, percentages, amounts, quantities, or 
values given in amounts, and requires no special statistical back- 
ground. Most statistics published by original reporting agencies fall 
into this category. 


2. DATA HANDLED BY SIMPLE STATISTICAL TECHNIQUES 


Involves easily understood measures of central tendency, like 
mean, median, and mode, and simple measures of dispersion, such as 
range, quartiles, and standard deviation. Presumes an elementary 


* The first draft of this chapter was read and criticized by Marion Hemstreet, 
Assistant Librarian, Legislative Reference Section, New York State Library. The 
nal draft includes most of her suggested improvements. 
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background in measurements or statistical methods. The most com- 
mon derived statistics published are of this type. 


3. DATA TREATED BY ADVANCED STATISTICAL METHODS 


Involves sampling, index numbers, correlation, reliability, factor 
analysis, analysis of variance, curve fitting, probability, and even more 
complicated techniques. Frequently requires thorough mathematical 
and statistical preparation. Statistical methodology is itself a rapidly 
developing field. However, most educational treatments predomi- 
nantly statistical are found only in research studies. 


II. PRECAUTIONS IN LOCATING, INTERPRETING, 
AND USING STATISTICS 


It is often easier to locate statistics than to comprehend them and to 
use them without misleading others. The scope of this treatment does 
not permit much discussion of the interpretation and use of statistics. 
It is sufficient here to say that the interpreter and user should know 
the limitations of the data as well as the limitations of the statistical 
metheds employed. Assuming such a background, the following 
suggestions apply to locating statistics on any subject: 

1. Expect to find few if any statistical data on a phenomenon that 
does not lend itself to quantitative treatment. Seldom is it profitable 


to consider treating statistically new undertakings 


, the first pioneer 
adventure of its kind, 


intangible values and qualities, and certain 
phases of historical research. The major elements in all such situa- 
tions simply cannot be adequately expressed in figures. 

2. Statistics frequently are not indicated in the ti 


tle of the treat- 
ment. Although there will be 


a subhead Statistics under a subject 
or topic in an index, many publications containing statistics will not 
be so labeled and hence not entered under that subhead in the index. 
Finding statistics thus requires knowledge of statistical sources and 


familiarity with the literature of the particular subject which is 
involved. 


3. Before searching for statistics, define clearly the characteristics 


of the statistics desired—governmental or non-governmental, primary 


or derived, old or current, published or unpublished. 
4. Primary statistics on a subject or problem are most likel 


y to ap- 
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pear in the publications of a government agency charged with re- 
sponsibility in that area. The next best source is an association or or- 
ganization or other non-governmental agency particularly concerned 
with the field. These usually concentrate on single interests and 
make greater use of sampling and questionnaires than do govern- 
mental agencies. 

5. Distinguish between “primary” and “derived” statistics. Primary 
statistics are those secured by the original collecting agency. Derived 
statistics may be new assemblages of the primary statistics or com- 
putations based upon them. Derived statistics must be interpreted 
with great care. Notes on methods of derivation should be studied 
painstakingly. Calculated figures should be checked against other 
known ones. Even with primary statistics, guard against bias in the 
collecting agency or in the sampling. This is especially advisable 
when dealing with non-governmental statistics. Are the data likely 
to be biased because they were collected only from member or co- 
operating sources? 

6. Old statistics in published form must be used with great care. 
Definitions, especially of such items as enrollment, average attend- 
ance, and per-pupil costs, may have changed since the data were 
collected. The periods of time covered may not be the same. Original 
reporting may not have been too good at the time. It is sometimes 
possible to obtain old unpublished statistics from government agencies, 
but it is not easy to find the agencies having them. Current govern- 
ment statistical publications are often two years late in coming out. 
Often one can obtain more recent unpublished figures from the 
agency reporting. 

7. To find what unpublished statistics are in existence, secure 
copies of the blanks or records used by the collecting agency. Fre- 
quently it is possible to hire someone in the collecting office to copy 
the data desired. This procedure is less expensive than a trip by the 
researcher and he obtains the services of persons familiar with the 
data. 

8. Check the accuracy of the statistics. Copying, typing, and type- 
Setting errors easily creep into any statistical work. Do the figures 
check with other known statistics or facts? Is any figure in a tabu- 
lation larger than the total? Does any figure seem to be out of line 


with other figures? 
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Ill. LOCATING EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


l. BRIEF SUMMARY STATISTICS ON EDUCATION 


The most useful sources for these are an encyclopedia, an almanac, 
or a yearbook. For the United States, consult Statistical Abstract of the 
United States (84), The Book of the States (8 1), The World Almanac 
C68), and Schoolman’s Almanac (69), For international statistics on 
education use The Statesman’s Yearbook (88) and The Year Book of 
Education (78). For similar publications dealing with particular na- 
tions consult Mudge and supplements (65). 


2. NATIONAL STATISTICS ON EDUCATION 


(a) United States Office of Education 


Since its inception in 1867 this agency h 
of educational statistics. It secures its natio 
state data received from state departments 
ports made directly to it by individual loc 
a state. The statistics on local units a 
reported in considerable detail but usua 
department publications. 

Up to 1917 the office statistic 
the Annual Report of the Uni 


as been the major source 
nal figures by totaling the 
of education and from re- 
al units and institutions within 
nd institutions are sometimes 
lly not so fully as in their state 


Biennial Survey of Educati 
years. The agency also publi 
phlets, and bulletins. 
jects have nothing in 
tics. But if statistics o; 


shes many statistics in its releases, pam- 
Many of these publications on particular sub- 


any treatment of the topic. For the 
publishing program of the Office and methods of loc 
items, see Chapter XV. 

The Biennial Survey contains Statistics on state school systems, 
city school systems, higher education, vocational education, libraries, 
non-public schools, and a natio. ty for all types of institu- 


his source are number and 


ating various 
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uates, attendance, term, buildings, transportation, receipts, expendi- 
tures, indebtedness, salaries, and per capita costs. Certain series of 
primary and derived statistics are carried back as far as 1870. 

The occasional and special statistical reports of the Office are often 
by-products of the periodic collections or special studies undertaken. 
Among these are data on federal funds for education, expenditures 
per pupil in city schools, advance statistics on state school systems, 
and sampling studies of enrollment trends in public school and higher 
educational institutions. 

For researches requiring up-to-date statistics, the Office frequently 
will make its unpublished data available from six months to a year 
after the collection date. The “working schedule” for gathering cer- 
tain statistics may be obtained from the Office. 


Cb) United States Census Bureau 


This agency also totals for national figures certain state and local 
educational statistics collected by it. Beginning with the 1940 Cen- 
sus it has gathered data on the educational status of the population, 
as well as on school attendance, which had been covered in previ- 
ous decennial reports. The decennial census of governments pub- 
lished in the years ending in “2” contains data on the number of 
independent school districts. For such districts it shows receipts and 
expenditures. The annual reports on state finances show state expendi- 
tures for education as well as the amount of state aid paid to local 
government for schools. The annual reports on city finances show 
expenditures for schools in cities over 25,000 population. The annual 
reports on county finances are particularly useful for states with 
county units or states where the county provides part of the revenues 
for schools. To find publications of the Census Bureau see Section 


IV, following. 


Ce) Research Division of the National Education Association 


This organization is the best non-governmental source on national 
Statistics on education, especially in its Research Bulletin. See Chap- 
ter XIV, Section II, 4, (c). The original data are usually those col- 
lected by the Office of Education and the Census Bureau and are 
generously made available by these agencies. The Research Division 
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summarizes and circulates the statistics in striking forms earlier than 
the agencies can. 


3. STATE STATISTICS ON EDUCATION 
Ca) State Departments of Education 


The state statistics of one of these departments usually appear in 
its annual or biennial reports or in special bulletins. All such publi- 
cations can be located in The Education Index (Chapter VII) under 
the name of the state. The state educational agencies frequently 
obtain unpublished periodic and occasional data from school systems 
and individual institutions. Since all such statistics are gathered by 
individual local units, divisions, bureaus, or staff members, to deter- 
mine what unpublished data are available examine copies of all forms 
and reports sent in by the local systems. 


Cb) State Education Associations 


Among the non-governmental sources of state educational statistics 
are the associations that have research departments. Most of these 
gather data on teachers’ salaries. Others cover also teacher welfare 
Provisions, tax rates, enrollment trends, and other factors affecting 
public education and especially teachers. Beyond looking under the 
name of the state in The Education Index (Chapter VII) and Ohio 


File (34), the only way to locate these publications is to write the 
particular state association. 


4. LOCAL STATISTICS ON EDUCATION 


Whenever any statistical school item 


is encountered, one can be 
sure that the corresponding statistics for 


the local school systems or 
ewhere. Reasons: National 


om the local school systems 
and city. The local reports are 
e individual districts and schools 
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letins of Biennial Survey of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion and in some of the bulletins of the Census Bureau. See Section 
2, preceding. Statistics for a particular state can be expected in the 
publications of its state department of education. Usually the depart- 
ment has far more statistics on local school systems than it ever pub- 
lishes. See Section 3, preceding. 

Comparative city school tax rates are published annually in Munic- 
ipal Review. 


5. NEW SOURCES OF EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 

These frequently may be located by using The Education Index 
(Chapter VII), heading Education, subhead Statistics. Similarly 
valuable are footnotes in the publications of the National Education 
Association, in almanacs, and in yearbooks. 


IV. POPULATION, SOCIAL, AND ECONOMIC STATISTICS 


Persons concerned with education frequently require non-educa- 
tional statistics, particularly those dealing with population, social 
trends, and economic conditions. Although the federal government 
is the largest producer of such statistics, states and non-governmental 


agencies also gather important data. 


l. NATIONAL STATISTICS 

(a) Federal Government Statistics 

Census Bureau. This United States bureau is the most important 
Statistical agency of the federal government. Since January, 1946 
it has issued a quarterly Catalog and Subject Guide to Publications, 
cumulative for each calendar year. Before January, 1946 the follow- 
ing guides are available: (1) Catalog of Current Census Publica- 
tions, 1945; (2) Catalog of Sixteenth Census Publications; (3) Cir- 
cular of Information Concerning Census Publications, 1790-1916. 
This last is being brought up to date. Publications issued between 
1916 and 1945 can be located through Price List 70, and Monthly 
Catalog (118). 

Regularly gathered statistics of the Census Bureau include: Agri- 
culture Cquinquennial for years ending in zero and five); manufac- 
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tures Clatest 1939); housing (years ending in zero); population (years 
ending in zero); business (decennial); governments (years ending 
in two); state, county, and city finances (annual); government em- 

d ployment (quarterly and annual); governmental debt (annual); re- 
ligious bodies (decennial); retail sales Cmonthly) and wholesale sales 
Cmonthly). Vital statistics have been transferred to the United States 
Public Health Service. The Census Bureau co-operates with other 
government agencies in gathering statistics and in making special 
studies. 

Other federal departments and agencies. Many of these gather so- 
cial and economic statistics. To locate all such agencies, consult the 
Federal Statistical Directory (formerly the Directory of Federal Sta- 
tistical Agencies). The searcher can determine the nature of the 


statistics gathered by consulting such sources as Hirshberg and Melinat 
(114) and: 


197. Hauser, Philip M. and Leonard, William R. Government 


Statistics for Business Use. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
1946. 432p. 


Statistical Abstract of the United States C84) contains a very use- 
ful list of sources and a list of census reports. Boyd (129) will prove 
helpful in locating older statistics. Current statistics often may be lo- 


cated through Monthly Catalog (118). New statistical series fre- 
quently are noted in The American Statistician. 


Cb) Brief summaries 


Among the most helpful sources of brief national social and eco- 
nomic statistics for educators are: almanacs, e.g., The World Almanac; 
yearbooks, €g., Facts on File Yearbook; encyclopedias, e.g., The En- 
cyclopedia Americana and Americana Annual: An Encyclopedia of 
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2. STATE STATISTICS 


States and state agencies are putting out statistics in increasing 
volume, but finding these is not easy. Certain states, New York for 
example, have prepared indexes to state sources, e.g., Index of Statis- 
tical Data Available in New York State Departments, New York 
State Division of Commerce, 1941. A useful guide to state statistics, 
which may be revised shortly: 


198. United States Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. Market Research Sources, 1940. 
(Domestic Commerce Series, No. 110). Washington, D. C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1940. 


Wilcox (121) is useful for locating state statistics for the period 
covered by the book. Bulletin of the Public Affairs Information 
Service (38) is the best index for locating new sources under various 
States. Many useful statistics are in The Book of the States (81). 
For individual states, legislative and state manuals contain many 
Statistical series. 

For population statistics of states, also of all countries, whea it is 
advisable to go beyond the Census Bureau publications consult Popu- 
lation Index. This is a quarterly prepared by Princeton University 
School of Public Affairs and the Population Association of Amer- 
ica. It has been issued since 1935 by the Population Association of 
America, Washington, D. C. 


3. LOCAL STATISTICS 

These are for individual local units and institutions. They are 
Sometimes to be found in the national statistical treatments and in 
more detail in the state ones. 

The best single reference for local statistical data is The Municipal 


Year Book (82). 


The best guide for such statistics: 


199. United States Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. Sources of Regional and Local Cur- 
rent Business Statistics. (Domestic Commerce Series, No. 


115. Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1940. 
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The best source for data on counties: 


200. Ullman, Morris B. County Data Book. Washington, D. C.: 
United States Bureau of the Census, 1947, 43 1p. 
Supplements Statistical Abstract (84). Contains basic social 
and economic statistics for counties and the 138 metropolitan 
areas in the United States. 


4. HISTORICAL STATISTICS 


For statistics needed for historical purposes such as showing trends, 
use: 


200a. United States Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census. Historical Statistics of the United States 1789-1945. 
Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1949. 363p. 

A supplement to Statistical Abstract (84). 


5; NON-GOVERNMENTAL STATISTICS 


Probably the best start on finding statistics put out by non-govern- 
mental agencies is to consult an appropriate directory (Chapter XXI, 
Section III). Directories frequently summarize the activities and 
publications of the agencies listed. Thus Statistical Abstract (84) 
lists many of these sources. The most exhaustive lists will be found 
in Market Resources, 1940 and (177). Important organizations and 
their publications: American Marketing Association (Journal of Mar- 
keting), Commerce Clearing House (Tax Systems), Council of State 
Governments (The Book of the States), Dow Jones (Wall Street 
Journal), Dun and Bradstreet (Dun’s Statistical Review), Interna- 


6. INTERNATIONAL STATISTICS 


For brief statistics on other countries consult almanacs and appro- 


priate yearbooks, especially The Statesman’ Yearbook (88), The En- 
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cyclopaedia Britannica and Britannica Book of the Year. The United 
Nations issues a Monthly Bulletin of Statistics. Like its predecessor, 
the League of Nations, this organization should become an impor- 
tant source of international statistics. For other American nations, a 


good guide is: 


201. Inter-American Statistical Institute. Bibliography of Selected 
Statistical Sources of the American Nations. Washington, 


D. C.: The Institute, 1947. 689p. 


7. CHECK LIST OF SELECTED SOURCES OF POPULATION, ECONOMIC, 
AND SOCIAL STATISTICS USEFUL FOR AMERICAN EDUCATORS 


Item 
Births 


Bond Issues 


Building and Construc- 
tion Costs 


Business and Economic 
Conditions 


Cost of Living Indexes 
and Price Indexes 


Governmental Expendi- 
tures 


Income and Earnings 


Old Data and Trends 
Statistical Abstract 
Vital Statistics of the 
United States (annual) 
Daily Bond Buyer's Index 


Statistical Abstract 


Statistical Abstract 

Economic Almanac 

Handbook of Basic Eco- 
nomic Statistics 


Economic Almanac 

Handbook of Basic Eco- 
nomic Statistics 

Statistical Abstract 


Economic Almanac 

Statistical Abstract 

The Municipal Year Book 

Census of Governments 

Statistical Abstract 

Handbook of Labor Statis- 
tics 

Handbook of Basic Eco- 
nomic Statistics 

Social Security Yearbook 

Economic Almanac 


Current Data 


U. S. Public Health Service, Month- 
ly Vital Statistics Bulletin 


Wall Street Journal 

Daily Bond Buyer 

The New York Times 

Commercial and Business Chronicle 


Survey of Current Business 
Engineering News-Record © 
Dodge Statistical Research Service 
U. S. Monthly Labor Review 


Business Week 

Survey of Current Business 

Conference Board Business Record 

Federal Reserve Bulletin 

Monthly Supplement to Handbook 
of Basic Economic Statistics 

U. S. Monthly Labor Review 

Survey of Current Business 

Monthly Supplement to Handbook 
of Basic Economic Statistics 

Conference Board Management Rec- 
ord 


City Finances 
County Finances 
State Finances 


Survey of Current Business (August 
issue gives state totals) 

U. S. Monthly Labor Review 

Social Security Bulletin 

Monthly Supplement to Handbook 
of Basic Economic Statistics 

Conference Board Business Record 
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Item Old Data and Trends Current Data 
Insurance Best's Insurance Reports Best's Insurance Reports 
Life Insurance Fact Book 
Spectator Insurance Year- 


book 
Taxation Economic Almanac NEA Research Bulletins 
Statistical Abstract Tax Policy 
The Book of the States National Municipal Review 
Tax Systems Tax Outlook 


Tax Review 


V. STATISTICAL METHODS AND THE INTERPRETA- 
TION OF STATISTICAL DATA 


of these techniques are those by Oscar K. Buros, School of Educa- 
tion, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey, beginning 
with 1933 items. His first yearbook, Research and Statistical Method- 
ology, Books and Reviews of 1933-1938 was published by the School 
of Education, Rutgers University, 1938; the second was by Gryphon 
Press, Highland Park, New Jersey, 1941; the third by Rutgers Uni- 
versity will be out shortly. Since 1945 he has published a quarterly 


non-cumulative Statistical Methodology Index in Journal of the Ameri- 
can Statistical Association, 


The consumer of educational research 
keep up with the latest statistical methods, but an increasing number 


of aids to interpretation are appearing. The latest such book can be 


found in The Cumulative Book Index (6), under the heading Sta- 
tistics. 


hardly can be expected to 


VALUABLE LIBRARY EXPERIENCES 


DIRECTIONS. In answering each q 


uestion chosen, cite full bibliographic 
data for the source from which ¢ 


he answer was obtained. 
E-124. EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Ca) What has been the trend in total public school elementary 

and secondary enrollment in the United States since 1940? 
Cb) How does this trend compare with the similar trend in other 
English-speaking countries? 


E-125. 


E-126. 
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Ce) How does it compare with the trend in non-public elementary 
and secondary school enrollment in the United States for the 
same period? 

Cd) Which three states pay the highest average salaries to public 
school teachers? 

Ce) Which cities pay the highest median salaries to public school 
elementary teachers (substitute another group of teachers, if 
you wish)? 

CE) Which state has the highest percentage of college graduates? 

Cg) Compare the tax rates on real valuation for schools in any 
two large American cities. 

Ch) Which state ranks highest on state support of local schools as 
measured by: 

1) Amount of state support? 
2) Percentage of all school support from the state? 

Ci) What has been the trend in the amount of federal aid for 
public schools since 1930? 

Cj) Which university or college has the largest enrollment in the 
United States, given by the accepted standards for reporting 
such enrollment? 


POPULATION, ECONOMIC, AND SOCIAL STATISTICS 
Ca) Which state will have the largest growth in school attendance, 
based upon birth statistics for the latest five-year period? 

Cb) What has been the trend in the cost of living in the United 
States since 1945? 

Ce) How does your state compare with some other state, say New 
York or California, in per-capita income? 

Cd) Find the percentage of Negroes in the population of any city 
of interest to you. 

Ce) How does the trend in average teachers’ salaries compare with 
the trend in average weekly wages in manufacturing indus- 
tries since 1945? 

CE) What change in building costs has taken place since January 
of last year? 

Cg) What is the dominant church (that with the largest number 
of members) in a certain state in which you are interested? 

Ch) Is the interest rate on school bonds going up or down at the 
present time? 


SOURCES OF STATISTICAL DATA 

(a) Has any new source of educational statistics appeared since 
1948? 

Cb) Is there any new guide to statistics issued by states since 1948? 

Cc) What is the latest edition of Federal Statistical Directory? 

(d) Which almanac or yearbook do you prefer for general statisti- 
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cal reference? Why do you prefer this book over competing 
ones which you are to name? 
Ce) What is the latest book on the interpretation of statistics? 


The following valuable reference for the History of an Educational 
Problem or Topic was found only after the book was completely paged. 


As the final page of that chapter (XVII) was full, the reference is given 
here. 


202. Brickman, William W. Guide to Research in Educational 
History. New York: New York University Book Store, 1949. 
220p. 


Useful application of historiographical methods to educa- 
tional research. 


INDEX 


Tuts index has three primary purposes: 

1. To give the reader immediate access to passages that will start him on locating 
materials on a given entry. 

2. To insure speedy location of a numbered reference for which the reader 
remembers only the popular title or the author's name. The exact full title is also 
given in this index. 

3. To indicate at once to the reader or instructor any Library Experience useful for 
Practice on any item. 

In other important cases, additional pages are cited for titles or authors not given 
numbered references but whose contributions might conceivably need to be traced. 
No effort has been made to do this for all titles or authors. An index entry does not 
specify all the pages on which the reference is cited, if this would list so many 
Pages as to be absurd. Such would be the case with examples like Isadore Mudge, 
Louis Shores, The Education Index, or Review of Educational Research. 

All numbers in the index refer to pages unless otherwise specified. 

A number followed by the symbol (r) signifies that the item will be found in a 
numbered reference on the page indicated. s 

A topical entry with initial capitals denotes the title of a publication. 

A capital E followed by a dash and number, e.g, E-60, indicates the Library 

Xperience with that number. 

Necessary but incidental terms, e.g., United States Office of Education, National 
Education Association, or Government Documents, are often abbreviated. Such ab- 
breviation saves space and greatly expedites finding the actual index entry desired. 

All acknowledgments are indexed under the names of the persons and libraries 
to whom they are made. 


Abbreviations in educational writings, Acknowledgments, vii 
E-58 on 222 Adams, J. T., 375, 381r) 
Abstract making and library reading, 163 Addresses, locating, 367-368; E-105 on 
stracts 369-370 
Annotations, 92-99 Addresses and names, 353-370 
Educational researches, of, 398 Adjustment in guidance, references, 
valuation worth, 229 132 


List of classified, selected, 89-90 Administration, school 
Periodical, annotations of, 92-99 Business officials association, 260 


ears covered by various, 90-91 N. E. A. department for, 251 
Acceleration, references, 132 References, 132 
Ccenting, E-52 on 221 State 


Ccordion files for notes, 189 References, 133 
ccount of Government Document Bib- U. S. Off. Ed., work in, 266 


liography in the United States and so participation in, references, 
| 
ite ee uU. 5. Off. Ed., work in, 265, 266 


Accreditation, references, 132 
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en in educational administrative 
lane N.E.A. depts. for, 252, 253 
Administrative law, 330 
Adult education 
Association for, 260 
N. E. A. department, 251 
References, 132 
U. S. Off. Ed., work in, 265 
Adult Education Bulletin, 251 
Adult Education Journal, 260 
Adult Education Quarterly, 251 
Advisory Committee on Education, Staff 
Studies, 270 
Agricultural education, U. S. Of. Ed., 
work in, 265 
Agricultural Index 
Annotation, 92Çr) 
Years covered, 91 


Agricultural Series (of U. S. Off. Ed.), 
270 


Agriculture 
Periodical indexes, 89 
eferences, 132 
Aladdin’s library lamps, 3 
Album of American History, 381Çr) 
Alexander Universal Bibliography Card, 
45; 139, 140, 142, 151Çr) 
Allen, Lillian, vii 
“All about” questions, 28 


Imanacs, 213-214(r), 218Çr); 
E-49 on 221 


Alphabetical arrangements 
Card catalog, 64-65 
Proper names, 353-354 
eferences, 3] 
Alumni directories, 363 
Amean Antiquarian Society Library, 
American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion, 260 
merican Association for 
ment of Science, 260 
American Association for Health, Phys- 
ical Education and ecreation, 
CN. E. A. dept.), 251 
American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education 
Membership list, 361 
N. E. A. dept., 251 
Yearbook, 253 
American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges. See Am. Assn. of Colls. for 
Tchr. Ed. just above 
AATC Quarterly, 251 
American Association of Junior Colleges, 
260 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators 
Membership list, 361 
N. E. A. dept., 251 
Yearbooks, 254-255 


the Advance- 


INDEX 


American Association of University Pro- 
fessors, 260 
American Business Directories, 362(r) 
American Catalogue of Books, 76r) 
American Childhood, 316 , 
American Council on Education publica- 
tions, 242, 257-260; E-68 on 262 
Commissions, 259 
Committees, 259 
Indexing, 259 
Organization of Council, 258-259 
Scope, 257 
Surveys, 259 7” 
American Educational Catalog, 307(r) 


American Education Fellowship, 242, 
260 i 
American Educational Research Associa- 


tion 
Membership list, 361 
N. E. A. dept., 252 


American Federation of Teachers, 242, 


260 
American history, research methods, 
325(r) = 
American “Industrial Arts Association 


CN. E. A. dept.), 252 
American Junior Jolleges, 258 
merican Jurisprudence, 331Çr) 
American Library Association, 228(r) 
A. LAs Catalog, 229(r) 
American Newspapers 1821-1936. A 
Union List, cte., 379(r) 
merican Nicknames; Their Origin and 
Significance, 356(r) r 
erican Physical Education Review, 
251, 254 
American Republics education, U. S. 
Off. Ed., work in, 265 
American School Board Journal, 374 
merican School and University, etc., 
361(r) 
merican Teacher, 260 
merican Universities 
258 
American Year Book, 218(r) 
merican Youth Commission series, 258 
BOC De dcational Press (yearbook), 
r 
Ames, J. G., 298(r) 
nnotated List of Government Publica- 
tions of Use to Teachers, 270 
nnotations, 39, 150-151 
Annual Library Index 
nnotation, 92(r) 
ears covered, 9] 
nnual Literary Index 
Nnotation, 92(r) 
ears covered, 9] 
Annual Magazine Subject-Index 
Annotation, 92Cr) 
ears covered, 9] 


and Colleges, 
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Annual Report of the Commissioner of 
Education (U. S. Govt.), 270 
Annual reports, 202-203; E-48 on 221 

Appendices and library reading, 172 
Application in library reading, 177 
Archives, 303 

Arithmetic, references, 132 

Armed Services, use of audio-visual aids 


in, 316(r) 


rt 
Periodical indexes, 89 
ceferences, 132 
Art Education (N. E. A. dept.), 252 
Art Education, 252 
Art Index 
Annotation, 927) 
fears covered, 91 
tticulation, references, 132 
Ssistants, use of 
Bibliography making, 127 
ibrary reading, 168 
Ssociation of American Colleges, 260 
Ssociation of American Universities, 260 
sociation of Land-Grant Colleges and 
A Universities, 260 
Association of School Business Officials, 
260, 361 
Association publications, 102, 103, 242- 
261; E-65 to E-69 on 261-262 
Am. Council on Ed., 257-260 
National, 260 
N. E. A., 245-257 
Regional, 260 
State, 243-245, 410 
Values of, 242-243 
Associations, church, 362 
Ssociations, educational 
directory, 272(r) 
‘ducation Index possibilities, 112 
Major field, E-69 on 262 


ic: 
Attendance, references, 132 
udio-Visual Aids in the Armed Services, 
Implications for American Educa- 
\ tion, 316(r) 
Audio-Visual Aids to Instruction, 316(r) 
udio-Visual Guide, 316 
udio-Visual Handbook, 316 
udio-visual instruction, 315-316; E-90 
on 319 
A N, E. A. dept., 252 ? 
udio-Visual Materials and Methods in 
A the Social Studies, 316Cr) p 
udio-Visual Methods in Teaching, 
316r) 
Audio-Visual Techniques for Enrichment 
A of the Curriculum, 316Cr) 
uthor card, 62-63; E-13 on 74 


Library card catalog and bibliographic 
help, 138 

Library of Congress card and biblio- 
graphic help, 138 

Sinple, 68 
Union Catalog and help on bibliogra- 

phy, 138 

Author mark on book, 66 

Authorship 
Articles about author, 105-106 
Articles by author, 104 
Bibliographic data, in, 136 
Books, titles, all by him, 83 
Card catalog data, 67 
Government documents, 290-291 
Joint, 62 
Library of Congress Author Catalog, 


82 
Name, full, finding, 105 
Published references, 146-149 
Authorities in any field, 361(r) 
Autobiographies, 345 
Auxiliary services, U. S. Off. Ed., work 
in, 265, 270 
Ayer’s Directory, 100Cr) 


Backward children, references, 132 

Barr, A. S., 145, 325(r) 

Bartlett, John, 392(r) 

Barton, Mary Neill, 212Çr) 

Basic Reference Books, 212(r) © 

Beardsley, A. S., 336(r) 

Beginner's Guide to Bibliography with 
Examples Drawn from the Field of 
Education, 151(r) 

Behavior cases, references, 132 

Benham, Sir William Gurney, 392(r) 

Bennett, M. E., 192Cr) 

Best books, 226-227 

Best sellers, 227-228 

Bibliographic Index 

Annotation, 93(r) 
Years covered, 91 

Bibliographies and Summaries in Educa- 
tion, 214r) 

Bibliography making 

Aims, 127-130 
Assistants and clerks, using, 127 
Bibliographic data 
Completing, 76, 137-138; E-33 on 
152-153 
Flexibility, 135-140 
Full, 135-140 
Bibliographic forms 
Decision for searching, 39, 45 
Publication forms, 145-150 
Uniform entries, 144-145 
Bringing bibliographies up to date, 
130-135 
Classification of references, 141, 144 
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Bibliography making (cont'd) 
Finding references 
Bird's-eye view of procedures, 9 


Education Index possibilities, 109, 


112 
Educational bibliographies, 214@) 
Elementary School Journal possibili- 


ties, 131-133 

Existing bibliographies, 126; E-32 
on 152 

Kinds of bibliographies, 39, 47, 
130-135 


Library card catalog possibilities, 67, 
129 


Periodical index possibilities, 89 
School Review possibilities, 131-133 
Scouting, 169-173 

Footnotes and bibliographic system, 
144 


Kinds of bibliographies, 127-130; E- 
31 on 151-152 

Mechanical work, 126 

Planning the work, 126 

U. S. OF. Ed., services, 270-27] 

Values, relative, of references, 130 

Bibliography of Selected Statistical 

ources of the American Nations, 
415(1) 

Biennial Survey of Education in the 
United States, 215-216(r), 271, 
408-409 

Binghainton (N. Y.) Public Library, vii 

lind and Partially seeing, references, 132 

Biographical dictionaries, 342 

Biographical Directory of the American 
Congress, 1774-1927, 350(r) 

Biographical information 

Biographies at different dates, E-102 
on 351 

Dates, biographical, E-54 on 222 

Library experiences, 350-352 

Locating, steps in, 346-347; E-103 on 


Needs for, 338-341 
Periodical indexes, 89-90 
References, 347-350 
School levels, different, 344-345; E- 
100 on 351 
Sources, 341-346 
Biography Index 
Annotation, 93(r) 
Years covered, 9] 
Biological Abstracts 
Annotation, 93(r) 
Years covered, 91 
Biology, periodical indexes, 89 
Birth statistics, 415 
Bogue, Jesse P., 258 
Bond issue statistics, 415 
Book lists 
Class of reader involved, 228 
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Education Index possibilities, 112-113; 
E-27(d) on 124 
Evaluation of, 225-229 
Evaluation uses for books, E-61 on 
239 
Locating, E-61 on 239 
Non-educational, 227 
Book of Quotations, Proverbs, and House- 
hold Words, etc., 392(r) 
Book of the States, 217(r) 
Book Review Digest 
Annotation, 93(r) 
ears covered, 91 
Book reviews 
Characteristics of good, 229-231 
Education Index possibilities, 113-114; 
E-27 on 124 
Educational books, 234 
Evaluating, 231-232; E-62 on 239- 
240 
Locating, 233-236 
Periodical indexes, 90 
Popular, 234-235 
Subscription books, 235-236 
Textbooks, 235 
Writing of, 232-233; E-64 on 240- 
241 


apn i 
Authorship 
Latest book by given author; E-16 
on 84 
Titles of all books by him, 83 
Bibliographic data for, 136 A 
ibliographic forms for publication, 
146-147 
Borrowing from other libraries, 79-82 
orrowing vs. copying, 82 
Children’s, evaluating, 236 
Definition, 58 
ditorial comment on, 236-237 
ducational 
Education Index possibilities, 113; 
E-27(e), C£) on 124 
Publishers’ directories, 365 
Reviews of, 234; E-60(a) on 238 
Evaluations of, 224-237; E-61 on 239, 
E-~63 on 240 
oreign, evaluations of, 236 
ocating 
Library card catalog uses, 58-74 
Outside library used, 75-84; E-15 
on 84 
Misplaced, 33 
on-educational, reviews of, E-60(c) 
on 239 
Periodical articles on, 237 
opular, reviews of, 234-235 
Price, 83; E-17 on 84 
Publisher, E~17 on 84 
Publishers’ directories, 365 
urchasing, 79 
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Selected, 133 
Technical, reviews of, 235 
Books and Pamphlets on Library Work, 
228(r) 
Books and periodical articles, relative val- 
ues, 58, 85-86 
Borrowing 
Books, 79-82 
Periodicals, 101 
U. S. OF, Ed., materials, 280 
Bowerman, Elizabeth G., 101r) 
Bowker, R. R., 300r) 
Boyd, Anne Morris, 302(r) 
Brewster, Mary B., 75, 85, 197, 224 
Brickman, William W., 418(r) 
Brief Facts, 216(r) 
Brigham, Clarence S., 379 
Browsing, 35, 163 
Brumbaugh, A. J., 258 
Budgeting, school, U. S. Off. Ed., work 
„in, 265 
Building America, 252 
ee and construction cost statistics, 
5 
Buildings, school, references, 132 
Bulletin, designation in published refer- 
ences, 148 
Bulletin of American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors, 260 
Bulletin of National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, 252 
Bulletin of U. S. Off. Ed., 271(r) 
Buros, Oscar K., 416 
usiness associations, 362(r) 
usiness education 
N. E. A. department, 253 
Periodical indexes, 90 
References, 132 
U. S. Off. Ed., publications and work 
in, 265, 271 
Business Education Index 
Annotation, 93(1) 
ears covered, 91 
usiness Education News, 253 
Business Education Series of U. S. Off. 
_Ed., 271 
usiness firms 
Dealing with schools, 361 
General, 362(r) 
usiness management in schools, refer- 
ences, 132 
Business statistics, 412(r), 413r), 415 
utts, Freeman, 67 


Calendar, Ready-Reference, 376 
Card catalog. See Library card catalog 
ard systems 
Notes, 183-189 
References, 139-140 
Carpenter, Dorothy Ross, 108 
Cartoons, 381—382 
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Catalogs, institutional, 203 
Catholic parochial school officers, direc- 
tory, 272(r) 
Cattell, Jaques, 347Cr) 
Census Bureau, U. S., 409 
Certain, Julia L., 225 
Chambers, M. M., 336(r) 
Champlain College Library, vii 
Chandler, A. C., 316(z) 
Chemical Abstracts 
Annotation, 93(r) 
Years covered, 91 
Chemistry, periodical indexes, 90 
Child development, references, 132 
Child Development Abstracts and Bibli- 
ography 
Annotation, 94(r) 
Years covered, 91 
Child study, periodical indexes, 90 
Children’s oaks evaluations, 236 
Children’s Catalog, 228(r) 
Children, School, and the War Series of 
U. S. Off. Ed., 278 
Chipman’s Index to Legal Periodical Lit- 
erature 
Annotation, 94(1) 
Years covered, 91 
Christian Education Handbook, 362(r) 
“Christian” Names, E-104(b) on 368 
Church associations and boards, 362(r) 
Circulars of U. S. Off. Ed., 271 
Circulars of Information of U. $. Off. 
Ed., 271 
Cheetos data on periodicals, E-21 on 
10 
City directories, 362 
City documents, 290, 301 
City names 
Changes in, E-104(a) on 368 
Duplications, E-104(c) on 368 
City school administration, references, 
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City aad Leaflets of U. S. Off. Ed., 
271 


City school officers, directory, 272Çr) 
Class mark in library card catalog, 65 
Class schedules, references, 132 
Classroom efficiency, library knowledges 
and skills needed for, 13-15 
Classroom Teachers, N. E. A. dept., 252 
Clement, J. A., 309(r) 
Cohn, a 75, 85, 197, 224, 371, 
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Coleman, H. E., 401(r) 
College and Life, 192(r) 
College and University Bulletin, 252 
College directories, 258, 364 
College student directories, 362 
Columbia Encyclopedia, 201 
Columbia University, Teachers College 
Library, vii, 308 
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Commercial Education Leaflets of U. S. 
Of. Ed., 271 ; 

Commissioner of Education, U. S., An- 
nual Report of, 270 

Committee as author in published refer- 
a on 

Common law, 

Comprehensive Index to the Publications 
of the United States Government, 
1881-1893, 298(r) 

Communication, print in, 162 

Community agencies, references, 132 

Community and National Life publica- 
tions of U. S. Of. Ed., 274 

Community Center Circulars of U. &; 
Of. Éd., 271 

Condit, Lester, 1027) 

Cone, Gertrude E., vii 

ongress, biographical data on members, 
350(r) 


Consumers’ Research Bulletin, 236 
Ontemporaries, biographical information 
on, 343-344 
ontents of a reference, description in 
card catalog, 67 
Controversial issues in news items, E-109 
on 384 
Copyright code number in card catalog, 


Copyright year in card catalog, 67 
Cornell University libraries, vii, 79 
Corpus: Juris, 331(r) 

Corpus Juris Secundum, 331r) 

Cost of living indexes, 415 

County Data Book, 414(r) 

County documents, 301-302; E-81 on 


County school officers, directory, 272) 
Courses of study 

Access to, 312-313 

Best, 312 

Borrowing, 313 

Definition, 311 

a tga Index possibilities, 114_ 


Price, 313 
Recent, 312 
Recommended, E-88 on 318 
U. S. Off. Ed. Possibilities, 265, 271- 
272 
Court decisions, 329-330 
Courts and the Public Schools, 331(r) 
Crippled children, references, 132 
Critical reading, 174—177 
Crowded school conditions and library 
competence, x 
Cumulative Book Index, 77(r), 137 
Current Biography, 347(r) 
Curriculum 
Definition, 311 
Education Index possibilities, 115-116 


N. E. A. department, 252 

U. S. Off. Ed., work in, 265 
Cyclopedia of Education, 215(r) 
Cypher, I. F., 316(r) 


Dale, Edgar, 316(r) 
Date 
Disputed, 376 
News event, E-106 and E-107 on 
383 


Periodical reference data, 136 
Puzzles, E-111 on 385 
Davidoff, Henry, 391z) 
Davis, M. V., 362(r) 
Davis, Sheldon E., 244 
Day of the week, locating, 376 
Deaf and hard of hearing, references, 132 
Deans of Women (N. E. A. dept.), 252 
Deceased persons, biographical informa- 
tion on, 341-343 
Dedication of this edition, v . 
Defense Training Series of U. S. Off. 
Ed., 272 
Definition, o erational, explained, 40 
Delicate children, references, 132 , 
elimiting a problem, 40-44; order in 
library searching, 39 
Delivery desk, 35 , 
Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals of N. E. A., membership list, 
6l 


Department of Superintendence of 
251 


Depository library, 299 
escriptive Catalogue of the Government 
ublications of the United States, 
1774-1881, 297Çr) 
Dewey decimal system in library card 
i „catalog, 65, 72-73 
ictionaries 
Biographical, 342 
Bird's-eye, 200 
Comparing, E~42 on 219 
ducational, 214-215 


Legal, 333 
Selecting, E-41 on 219 
tionary of American History, 375 


ictionary of Best-Known Quotations 
._.and Proverbs, 392(r) 
Dictionary of Education, 200, 214- 
215(r) 
Digest, The, 252 
irectories 
inding specific items in, E-105 on 
369-370 
overnment documents, 288 
Useful to educators, list alphabetical 
___ by topics, 360-366 
Directory of American Scholars, 347(r) 


are Newspapers and Periodicals, 
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Directory of United States Government 
Films, 316 
Discipline, references, 132 
Dissertations. See Doctoral dissertations 
Distribution in guidance, references, 132 
Doctoral dissertations, 398, 400-401 
Bibliographic forms for, 149 
Borrowing, 401 
Loan collection at U. S. Off. Ed., 
280 
Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by Amer- 
ican Universities, etc., 400(r) 
Document Catalog, 298(r) 
Document Index, 298(r) 
Downs, Robert B., 78(r) 
Drama, periodical indexes, 90 
Dramatic Index 
Annotation, 94(r) 
Years covered, 91 
Dull-normal children, references, 132 
Duplicating previous work, avoidance of, 
28, 39, 402-403 


Earnings statistics, 415 
Economic Almanac, 218(r) 
Economic Materials in Government Doc- 
_ uments, 300(r) 
Economic statistics, 411-416 
Economy of time and effort and library 
competence, ix 
Edition, this 
Changes in, x-xi 
_ Kind of book now needed, ix-x 
Edition, designation for published refer- 
ence, 146 
Editor, designation for published refer- 
ence, 146-148 
Editorial, bibliography form for, 148 
:ditorial comment on books, 233, 236- 
237; E-63 on 240 
Edmonson, J. B., 326 
Education Abstracts 
Annotation, 94(r) 
Years covered, 91 
Education Digest, 374 
ducation for Victory Corgan of U. S. 
Off. Ed.), 272 
Education Index, 108-125; E-24 to E- 
30 on 123-125 
Availability, 111 
Coverage, general, 109, 111 i 
Details needed for use, alphabetical 
list, 112-123 
Function and values, 109-111 
Education News, 374 
Educational associations publications, 
242-262; E-65 to E-69 on 26l- 
262 
Directories, 272(r), 361 
Indexing, 261; E-65 on 261 i 
See also National Education Associa- 
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tion and American Council on Edu- 
cation as main headings 
Educational books, Education Index pos- 
sibilities, 113 
Educational Directory of U. S. Off. Ed., 
272(z); E-73 on 285 
Educational Film Guide, 316 
Educational Forum, 260 
Educational Leadership, 252, 316 
Educational Library Materials Proficiency 
Test, xi 
Educational periodical indexes, 90 
Educational Policies Commission of 
N. E. A., 256 
Educational psychology, references, 132 
Educational Radio Script Exchange Cat- 
alog CU. S. Off. Ed.), 277 
Educational Record, 258 
Educational research, 396-404; E-119 to 
E-123 on 403-404 
Abstracts, 398 
Bibliographies and lists, 134, 135, 214, 
399-402; E-119 on 403 
Duplication, avoiding, 402-403 
Education Index possibilities, 121 
Handicaps in locating, 396-397 
Headings for searching, E-120 on 403 
Indexes, E-119 on 403 
Library knowledges and skills needed 
by educational researchers, 17-20 
Methodology, 325(r), 401, 416 
N. E. A. dept., 252 = p 
N. E. A. headquarters Research Divi- 
sion, 243, 249-250; E-122 on 
404 
Need for locating, 396 
Summaries, 398 
U. S. OF. Ed., work in, 266, 277 
University resources, E-123 on 404 
Educational Research Service Circulars 
of N. E. A., 251 
Educational Screen, 252, 316 
Educational Yearbook, 216(r) 
Edwards, Newton, 331Çr) 
Edwards, Tryon, 393(r) 
Elementary education, U. S. Off. Ed., 
work in, 265, 272 
Elementary School Journal, 374 
Bibliography possibilities, 131-133 
Elementary School Principals 
Bulletin, 252, 254 
N. E. A. dept., 252 
Yearbook, 254; E-30 on 125 
Elementary Teachers’ Guide to Free Cur- 
riculum Materials, 314(r) 
Employer, potential, information on, E- 
99 on 351 
Employer-employee relations, U: S. Of. 
Ed., work in, 265 N 
Encyclopedia article, bibliographic form 
or, 
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Encyclopedia of Educational Research, 
215Cr) h 

Encyclopedia of Modern Education, 
215Cr) 


ncyclopedias, 200-201 
B Comparing” E-43, on 219-220 

Educational, 215Çr) 

Legal, 331 

Selecting, E-44 on 220 
Engineering, periodical indexes, 90 
Engineering education, U. S. Off. Ed., 

work in, 265 

Engineering Index 

Annotation, 94(r) 

Years covered, 91 
English, references, 132 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, 225 
Essentials of School Law, 332(r) 
Evaluations 

Abstracts, 229 

Book lists, 225-229 

Book reviews, 229-232 

Editorial comment, 233 

Locating, 233-238 

Need of, 224 

Perodieal articles, evaluation of, 237- 

2 

Questions on, 28 

References, evaluation of, 224-241 

References on evaluations, 132 
Exact-wording question, 25-26 
Exceptional children 

N. E. A. dept., 252 

References, 132 

U. S. Off. Ed., work with, 265 
Experiences, library, purpose of, xi-xii 
Expressions 

Meaning, E-51 on 221 

Origin, E-50 on 221 
Exton, William, 316(r) 
Extracurriculum, references, 132 


Factor analysis, references, 132 
Fact-type question, 24-27 
Facts 
Community, E-40 on 219 
Encyclopedia possibilities, 201 
General classes, 216-217(r) 
Locating, 6 
Periodical indexes, 90 
Facts on File 
Annotation, 94(r) 
Years covered, 91 
Faculty members 
Portraits, 382 
References, 132 
Familiar Quotations, etc., 3921) 
Family Contributions to War and Post- 
war Morale Series of U. S. Off. Ed., 
272, 
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Family life education, U. S. Off. Ed., 
work with, 265 
Far Eastern education, U. S. Off. Ed., 
work with, 265 
Fay, Lucy, 231 
Feagley, Ethel M., vii, 145, 151(r) 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
publications, 272 
Federal documents, 302(r) 
Access to, 299 
Bibliographic data on, E-77 on 303 
Depositories, E-79 on 304 
Education Index possibilities, 116 
Locating, 292-299; E-77 to E-79 on 
303-304 
Non-purchasable, 292 
Price lists, alphabetical index to, 293- 
296; E-78 on 303 
Federal government 
Manual, 217(r) 
Organization, 302(r) 
Federal school officers, directory, 272(r) 
Federal Security Agency Library, 271 
Federal statistics, E-30 on 125 
Fellowships, 365 
“Field,” defined, 7 
Field school workers, library knowledges 
and skills needed by, 11-16 
Fifty Years of Best Sellers, 227(r) 
Filing and indexing 
Reading notes, 39 
References, 39, 48 
Films 
Directory of U. S. Govt. films, 316 
Teaching aids, 315 
Training films of U. S. OF. Ed. 
1 
Films blue book, E-30 on 125 
Filmstrip Guide, 316 
Finance, school 
References, 132 
U. S. Off. Ed., work in, 265 
Finding library materials, knowledges 
and skills needed for, 18-20 
Finley, John H., 372 
Flexner, Jennie M., 21201) 
Footnotes, relation’ to bibliographic sys- 
tem, 144 
Foreign books, evaluations of, 236 
Foreign education, references, 132 
Foreign Education Leaflets of U. S. OF. 
+ 272 
Foreign languages, 132 , 
Foreign library materials, bibliographies, 
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Foreign reference books, 217(r) 
Foundations 

All, 363(r) 

Educational, 116, 363(r) 
Fowlkes, J. G., 314) 
Fraternities, 364 
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Free and Inexpensive Educational Mate- 
rials, Including Sources of Visual 
Aids, 315(1) 

Future developments in educational lit- 
crature, X 


Garden, School Home, Circulars of U. S. 
Off. Ed., 278 
Genealogies, 349 
Geography 
Names, 354-355 
References, 132 
U. S. Off. Ed., publications, 273 
Gibbs, Andrew H., 266(r) 
Gifted children, references, 132 
Girls 
Eduan of, U. S. OF. Ed., work in, 
Occupations for, U. S. OF. Ed., work 
_ in, 265 
Given names, 354; E-104 on 368 
w=. Fannie, 242, 263, 305, 320, 
Good, Carter V., 145, 214(r), 258, 
325(r), 400, 401 
Sand, i Series of U. S. Off. Ed., 
Government, biographies in, 349-350) 
Government documents, 286-304; E-77 
to E-81 on 303-304 
Authorship, 290-291 
Bibliography, 301¢r) 
City documents, 301 
or documents, 301-302; E-81 on 
Definition, 287 
Depository, federal, 299; E-79 on 304 
Education Index possibilities, 116-117 
Federal documents, 292-299; E-77 to 
E-79 on 303-304 
Kinds, 287-289 
Local documents, 301-302; E-81 on 
304 
Locating, 290-291 
Manuscript, 291 
Nan aarchasiblé documents, 292 
Periodical indexes, 90 
Price lists of federal documents, alpha- 
ae index, 293-297; E-78 on 
3 
Serial form, 289 
State documents, 299-301; E-80 on 
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Values of, 286-287 
Government expenditures, 415 
Government manuals, 217(1) 
Government officials, directories, 36 
Government Publications and Their Use, 
302(r) 
Government Statistics for Business Use, 
412(r) 
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Granger, Edith, 393(r) 

Greet, W. C., 356(r) 

Gregory, Winifred, 379(r) 

Griswold, W. N., 248@) 

Grouping, school, references, 132 

Guidance, educational, U. S. Off. Ed., 
work for, 265 

Guidance Index 

Annotation, 99Çr) 
Years covered, 91 

Gules Leaflets of U. S. Off. Ed., 

Guidance, occupational, U. S. Off. Ed., 
work in, 265 

Guidance, references, 132 

Guidance Service and Occupational Infor- 
mation of U. S. Off. Ed., 275 

Guide to American Business Directories, 
362(1) 

Guide to Bibliographies of Theses 
United States and Canada, 401(r) 

Guide to Colleges, Universities, and Pro- 
fessional Schools, 258 

Guide to literature of major field, 154- 
160; E-35 on 160 

Guide to Reference Books, 212(r) 

Guide to Research in Educational His- 
tory, 418(r) 


Hackett, Alice P., 227Cr) 
Hale, Helen E., vii 
Hamilton, R. R., 331(r) ä 
Hamilton, Thomas T., 99Çr) 
Handbook of Adult Education in the 
United States, 260 
Handbook of Basic Economic Statistics, 
218Çr) 
Handbook of United States Office of 
Education, 273 
Handicapped, the physically, u. S. OF. 
Ed., work with, 265 
Ilandwriting, references, 132 
Hartley, William H., 316r) 
Harvard University, Reference Library 
of Graduate School of Education, vii 
Hasse, A. R., 300r) 
Hauser, Philip M., 412) 
Have You Read 100 Great Books? 227() 
Headings, Library, 52-575 E-10 and E- 
11 on 57 r 
Library card catalog, when using, 67 
List before searching, 
List, bird's-eye, 45 
List, making, 53-5 
List needed on a problem, when to 
decide, 39 
Health, periodical indexes, 90 
ealth education 
a E. A. dept., including health, 251 


Ref ces, 132 
Refare d E Ed., work with, 265 
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Health Education Series of U. S. Of. 
Ed., 273 

Health Studies, School, U. S. Off. Ed., 
278 


Hemstreet, Marion, 286 
Hicks, F. C., 336(r) 
High-spot bibliography 
How to make, 47 
When to make, 39 
Higher education 
Associations, 260 
Directories, 258, 364 
N. E. A. dept., 252 
References, 132 
Surveys, 259 
U. S. Off. Ed., work in, 265, 273 
Higher Education (periodical of U. S. 


Off, Ed.), 267 273: E-72 on 
285 

Higher Education and National Affairs, 
259-260 


Higher Education Circulars of U. S. Of. 
d., 273 


Hirshberg, Herbert S., 56(r), 
292(r) 
Historical fact question, 25 
Historical Outlook, 253-254 
listorical Statistics of the United States, 
4147) 
Historical study, write-up for, 144 
istory 
American, 325(r) 
¥ictures for, 381(r) 
Writing, 325(r) 
History and Bibliography of 
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History of 4 problem, 320-325. 
and E-92 on 325 
Bringing up to date, 324 
-ocating, 322-324 
ews items for, 380 
References, 325(r) 
School subject, 117 
When needed, 320-322 
Working up, 324 
History Teachers Magazine, 254 
Hockett, Homer C., 325(r) 
Hodgson, James Goodwin, 302(r) 
ome Book of Proverbs, Maxims, and 
Familiar Phrases, 392(r) 
Home Book of Quotations, Classica 
Modern, 393(r) 
Home economics 
N. E. A. dept., 252 
References, 132 
U. S. OF. Ed., work with, 265 
Home popes Circulars of U. S, Of. 
Ed., 273 
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Home Economics Education Series of 
U. S. Off. Ed., 273 


Home rooms, references, 132 
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Housing, school, U. S, Of. Ed., work 
with, 265 

How-to-do questions, 27 i 

How to Read Faster and Better, 167(r) 

Hoxie, Louise M, vii 

Hoyt, Jehiel K., 393(r) 

Hoyt’s New Cyclopedia of Practical Quo- 
tations, etc., 393(r) 

Hunt, Erling M., 320, 325 

Hurley, Richard J., vii, 338, 353 


Iden, Carrol S., vii 
lustrations, E-57 on 222 
Education Index ossibilities, 117 
Library card cataloe indication, 67. 
See also Posters and Charts; Audio- 
Visual entries 
Income statistics, 415 
Information Please Almanac, 213(r) 
Index skimming, 172 P 
Index by Authors, Titles and Subjects 
to the Publications of the National 
Education Association for Its First 
Fifty Years, 1857-1906, 248(r) 
Index of Economic Material in Docu- 
ments of the States of the United 
States, 300(r) 
Index to Labor Articles 
nnotation, 95(r) 
ears covered, 9] š 
Index to Legal Periodicals and Law Li- 
rary Journal 
nnotation, 95(r) 
ears covered, 9j 
ndex to Poetry and Recitations, 393(r) 
Index to Volumes of Proceedings of the 
National Teachers Association from 
1857 and the National Education 
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$ 
Individual responsibility and library com- 
petence, x 
Industrial arts 
N. E. A. dept., 252 
Periodical indexes, 90 
cferences, 132 
U.S. of, Ed., work with, 265 
ndustrial Arts Index 
nnotation, 95(r) 
ears covered, 9] 
Industrial Arts Teacher, 252 
ndustrial Education, U. S. Off. Ed., 
work with, 265 
Industrial Education Circulars of U. S. 
Off. Ed., 273 
Industrial, Trade and, Series of U. S. 
+ Ed., 281 
Ingalls, Laura J., vii 
nstitutional catalogs, 203 
Nstitutional Publications, 102-103 
nstitutional schedule dates, E~47 on 221 
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Instructional problems 
N. E.A. dept., 252 

U. S. OF. Ed., work with, 265 

Instructions (govt. docs.), 288 

Insurance statistics, 416 

Inter-American education, U. S. Off. Ed., 
work in, 273-274 

Inter-American Statistical Institute, 
415Çr) 

Interlibrary loans, 80-81 

International Book of Names, 353(r) 

International educational relations, U. S. 
OF. Ed., work with, 265, 274 

International Index to Periodicals 

Annotation, 95(r) 

ears covered, 91 

Nternational statistics, 414-415 

Mternationally prominent persons, bio- 
graphical information on, 348 

Interpretation in library reading, 177 

ntroduction of this book, 3-21 

troduction to Research in American 
History, 325(r) 

vestigations (govt. docs.), 289 

Twin, Mary, 257 

talies, manuscript designation for 
printer, 145 


Journalism, school, N. E. A. dept., 252 
Journal of Education, 374 
Journal of Educational Method, 252 
ournal of Exceptional Children, 252 
Curnal of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, 251 
Journal of National Association of Deans 
of Women, 252 
Journal of National Education Associa- 
tion, 248-249 
Journal of Rural Education, 253, 254 
ournals 
Government documents, 288 
state educational associations, 244-245 
Joyal, Arnold E., vii 
Judd, C. H., 2771) 
Junior College Journal, 260 
unior colleges 
Association, 260 
Directory, 258 
eferences, 132 
U. S. Off. Ed., work with, 265 
Junior high school organization, refer- 
ences, 132 
Juvenile delinquency, references, 132 
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„Value of knowing, 33-36 
Library services of U. S. Off. Ed., 274 
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Library and study hall, references, 132 
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References, 132 
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References, 132 
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Sources, 372-374 
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Reading for note-taking, 189-191 
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When to do, 39 
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Nutrition Abstracts and Reviews 
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